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Foreword 

By  the  Principal 


THE  establishment  of  this  Journal  is  a  valuable  first- 
fruit  of  the  Alumni  Association.  It  comes  to  fill  a 
real  need.  Effective  as  an  undergraduate  magazine 
may  be  in  treating  of  student  interests  and  voicing  student 
opinion,  no  journal  of  that  type  can  deal  adequately  with  the 
graver  and  perhaps  duller  aspects  of  University  life.  For  a 
University  is  an  intimate,  manifold  blend  of  the  young  with 
persons  and  things  that  are  mature  and  may  sometimes  even 
be  regarded  as  venerable.  Part  of  its  business — indeed  a  large 
part — is  the  putting  of  old  wine  into  new  bottles. 

The  Alumni  may  learn  here,  possibly  with  some  surprise, 
how  great  is  the  variety  of  vintages.  Looking  back  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages,  they  will  see  how  many-sided  is 
the  institution  of  which,  when  they  were  in  it,  they  may  have 
known  but  one  or  two  sections. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  wider  knowledge  and  the  continued 
contact  which  this  Journal  is  meant  to  foster,  there  will  be  no 
falling  off  in  affection.  And  to  us  who  stay  within  the 
University  there  will  be  a  clear  gain  if  those  who  have  passed 
out  will  from  time  to  time  contribute  accounts  of  what  they 
are  doing  and  thinking  in  the  greater  world,  in  the  life  for 
which  Alma  Mater  did  what  she  could  to  prepare  them. 

J.  A.  E. 


Editorial  Notes 

TH  E  initial  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  find  a  means, 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  word,  of  keeping 
the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University 
in  closer  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible.  While  the  sentimental  bond  that  exists  between  a 
graduate  and  his  University  is  a  very  strong  one,  the  tangible, 
material  link  is  comparatively  weak.  It  practically  amounts  to 
this,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
University,  and  possesses  the  Parliamentary  vote.  But 
comparatively  few  graduates  are  able  to  continue  to  take  an 
active  share  in  the  work  of  the  General  Council  and  so  to 
keep  themselves  in  touch  with  the  corporate  life  of  the 
University,  and  the  Parliamentary  vote  is  not  designed  to 
bring  men  closer,  indeed  its  fundamental  suggestion  is  that 
they  must  be  divided. 

The  idea  on  which  the  Association,  of  which  this  Journal 
is  the  organ,  is  based,  is  that  there  should  be  within  the  parent 
University  a  central  organisation  that  will  be  a  medium  of 
keeping  the  University  and  her  former  students  mutually  in 
permanent  touch. 

-u*  «ik  ««,  -y*  m? 
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We  should  like  to  underline  the  last  sentence  in  the 
Principal's  Foreword.  This  Journal  will  very  imperfectly 
fulfil  its  purpose  if  it  merely  serves  to  transmit  to  those  who 
have  passed  from  the  University  news  of  what  is  going  on 
within  her  gates.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  Secretaries 
of  Graduate  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  furnish 
us  with  reports  of  their  various  activities,  even  if  these  only 
take  the  form  of  an  annual  dinner.  It  will  be  equally  welcome 
if  individual  members  of  the  University  will  keep  us  informed 
of  interesting  events — personal,  professional,  or  academic — in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  their  lot  may  be  cast.  Items  of 
this  nature  have  not  been  available  for  the  present  number, 
but  space  will  be  found  for  them  in  subsequent  issues. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  new  Association 
in  no  way  clashes  with  the  interests  or  functions  of  existing 
Edinburgh  University  Clubs,  Societies,  or  Publications. 
Indeed  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  helpful 
to  them.  It  is  often  difficult  for  the  Secretary  of  a  local 
association  to  avoid  overlooking  some  graduates  in  his  area, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  faculties  other  than  his  own, 
and  new  comers.  Geographical  lists  of  members  of  the 
University,  including  all  faculties,  are  being  compiled  by  the 
Organising  Secretary,  and  these  will  be  available  to  the 
officials  of  local  societies  who  may  desire  to  get  into  touch 
with  all  the  Edinburgh  men  in  their  area.  Already  requests 
have  been  received  for  such  lists  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  the  organisation  of  local  branches  of 
the  Association.  The  preparation  of  these  lists  involves 
much  labour  and  time,  but  applications  will  be  met  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

>M-  4k  ^fc  4k  dfc 
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It  is  gratifying  to  members  of  the  University  to  learn  from 
a  recent  public  utterance  of  the  Principal  that  "we  are  able  to 
contemplate  our  financial  future  with  vastly  less  anxiety  than 
we  felt  this  time  a  year  ago."  We  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  this  fortunate  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Principal  to  make  good  the  material  losses  incurred 
by  the  University  during  the  years  of  war,  and  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  financial  demands  arising  from  new  develop- 
ments within  the  University.  On  another  page  we  publish  a 
list  of  recent  benefactions,  in  which  are  included  several  generous 
gifts  received  from  friends  of  the  University  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  open  the  new  Chemistry  Department  at  King's  Buildings. 

The  Association  has  received  a  gift  of  ,£1000  from 
Mr  Charles  Minor  Cooper,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (1897),  of  San 
Francisco,  to  be  invested,  and  the  proceeds  applied  towards 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  Association. 


The  New  Developments  in  the 
Education  Department 

MORE  than  three  hundred  years  ago  Richard  Mulcaster, 
High  Master  of  St  Paul's  School,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  English  writers  on  Education,  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  as  to  argue  that  the  training  of  the 
teacher,  like  that  of  the  physician,  of  the  divine,  and  of  the 
lawyer,  was  part  of  the  function  of  the  University.  He  did 
more.  He  sketched  in  considerable  detail  a  complete  system 
of  education,  which  included  provision  for  this,  and  which  in 
this  respect,  as  in  several  others,  is  only  in  process  of  being 
realised  at  the  present  time. 

In  1876,  the  first  Chairs  of  Education  in  any  English- 
speaking  country  were  established  at  Edinburgh  and  St 
Andrews  respectively,  as  the  "  Bell  Chairs  of  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Art  of  Education."  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  realisation  of  Mulcaster 's  ideal.  Simon  Laurie, 
the  first  occupant  of  the  Bell  Chair  in  Edinburgh,  and  an 
educationist  with  a  world-wide  reputation  in  his  day,  made  it 
one  of  the  aims  of  his  life  to  bring  University  and  Training 
College  closer  together,  and  if  possible  to  get  the  task  of  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Scotland  undertaken  by  the  Universities 
of  Scotland.  Before  his  death,  though  not  during  his  tenure 
of  the  Chair,  he  saw  this  aim  on  a  fair  way  towards  being 
realised.  During  his  tenure  of  the  Chair,  however,  he  did 
much  to  facilitate  the  developments  that  subsequently  took 
place.  In  order  to  understand  what  he  actually  accomplished 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  points  at  which  the 
Universities  were  brought  in  contact  with  these  arrangements. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
any  need  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  felt  in  this  country. 
The  earliest  systematic  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  by 
David  Stow,  and  took  definite  form  with  the  formation,  in 
1826,  of  a  society  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
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Educational  Society,  and  which  established,  in  1836,  the 
Dundas  Vale  Training  College,  the  first  training  college  for 
teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Financial  difficulties  led  to  the 
taking  over  of  the  institution  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  thus  began  the  control  by  the  church 
of  the  training  colleges  in  Scotland,  which  was  terminated  only 
in  1905.  The  close  connection  of  church  and  school  has 
characterised  the  development  of  popular  education  in  Scotland 
from  the  start.  It  was  therefore  quite  in  accordance  with 
Scottish  tradition,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  the  Disruption 
the  Free  Church  also,  considered  the  training  of  teachers  as 
its  natural  function,  and  partly  maintained  the  necessary 
institutions.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  function  was 
performed  with  great  credit  to  all  concerned  under  the 
circumstances,  but  while  this  relation  between  church  and 
college  remained  little  could  be  done  to  bring  college  and 
University  closer  together.  Under  the  influence  of  Laurie  what 
little  could  be  done  was  done.  Good  students  at  the  colleges 
were  permitted  to  take  university  classes  during  their  college 
course,  and  encouraged  to  go  on  to  a  degree.  Moreover,  at 
Edinburgh  a  Schoolmaster's  Diploma  was  instituted  by  the 
University.  This  was  open  to  graduates  in  Arts,  who  had 
attended  the  Education  Class  at  the  University,  taken  a  course 
of  training  in  teaching  at  a  training  college,  and  passed  an 
examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Education,  the 
examination  including  the  teaching  of  a  lesson  in  front  of  the 
examiners.  This  Diploma  was  recognised  by  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  as  qualifying  to  teach  in  Scottish 
schools. 

In  1905,  a  momentous  change  took  place.  Committees  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  were  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  four  Universities.  These  Committees,  on  which  the 
Universities  were  strongly  represented,  took  over  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  Training  Colleges.  The  whole 
system  of  training  was  fundamentally  modified  and  reorganised, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  substitute  a  real  professional  education 
and  training  for  what  was  little  more  than  an  extension  of 
school  education,  and  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  its  deficiencies. 
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In  this  work  of  reorganisation,  as  far  as  Edinburgh  was 
concerned,  a  very  important  part  was  played  by  Professor 
Chrystal  and  Professor  Darroch,  the  first  and  the  second 
Chairman  respectively  of  the  Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  new  organisation  was  the  close 
touch  established  between  Training  College  and  University. 
The  Schoolmaster's  Diploma  was  dropped,  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  a  year's  course  of  training  after  graduation. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  by  which  students  could  take 
their  training  and  their  Arts  courses  concurrently,  certain 
university  classes  being  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
training. 

Let  us  see  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  Developments  in 
the  training  of  teachers  took  place  simultaneously  in  England, 
but  events  took  a  somewhat  different  course.  The  University 
in  Scotland  had  traditionally  been  closely  associated  with  the 
schools  of  the  people — the  parish  schools — and  if  the  University 
had  not,  to  begin  with,  shared  in  the  professional  training  of 
the  teacher,  it  had  at  all  events  given  many  of  the  parish  school 
teachers  their  higher  education.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  were 
more  university  graduates  in  Scotland  in  proportion  to 
population  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In  England 
there  was  no  tradition  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  development  of 
training  colleges  in  England  was  for  the  most  part  entirely 
independent  of  the  Universities.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth-century  development,  and  more  or 
less  simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Scotland,  the  newer  English  Universities  proceeded 
on  their  side  to  found  Chairs  of  Education  and  to  establish 
training  departments  of  their  own,  which  were  virtually 
Faculties  of  Education  in  the  germ. 

Across  the  Atlantic  events  moved  more  rapidly  than  on 
this  side.  The  first  Chair  in  Education  was  founded  shortly 
after  the  Chairs  at  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews.  Very  soon 
Chairs  of  Education  were  established  in  most  of  the  chief 
American  Universities,  and  in  many  cases  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  much  more  complete  schools  or  Faculties  of  Education 
than    in    England.      The    most    notable    of    these   American 
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Faculties  of  Education  was  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  which  early  assumed  a  pre-eminence  it  still  retains 
among  the  world's  schools  of  Education.  Teachers'  College 
has  itself  a  great  and  complex  organisation,  with  numerous 
Chairs  and  Lectureships,  several  demonstration  schools,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  students.  In  it  we  find  Mulcaster's 
ideal  fully  realised.  In  it  we  have  an  example  which  advanced 
educationists  in  other  countries  have  tried  to  follow,  though 
hitherto  with  only  moderate  success.  It  possesses  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  English  Day  Training  Departments 
and  the  Scottish  Provincial  Training  Centres,  and  it  also 
provides  for  ordinary  and  higher  Degrees  and  for  research  in 
Education  in  the  full  measure  and  spirit  of  a  University. 

The  development  that  has  now  taken  place  at  Edinburgh — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards    St  Andrews — virtually 
involves  the  creation  of  a  Teachers'  College  in  connection  with 
Edinburgh   University.      From    this   point  of  view  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Education  and  the 
teaching  profession  in  Scotland.     When,  in  1905,  the  old  order 
of  things  in  the  Church  Training  Colleges  passed  away,  and  the 
Provincial  Committees  with  their  strong  University  representa- 
tion took  over  the  duty  of  providing  for  the   training  of  the 
teachers  of  Scotland,  it  was  felt  by  many  educationists  that  the 
new  post  of  Director  of  Studies,  which  then  came  into  existence, 
should  be  held  by  the  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University, 
and  this  in  the  interest  both  of  the  professional  training  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  University  Department  of 
Education.    At  that  time  the  suggestion  was  in  fact  made,  though 
not  adopted.     The  twenty  years   that  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  have  not  been  wasted.      During    these  years   the  various 
courses  of  training  have  been  shaped,  organised,  and  stabilised. 
Professor  Godfrey  Thomson,   who  now  combines  for  the  first 
time  the  positions  of  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Studies,  will  take  over  a  large,  fully  organised,  well  equipped 
and    splendidly  housed  Training    College  as  a  going    concern, 
and  the  University  Department  of  Education  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Moray  House  in  Holyrood  Road. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  the  new  arrangement  differs  from 
the  English   Day  Training    Departments.     In   these,  too,  the 
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Professor  of  Education  is  in  charge  of  the  training  of  the 
teachers.  In  principle  there  is  no  difference.  In  Edinburgh, 
however,  there  has  been  a  development  on  the  University  side 
which  gives  a  new  significance  to  the  situation.  That  is  the 
course  for  the  Diploma  and  Degree  in  Education.  Under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  the  late  Professor  Darroch  and  the 
retiring  Director  of  Studies,  Dr  Morgan,  Edinburgh  University 
promoted  in  19 15-16  an  Ordinance  establishing  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education.  The  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  Scottish  universities.  Edinburgh  had  already  instituted 
a  Diploma  in  Education,  which  might  be  taken  by  all  students 
who  were  attending  Training  College  and  University  con- 
currently. The  course  for  the  Diploma  was  retained  as  the 
first  year's  course  for  the  Degree.  The  Degree  itself  was 
defined  by  Ordinance  as  an  Honours  Degree.  It  was  intended 
for  the  expert  in  Education,  rather  than  for  the  ordinary  teacher. 
To  call  the  Degree  a  Bachelor's  Degree  is  in  fact  a  misnomer. 
As  a  postgraduate  Degree  it  ought  really  to  be  a  Master's 
Degree,  but  our  nomenclature  for  Degrees  is  somewhat  mixed 
in  Scotland.  However  that  may  be,  with  the  transference  of 
the  Education  Department  to  Moray  House,  a  complete  course 
leading  to  a  postgraduate  Degree,  apart  from  the  Psychology 
which  must  be  taken  at  the  University,  is  now  provided  at  the 
Training  College.  The  whole  situation  is  full  of  interest  and 
of  promise.  James  Drever. 


The   Co-ordination  of  the 
Medical  Curriculum 

THE  undergraduate  commencing  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  University  has  before  him  a  long  and  arduous 
course  in  which  he  must  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
professional  knowledge  and  acquire  experience  in  the  art  of 
practice.  To  arrange  the  course  so  that  his  work  at  the 
University  may  bring  him  the  fullest  benefit  in  knowledge  and 
experience  is  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  medical  curriculum  is  often  criticised,  and  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  attack  is  that  it  is  overcrowded.  That  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  so 
much  to  learn,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  that  the  student 
is  hurried  from  one  subject  to  another  and  has  great  difficulty 
in  finding  the  time  necessary  for  assimilation.  The  present 
course  occupies  five  years,  and  while  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  avoid  overcrowding  by  extending  the  time,  there 
are  various  reasons  against  so  doing.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  undergraduate's  own  experience.  After  a  course  of 
instruction  for  five  years  he  has,  as  a  rule,  reached  a  point  at 
which  he  is  filled  with  the  desire  for  practical  work  involving 
individual  responsibility.  He  is  ripe  for  a  junior  medical 
appointment,  and  in  the  experience  which  he  gains  in  holding 
such  a  post  he  extends  his  knowledge  in  a  way  that  enables  him  to 
realise  the  value  of  what  he  has  learned  in  the  University  classes. 

The  question  of  never-failing  interest  to  undergraduates 
and  alumni  alike  is  that  of  the  balance  of  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  The  course  begins  in  introductory  sciences, 
and  the  later  years  are  devoted  to  clinical  subjects.  The 
introductory  sciences  are  a  necessary  part  of  medical  training. 
The  problems  presented  in  professional  work  are  very  varied 
and  often  they  are  very  difficult  to  solve.  For  such  work 
only  those  are  fit  who  have  had  the  training  and  discipline 
which  is  obtained  in  science  courses.  Another  cogent  reason 
for  finding  a  place  for  introductory  sciences  in  the  curriculum 
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is  that  medicine  has  received  from  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology  direct  contributions  both  in  methods  and  results. 
The  study  of  these  sciences  will  therefore  disclose  the  origin 
and  significance  of  no  small  part  of  medical  knowledge.  These 
considerations  determine  what  branches  of  science  shall  be 
included  in  the  medical  curriculum,  as  well  as  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  teaching  in  each  case.  So  important  is  it  to 
keep  before  the  student  the  relation  of  these  sciences  to  medicine 
that  it  has  become  the  rule  to  arrange  courses  in  these  subjects 
definitely  for  medical  students.  The  University  has  established 
a  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  relation  to  medicine.  There  is  no 
medical  chemistry  which  differs  from  other  forms  of  chemistry, 
but  since  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  medicine  is  so  definite  and 
many-sided,  the  teaching  appropriate  to  a  medical  curriculum 
must  make  this  clear  to  the  student.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  teach  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  the  aspect  of  Chemistry 
which  is  appropriate  for  students  who  intend  to  work  at  the 
analysis  of  minerals  or  dyes.  The  principle  of  defining  the 
course  holds  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  all 
the  introductory  sciences. 

Recently  the  General  Medical  Council  has  instituted  a 
pre-registration  examination  which  is  intended  to  secure  that 
a  student  before  entering  on  his  medical  course  shall  have  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 
These  sciences,  especially  chemistry  and  physics,  are  taught 
in  many  schools,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  that  students,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  University  course,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  study  of  the  chemistry  or  physics 
which  has  definite  relation  to  medicine.  For  students  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  subjects  at  school,  the 
University  provides  suitable  courses,  but  as  the  teaching  in 
schools  becomes  more  universal  classes  in  elementary  science  at 
the  University  will  cease  to  be  necessary.  So  far,  schools  have 
not  undertaken  the  teaching  of  elementary  biology  to  the  same 
extent,  and  elementary  teaching  in  botany  and  zoology  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  at  the  University.  The  courses  in  these 
subjects  have,  however,  in  recent  years  been  considerably 
modified,  in  order  to  bring  them  more  completely  into  line 
with    the   general   purpose   of  the   medical   curriculum.      The 
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study  of  botany  has  become  an  introduction  to  the  general 
principles  of  biology.  The  course  includes  the  theoretical 
and  practical  study  of  cell  structure  and  of  the  processes  of 
growth  and  conditions  of  nutrition  which  are  common  to  all 
living  forms.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the  structure,  classifica- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  similar  modification  has  been  introduced  into  the  teaching 
of  zoology.  The  habits,  distribution,  and  morphology  of  the 
animal  species  are  subjects  for  special  study  by  naturalists. 
A  knowledge  of  such  details  has  at  most  only  indirect  value 
to  the  student  of  medicine.  On  the  other  hand  he  should 
obtain  from  the  zoologist  knowledge  which  will  illuminate  his 
study  of  the  human  body  in  the  later  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Attention  is  accordingly  given  to  the  development  of  the  animal 
organism,  and  to  the  part  played  in  this  process  by  the  different 
systems  of  the  body.  A  study  of  the  origin  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  respiratory  system,  etc.,  prepares  him  for  the  study 
of  the  corresponding  systems  in  the  human  organism. 

Medicine  in  its  historical  development  has  passed  through 
many  phases.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  group  of  separate 
sciences,  each  of  which  has  developed  methods  and  conceptions 
appropriate  to  its  subject-matter.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  any  principle  of  logical  unification  of  the  group  under 
a  single  category.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  medicine 
is  a  study  of  bodily  structure,  and  the  processes  and  reactions 
of  health  and  disease,  and  in  this  sense  medicine  is  based  upon 
biology  and  may  even  be  described  as  applied  biology.  Biology, 
further,  in  its  investigations  of  fundamental  principles,  raises 
many  general  philosophical  questions  regarding  the  origin  and 
nature  of  life,  the  study  of  which  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
University  education.  In  these  respects  medicine  is  indebted 
to  the  biologists,  and  a  student  who  has  been  led  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  biological  contribution,  has  learnt  one  of 
the  chief  lessons  of  the  introductory  part  of  his  course. 

Biology,  again,  makes  direct  contributions  to  practical 
medicine,  and  some  of  the  greatest  medical  triumphs  of  modern 
times  are  the  results  of  biological  study  of  the  life  cycle  of 
protozoal  and  other  parasites  which  infect  the  human  body 
and  set  up  disease. 
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The  courses  in  zoology  at  the  University  have  in  the  past 
been  hampered  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodation,  but 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  provide  a  new  laboratory  equipped 
for  the  fullest  application  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  and 
research.  It  is  also  intended  to  give  the  students  not  only  an 
introductory  course  in  the  first  year,  but  to  add  in  the  third 
year  further  instruction  in  protozoology  and  parasitology. 

The  principle  of  co-ordination  which  has  directed  recent 
developments  in  the  teaching  of  the  introductory  sciences, 
controls  still  more  the  teaching  of  the  later  years.  The  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  above  all  pathology  and 
pharmacology,  are  intimately  related  to  medicine  both  in  their 
subject-matter  and  in  their  historical  development.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  co-ordination  which  the  study  of  each  of  these  sciences 
discloses.  Physiology,  for  example,  has  made  remarkable 
advances  in  recent  years  in  the  experimental  investigation  of 
the  active  functional  processes  of  the  body.  While  such 
investigation  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  normal  function, 
the  extension  of  the  enquiry  to  abnormal  forms  of  activity  is 
inevitable.  The  abnormal  is  so  closely  related  to  the  normal 
that  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  continuous. 

The  advance  in  physiology  has,  therefore,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  whole  development  of  experimental  medicine.  Finally, 
since  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  in  the  future  the  development  of 
medicine  will  be  in  the  direction  of  prevention,  the  study  of  the 
normal  becomes  correspondingly  more  contributive  to  immediate 
clinical  problems. 

In  the  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  basal  clinical 
subjects,  the  co-ordination  of  the  contributory  sciences  is  more 
easily  maintained.  Pathology  and  bacteriology  are  taken  in 
the  third  year  when  the  student  commences  the  courses  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  In  order  to  make  the  co-ordination  as 
secure  as  possible,  a  great  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  these 
subjects  is  given  to  a  pathological  and  bacteriological  study  of 
cases  of  disease  in  the  Infirmary.  The  course  in  pharmacology, 
similarly,  is  followed  by  a  course  in  therapeutics,  so  that  the 
student  is  familiarised  with  the  experimental  basis  of  treatment. 
The   results   of  pharmacology   are   in    the   therapeutic   course 
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reviewed  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  individual  patients. 
Still  further  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  teaching,  courses 
are  given  in  the  Infirmary  in  the  clinical  applications  of 
physiology,  anatomy  and  pathology. 

The  University  has  recently  received  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  a  grant  to  be  expended  on  the  building  in  the 
Infirmary  grounds  of  a  new  clinical  laboratory.  The  present 
accommodation  has  been  found  insufficient ;  but  in  the  new 
buildings  the  facilities  will  be  extended  so  that  the  means  of 
applying  all  the  laboratory  methods  which  are  in  use  in 
modern  medicine  will  be  available  to  the  medical  staff.  This 
laboratory  will  not  only  be  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  and  the  treatment  of  patients,  but,  in  the  facilities  for 
teaching  which  it  will  afford,  it  will  render  signal  service  in 
securing  the  co-ordination  and  the  continuity  of  the  curriculum. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  variety  of  subjects 
in  the  medical  curriculum.  To  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  a  due  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  one  subject  to 
another,  so  that  his  knowledge  may  be  compacted,  is  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  curriculum.  Attention  must  be  given 
constantly  by  teachers  and  students  alike  to  what  has  been 
aptly  called  the  "interaction  of  the  sciences."  When  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  the  danger  due  to  overcrowding  disappears. 
The  student  finds  that  his  study  of  the  contributory  subjects  has 
gone  far  to  enable  him  to  master  the  basal  subjects.  From  lack 
of  outlook  and  experience  he  is  tempted  to  take  up  each  subject 
separately  and  to  regard  the  passing  of  professional  examinations 
as  stages  beyond  which  his  knowledge  is  no  longer  required. 

To  preserve  continuity  in  study  is  the  greatest  means  of 
economising  the  student's  time.  The  evil  of  overcrowding  is 
due  to  the  separation  of  subjects  in  the  student's  mind,  but  for 
this  he  is  not  entirely  to  blame,  and  much  remains  to  be  done 
with  a  view  to  developing  continuity  in  the  teaching  from  year 
to  year  and  from  subject  to  subject.  Whether  the  curriculum 
may  yet  have  to  be  extended,  the  future  must  decide.  The 
claim  is  now  made  that  in  the  meantime  the  relief  to  be 
obtained  by  co-ordination  of  the  courses  should  be  realised,  and 
should  extension  become  imperative  it  should  be  extension  of 
well  co-ordinated  study.  J.   Lorrain  Smith. 

13 


The    University 
Settlement  Movement 

IN  February  next  will  fall  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Settlement 
Association.  This  coming  of  age  has  been  marked  by  a 
certain  amount  of  stocktaking  during  the  past  year,  by  an 
examination  of  the  Settlement's  object  and  aims,  and  a  definite 
restatement  of  the  faith  by  which  it  lives.  Such  a  restatement 
and  confessio  fidei  must  be  of  interest  to  all  who  own  allegiance 
to  Edinburgh's  ancient  University,  for,  in  a  manner  quite 
unique  among  all  University  Settlements  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  tie  that  binds  the  University  to  its  Settlement  in 
Edinburgh  is  intimate  and  indissoluble  from  sheer  contiguity. 
The  Settlement  is  literally  at  the  University's  doors,  not  in  a 
totally  different  environment  separated  by  huge  business  areas 
and  arteries  of  traffic,  nor  yet  in  a  different  town  altogether  as 
in  various  other  cities  where  a  group  of  University  workers 
has  been  drawn  to  a  distant  district  by  a  special  industrial 
problem.  Here  in  Edinburgh  the  University  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  city's  teeming  life,  and  the  crowds  that  pass  its  doors,  the 
dwelling-houses  over  against  its  walls,  are  the  crowds  and  the 
homes  of  the  very  people  a  social  settlement  desires  to  know  by 
daily  contact. 

How  clearly  this  unique  situation  was  grasped  by  the 
organisers  of  the  Settlement  Association  is  set  forth  in  their 
early  Reports.  The  year  1905  was  sufficiently  far  on  in  the 
development  of  the  social  settlement  idea  to  allow  some 
diversity  of  experience  to  be  drawn  upon.  The  impetus  of  the 
experiment  in  Whitechapel  where  Toynbee  Hall  was  already 
entering  its  twenty-second  year,  and  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
elsewhere  in  London,  was  gathering  strength  in  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,   and   Liverpool,  and   expanding  with   unforeseen 
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energy  in  many  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Feeling  the  full  force  of  that  impetus,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  Settlement  Association  wrote  : — 

"  To  bring  graduate  and  undergraduate  face  to  face 
with  the  working  man,  to  enable  them  to  unite  their 
energies  for  the  common  social  good,  to  have  free 
intercourse  and  learn  to  know  each  other,  are  among  the 
ends  aimed  at.  But  the  end  of  all  the  work  is  to  beget 
that  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the  University 
man  and  the  working  man,  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
frequent  intercourse  and  the  sharing  of  each  other's 
burdens.  In  this  way,  in  time  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
open  to  the  one  will  become  available  as  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  other.  Considerations  such  as  these  have 
led  recently  to  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Settlement  Association.  Edinburgh  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  starting  and  developing  a  work  of  this  kind.  There  is 
not  only  a  great  body  of  students,  undergraduate  and 
post-graduate,  but,  scattered  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
pursuing  their  various  callings  as  barristers,  doctors, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  merchants,  are  the  graduates  of 
former  years,  all  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  see  work  of 
this  kind  flourishing  in  the  city,  and  organised  by  the 
members  of  the  University.  Not  a  few  have  spare  time 
which  would  readily  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
work,  and  it  ought  to  have  no  small  claim  on  their 
generosity.  And  the  field  for  the  work  is  great.  All 
round  the  University  itself,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  are  the  evidences  of  a  great  industrial  community,  and 
poverty,  slum-life,  and  the  other  undesirable  by-products 
of  modern  industrialism  are  everywhere  abundant.  The 
work  for  the  new  Association  seems  to  lie  ready  to  its 
hand,  and  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  may 
become  a  great  power  for  good  in  our  midst." 

It  needs  no  better  proof  that  these  hopes  were  realised 
than  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  wardens  and  sub-wardens. 
C.   W.  G.    Taylor   led   the   way,    followed   by  F.    W.    Whyte 
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and  Hector  Munro- Ferguson,  wardens ;  John  Drew,  John 
M 'Gilchrist,  H.  S.  Palmer,  and  W.  S.  S.  Lyon,  sub- wardens. 

Such  were  the  University  men  who  came  bearing  great 
gifts  to  live  in  High  School  Yards,  beside  the  old  College  of 
Surgeons  building,  full  of  ghostly  memories,  now  renovated 
and  adapted  for  clubs,  lectures,  and  entertainments,  and  all 
the  activities  of  a  social  settlement  by  which  many  a  ghost  has 
been  laid.  Mr  Munro- Ferguson's  wardenship  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  broken  only  when  it  was  evident  that  war  service 
had  made  further  work  of  the  kind  impossible  for  him. 

With  191 5  the  Settlement  lost  its  residence,  required  for 
training  purposes,  and  of  necessity  the  work  devolved  upon  the 
women,  who  had  co-operated  from  the  beginning  both  within 
and  without  the  University.  No  break  occurred  but  diminution 
of  effort  could  not  be  avoided,  and  increasing  adaptations  to 
the  pressure  of  constantly  changing  conditions  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  social  revolution  was 
on  the  horizon  and  schools  of  social  study  were  springing  up 
wherever  students  were  gathered  together,  it  was  a  very  natural 
inference  that  nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  the  closest 
of  unions  between  the  New  School  of  Social  Study,  starting 
under  University  guidance,  and  what  remained  of  the  University 
Settlement  shorn  of  its  resident  possibilities  and  faced  with 
fresh  problems  of  survival. 

In  1919,  that  union  was  entered  into,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  vitality  and  awareness  of  both  the  Settlement  and  the 
School  of  Social  Study  that  six  years  later  their  partnership 
should  be  dissolved  by  mutual  agreement.  It  was  not  that 
their  interests  became  antagonistic  but  rather  that  development 
for  each  tends  to  pursue  different  ways.  The  School  seeks 
closer  identification  with  academic  method,  the  defined  subject, 
the  prescribed  course.  The  Settlement  faces  an  ever-widening 
range  of  activity  according  to  the  immediate  need  of  the 
community  surrounding  it.  The  lean  years  of  industrial  distress 
have  brought  new  responsibilities  of  co-operation  with  State 
and  municipal  agencies.  Questions  of  housing  and  public 
health  must  be  grappled  with  from  the  standpoint  of  changing 
standards  and  help  sought  from  every  side.  The  Settlement 
feels    the   need  of  keeping  in  touch   with   all   departments  of 
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University  training.     A  School  necessarily  concentrates    upon 
limited  training  and  a  special  qualification. 

So,  by  amicable  agreement  between  friends  inside  and 
friends  outside  the  School  of  Social  Study,  the  Settlement  has 
returned  to  its  former  independence  by  means  of  a  reorganised 
governing  body,  and  now,  in  its  twenty-first  year,  it  states  once 
more  the  objects  for  which  it  strives.  The  words  quoted  above 
hold  good  to-day  and  continue  to  define  the  dominant  aim  of  a 
University  in  conscious  touch  with  its  peculiar  environment.  A 
new  interpretation,  however,  has  slowly  entered  in  to  these 
contacts  during  the  past  six  years  of  readjustment.  The  end 
sought  is  no  less  the  personal  interest  of  the  university  man  in 
the  working  man  who  is  his  neighbour,  but  there  has  come  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  unit,  of  the  worker's 
family — the  wives  and  children,  their  group  interests  and 
potential  outlook,  as  over  against  the  entire  student  body  with 
its  graduate  background.  What  is  consciously  being  asked  for 
on  both  sides  is  experience  in  leadership,  that  the  workers  may 
learn  to  lead  as  the  university  student  has  learned  to  lead,  and 
this  in  all  kinds  of  social  organisation  and  enjoyment  of  leisure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  student  of  to-day  lives  in  the  shadow  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  State  may  thrust  heavy  responsibilities 
upon  his  youth,  and  since  he  stands  to  bear  the  weight  of  such 
responsibilities,  he  feels  he  has  a  right  to  investigate  for  himself 
conditions  which  lead  up  to  them. 

This  is  the  pathway  by  which  the  Edinburgh  students  have 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  new  organisation  of  the  University 
Settlement,  to  serve  on  its  governing  body  and  to  accept  a  share 
of  social  service  as  part  of  the  day's  work  without  taint  of  special 
vocation.  The  University  has  already  given  back  the  house 
which  was  used  as  a  residence  until  the  war  and  which  has  been 
so  grievously  missed.  Once  again  the  old  Surgeons'  Hall, 
founded  upon  a  rock  some  four  centuries  ago,  will  be  re-equipped 
and  garnished,  and  the  Settlement  will  go  forward,  it  is  believed, 
to  new  fields  of  co-operation  and  usefulness. 

For  there  was  never  a  time  when  courage  and  daring  in 
dealing  with  social  problems  was  more  insistently  called  for 
than  to-day.  Have  we  not  been  urging  upon  the  unemployed 
and  industrial  down-and-outers  a  policy  of  pulling  themselves  up 
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by  their  own  boot-straps  ?  Does  such  a  policy  ever  fail  to  sink 
the  struggler  deeper  in  ?  Yet  we  continue  to  send  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  seeking  work  which  does  not  exist  and 
keep  them  standing  in  queues  day  after  day  while  the  slow 
months  go  round.  Are  we  half  keen  enough  to  find  and  follow 
the  way  of  true  economy  in  the  industries  that  are  carrying  on 
successfully,  to  practise  and  to  teach  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
work  which  will  absorb  the  whole  man,  feeding  his  soul  as  well 
as  his  body  ? 

And  so,  having  come  of  age,  the  University  Settlement 
enters  upon  a  larger  task.  Miss  Grace  Drysdale  continues  as 
warden  as  for  the  past  six  years,  and  the  restored  residence  will 
supply  the  needed  office  room  and  home  for  a  group  of  students. 

No  sketch  of  the  University  Settlement  could  give  a  remote 
impression  of  its  continuity  of  effort  without  stressing  the 
guiding  personality  which  has  been  with  it  from  the  beginning 
in  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  Richard  Lodge.  In  retiring 
from  Edinburgh  and  its  University  this  year  Sir  Richard 
leaves  in  their  keeping  a  generous  heritage,  the  outcome  of 
his  untiring  interest  in  every  form  of  social  organisation  and 
development.  The  University  Settlement  was  peculiarly  his 
in  conception  and  breadth  of  outlook.  He  leaves  to  its  new 
governing  body  his  tolerant  spirit,  his  unfailing  enthusiasm, 
his  wide  vision  and  his  faith  in  the  Scottish  Student,  graduate 
or  undergraduate,  who  shall  put  himself  in  contact  with  the 
industrial  tangle.  F.  S.  J. 
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The  Reid  Symphony 
Orchestra 


IT  has  been  said  of  the  Scots  people  that  they  have  as 
much  of  music  in  them  as  they  have  of  humour.  From 
an  outside  angle,  as  for  instance  the  traditional  point  of 
view  of  the  editor  of  Punch,  the  Scotsman's  capacity  for  and 
appreciation  of  humour  are  represented  as  being  roughly  zero ; 
so  also  in  regard  to  music. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  opening  statement. 
It  is  probably  true.  But  then  some  people  think  (possibly 
the  majority  may  be  Scots)  that  the  Scotsman's  sense  of  humour 
is  not  less  keen  than  that  of  his  more  highly  gifted  neighbour 
south  of  the  Tweed.  It  may  be  modestly  claimed  to  be  at 
least  up  to  average ;  and  the  same  modest  claim  may  safely  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  matters  musical. 

Time  was  in  Scotland  when  music  was  a  no  less  essential 
factor  of  elementary  education  than  reading,  writing,  and  "the 
Latin,"  and  formed  part  of  the  heritage  to  which  our  forefathers 
designed  that  every  Scots  boy  and  girl  should  succeed.  But 
it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  subsequent  struggle  for  existence 
Scotland's  poverty,  but  not  her  will,  allowed  music  practically 
to  disappear  from  her  scheme  of  national  education.  Perhaps 
even  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  the  importance  of  music  as  an 
educational  factor  is  only  slowly  becoming  generally  recognised. 

The  benefaction  of  General  Reid  of  Straloch  long  ago 
provided  our  University  in  Edinburgh  with  a  Chair  of  Music, 
but  its  slender  endowment  proved  incapable  of  carrying  such  a 
burden  as  orchestral  music.  An  efficient  orchestra  is  as  vital 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  musical  Chair  as  a  blackboard  is 
to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics.  But  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Tovey  attei  ed  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  creating  a  local  orchestra  wc  ny  of 
the  University  and  the  City  ;  and  it  is  of  this  orchestra  as 
constituted  to-day  that  we  would  speak. 
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For  some  eight  or  nine  years  the  Reid  Orchestra  under 
Professor  Tovey,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  University — unfor- 
tunately quite  inadequate  even  to  cover  out-of-pocket  expenses 
— has  not  only  afforded  to  students  of  music  and  to  others  the 
means  of  instruction  in  orchestral  music,  but  through  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  has  provided  the  Edinburgh  public  with  the 
opportunity  of  hearing,  at  moderate  cost,  the  best  orchestral 
music  rendered  with  a  standard  of  efficiency  which  could  only 
have  been  attained,  in  the  existing  conditions,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  musician. 

Apart  from  the  University  grant  already  referred  to,  the 
continuance  of  this  work  has  been  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  generosity  of  a  number  of  private  guarantors  who  have 
manfully  shouldered  year  by  year  the  inevitable  deficit.  For 
until  adequate  public  support  has  been  obtained  such  a  deficit 
is  inevitable.  Such  a  situation  could  not  be  indefinitely 
maintained,  and  accordingly,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  members 
of  the  orchestra,  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  Professor 
Tovey,  formed  themselves  into  a  self-governing  Society — the 
Reid  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  may  be  permitted  in  passing 
to  admire  the  public  spirit  of  those  members  of  the  orchestra 
who  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  work  readily  offered 
their  time  and  service,  risking  the  chance  of  an  inadequate 
or  even  of  no  remuneration. 

The  Reid  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  is  by  its 
constitution  the  permanent  President  of  the  new  Society,  which 
has  the  official  patronage  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  the 
University  Court  and  also  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Corporation  last  year  gave  to  the  scheme 
substantial  and  generous  help. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  provides  for  the  enrolment 
of  honorary  members,  who  are  represented  upon  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  who  at  present  have  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  all  concerts  given  by  the  Society  at  special  rates. 

Honorary  membership  is  obtained  on  payment  of  an  annual 
subscription  of  a  sum  ranging  from  One  guinea  upwards,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  new  scheme 
a  large  number  of  honorary  members  had  joined  up.  But 
this  number  could  be  and  should  be  very  largely  increased  from 
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the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  good  music  means  much.     And 
there  are  many  such  in  Scotland. 

During  last  season  the  orchestra,  under  Professor  Tovey  as 
conductor,  gave  a  series  of  eight  fortnightly  concerts  in  the 
Usher  Hall,  at  which  eminent  artistes  appeared.  The  support 
given  by  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society  and  the  receipts 
from  tickets  sold  to  the  public  have  enabled  the  Society  thus 
far  to  meet  its  charges,  with  the  aid  of  a  contribution  from  its 
guarantors,  and  also  to  afford  a  modest  remuneration  to  the 
playing  members  of  the  orchestra. 

This  year  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  an  increased  list  of 
honorary  members  may  enable  the  scheme  to  be  put  on  a  firm 
basis  and  thus  establish  in  the  capital  city  a  local  orchestra 
which  in  point  of  musical  efficiency  should  be  a  credit  to 
Edinburgh,  its  University,  and  its  Professor  of  Music.  To 
the  merits  of  its  performance  the  appreciation  expressed  by 
such  eminent  conductors  as  Mr  Adrian  Boult  and  Professor 
Granville  Bantock,  who  generously  gave  their  services  during 
Professor  Tovey 's  recent  illness,  is  cogent  testimony. 

During  the  ensuing  season  a  series  of  seven  concerts — in 
one  of  which  the  Edinburgh  Choral  Union  will  co-operate 
in  producing  Brahms'  great  "  Requiem  " — has  been  arranged 
for.  Senor  Casals,  Mr  Albert  Sammons,  and  other  soloists 
of  international  repute  have  been  engaged,  and  the  pro- 
grammes for  the  season  promise  to  be  full  of  interest  to 
lovers  of  music. 

The  establishment  of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a 
real  advance  in  musical  education  in  the  University.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  for  the  students  of  orchestration  that  which,  in 
effect,  amounts  to  a  practical  class,  comparable  to  the  laboratories 
in  the  science  courses,  but  it  also  affords  the  more  advanced 
executant  members  of  the  class  an  opportunity  of  playing  the 
best  orchestral  music  in  combination  with  a  band  of  highly 
accomplished  professional  instrumentalists.  Another,  and  not 
the  least,  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  provides  the  professional 
members  of  the  orchestra  with  opportunities  of  studying  and 
participating  in  the  production  of  the  works  of  the  master 
musicians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  under  a  conductor  whose 
fame  as  an  interpreter  is  world-wide.     This  privilege  we  have 
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reason  to  know  they  highly  appreciate  for  its  educational  value 
and  as  a  stimulus  to  their  artistic  work. 

Incidentally  the  orchestra  has  provided,  and  is  providing, 
for  music  lovers  in  Edinburgh  opportunities  of  hearing  works 
which  are  seldom  included  in  the  programmes  of  the  ordinary 
orchestral  concert — ^the  Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven's  great 
"  Mass  in  D,"  Hoist's  "  Hymn  of  Jesus,"  Bantock's  "  Hebridean 
Symphony,"  and  many  others.  From  the  widely  educational 
point  of  view  this  function  of  the  orchestra  is  of  first-rate 
importance. 

Already  the  orchestra  has  given  an  immense  stimulus  to 
music  as  a  branch  of  general  education  in  Scotland,  and  the 
project  is  one  which  deserves  consideration  and  support  from 
all  who  have  in  the  widest  sense  the  interests  of  real  education 
at  heart. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Grierson,  The  Music 
Class-room,  Teviot  Place,  will  be  pleased  to  afford  any  further 
particulars  concerning  the  Society  that  may  be  desired,  or  to 
enrol  honorary  members.  C.  D.  M. 


Benefactions 


The  following  bequests  and  gifts  have  recently  been  received 
by  the  University. 

Bequest  by  the  late  Lord  Abercromby  of  ,£12,000  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  Chair  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  to  be  called 
"  The  Abercromby  Chair  of  Archaeology." 

Donation  of  ,£50,000  from  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart,  LL.D. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  £"20,000  towards  the  provision  of  a  new 
department  of  Zoology. 

Gifts  to  the  amount  of  £16,000  from  private  donors. 

A  gift  of  £"15,000  from  Mr  James  Hood  for  a  Chair  of  Mining. 

A  gift  of  £"10,000  from  Sir  Robert  Usher. 

Donation  of  £"1404  from  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Barbour  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  value  of  the  Freeland  Barbour  Fellowship  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  from  £120  to  £"260. 

,£1000  from  Mr  Thomson,  brother  of  the  late  Alexis  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  towards  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
Surgical  Museum,  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

A  gift  of  £55,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Trust  to  carry  out  develop- 
ments in  the  Medical  School. 

A  grant  of  £"500  from  the  Forestry  Commissioners  for  research  in 
Forest  Mycology. 

The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  has  made  a  grant  of  £"2000  out  of 
the  Common  Good. 

Bequest  by  the  late  Miss  Catherine  S.  Howden  of  £"5000  for  a 
Scholarship  for  research  work,  preferably  in  the  domain  of 
Nervous  Diseases. 

Gift  of  £"50  from  Mrs  John  Harrison  to  be  applied  in  assisting 
the  printing  of  research  papers  by  members  of  the  University. 

Gift  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  C.  Tod,  M.B.,  of  about  £90,  being 
the  amount  of  Scholarships  and  Prizes  awarded  to  her  on 
graduation  in  July  1924,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  who  require  assistance. 

Gift  of  £"1000  for  the  endowment  of  two  bursaries  for  students  from 
the  Island  of  Lewis,  by  a  donor  who  meantime  desires  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Gift  of  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Simon  Somerville  Laurie, 
by  Mrs  Laurie. 
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Gift  of  geological  and  scientific  literature  for  the  Class  Library 
in  the  Department  of  Geology  by  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

Bequest  by  the  late  Lord  Abercromby  of  a  collection  of 
archaeological  and  anthropological  works  and  photographs. 

Bequest  by  the  late  Professor  Darroch  of  his  books  on  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education. 

Gift  by  Dr  John  M.  Bowie  of  a  bust  of  Professor  John  Wilson — 
"  Christopher  North." 


University  Intelligence 


The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit 
General.  of  H.R.H.    The    Prince    of  Wales  to  open   the  new 

chemical  laboratory  which  constitutes  the  first  portion 
of  the  King's  Buildings,  and  to  receive  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  at  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Balfour. 

A  new  Clinical  Medicine  Laboratory  is  at  present  under  construction 
on  a  site  provided  by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  funds 
for  the  building  and  initial  equipment  having  been  provided  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  of  Medical  Education. 

A  new  Surgical  Research  Laboratory  is  also  under  construction  at 
an  estimated  cost,  including  equipment,  of  £1 5,000. 

A  new  Electrical  and  Radiological  Department  is  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  apparatus,  and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr  J.  M. 
Woodburn  Morison,  Lecturer  on  Radiology  in  the  University. 

Towards  the  provision  of  two  new  Hostels  for  women  students 
the  Court  voted  ^8000  from  the  funds  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Commonwealth  Fund  Fellowships  have  been  granted  to  two  Edin- 
burgh students  :  Henry  T.  Deas,  M.A.,  for  study  at  Harvard  University  ; 
and  to  John  Williamson  for  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

_  In  connection  with  the  Sir  George  Watson  Chair  of 

„,  American    History,  Literature  and   Institutions,   Sir 

'  Robert  A.  Falconer,  President  of  Toronto  University, 

'        '  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  University. 

Professor  Sir  Richard  Lodge  visited  America  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  was  invited  to 
lecture  at  several  institutions. 
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Professor  A.  R.  Cushny,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  delivered  the 
Dohme  Memorial  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Inter-State  Post-Graduate  Assembly  of  America  visited  Edin- 
burgh in  July,  and  were  received  by  the  University,  when  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Dr  C.  H.  Mayo,  the  President  of 
the  Assembly. 

Canadian  undergraduates,  to  the  number  of  175,  visited  Edinburgh 
in  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Overseas  Education  League,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  University  Court  and  the  Students'  Represen- 
tative Council. 

Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  O.M.,  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  as 
Gifford  Lecturer  in  Natural  Theology. 

Professor  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  delivered  a  course  of 
ten  lectures  as  Monro  Lecturer  in  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric 
Archaeology. 

Mr  A.  O.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Carnegie  Research  Lecturer,  delivered 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "The  History  of  the  People  of  Scotland 
down  to  the  Union  of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots." 

Courses  for  teachers  on  English  Literature,  Geography,  and  Physics, 
were  conducted  during  the  vacation. 

Post-graduate  courses  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  arranged  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  University  and  the  Royal  Colleges,  were  conducted 
during  the  vacation. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
Honorary  conferred  on :  The  Rev.  John  du  Plessis,  M.A., 
Degrees.  B.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
South  Africa.  (In  absentia)  The  Rev.  John  Hall,  O.B.E.,  Minister  of 
Warrender  Park  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Rev.  Kirkwood 
Hewat,  M.A.,  Minister-Emeritus  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Prest- 
wick.  The  Rev.  William  Main,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Trinity  College 
Parish  Church,  Edinburgh ;  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
Governor  of  George  Heriot's  Trust.  The  Rev.  Tissington  Tatlow, 
M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon : 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Dr  Charles  Horace  Mayo  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  President  of  the  Inter-State  Post-Graduate 
Assembly  of  America.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  Addis,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Alexander  Hugh  Freeland  Barbour,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  formerly  Senior  Lecturer  in  Gynecology.  Brig.- 
General  the  Hon.  Charles  Granville  Bruce,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  Chief  of  the 
Mount  Everest  Expedition.     Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton.     Arthur  Stanley 
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Eddington,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Cambridge.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  George  James  Lidstone, 
F.I. A.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries.  The  Right  Hon.  James 
Ramsay  Macdonald.  Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  formerly 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Clinical  Surgery.  Robert  Muir,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  University  of  Glasgow.  Charles  Grant  Robertson, 
C.V.O.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Sir  Harold 
Jalland  Stiles,  K.B.E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Regius  Professor-Emeritus 
of  Clinical  Surgery.  Thomas  Frederick  Tout,  F.B.A.,  M.A.,  formerly 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Manchester.  James  Watt,  W.S., 
Edinburgh. 

Professor  Kemp  Smith  was  appointed  as  Assessor 

tt  i  *?  « D  u.  to  represent  the  Senatus,  vice  Professor  Sir  Richard 
University  Court.  T     ,  r         •        ,  ' 

*  Lodge,  resigned. 

Professor  Sir  Robert  Philip  succeeds  Professor  Sir  Harold  Stiles, 
resigned,  as  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Bailie  Thomas  B.  Whitson  succeeds  Judge  F.  J.    Robertson   as  a 
representative  of  the  Town  Council. 


After  giving  five  years  of  unselfish,  strenuous,  and 

Secretary  to  the    most  efficient  service  to  the  University  as  Secretary, 

University.       Professor    Wilson    resigned  that    office   towards   the 

end  of  last  year.  During  his  period  of  office,  the 
experiment  of  combining  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Court  with  that  of  the 
Senatus,  and  with  the  general  secretarial  duties  of  the  University  proved 
so  satisfactory,  that  the  arrangement  has  been  continued  and  seems 
likely  to  become  permanent.  This  result  is  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  Professor  Wilson's  "  unfailing  tact,  his  grasp  of  the  complicated 
business  of  the  University,  both  in  its  minutiae  and  in  its  wider  aspects, 
his  assiduity,  and  his  strong  common-sense."  In  his  relations  with  the 
body  of  the  graduates  and  with  undergraduates  he  was  always  courteous 
and  helpful.  Professor  Wilson  continues  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  of  Public  Law. 

Mr  W.  A.  Fleming,  Advocate,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Professor  Wilson. 

Professor  A.  F.  Basil  Williams,  of  M'Gill  University, 
anges   n      e    Montreai  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  History  in 


Professoriate. 


succession  to  Sir  Richard  Lodge,  resigned. 


Professor  Godfrey  H.  Thomson,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  of  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  Chair  of 
Education. 

Mr  David  Oswald  Dykes,  LL.B.,  Advocate,  Lecturer  on  Adminis- 
trative Law,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Constitutional  Law 
and  Constitutional  History,  in  place  of  Professor  J.  H.  Millar,  resigned. 
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Mr  William  Oliver,  B.Sc,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Lecturer  on  Organisation  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  newly-erected 
Chair  of  Commerce. 

Mr  D  P.  D.  Wilkie,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  F.R.C.S.,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Surgery,  vice  the  late  Professor  Alexis  Thomson. 

Mr  David  Murray  Lyon,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.P.,  has  been  appointed 
Christison  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  vice  Professor  J.  C.  Meakins, 
resigned. 

Mr  John  Fraser,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  F.R.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  vice  Professor  Sir  Harold  Stiles,  resigned. 


Appointments    Mr  J.  F.  Rees,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Economic  History, 
to  other  has    been    elected    Professor    of    Commerce   in   the 

Universities,  etc.  University  of  Birmingham. 

Mr  W.  W.  M'Clelland,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  B.Ed.,  resigned  the  Lectureship 
in  Education  on  his  appointment  to  the  joint  post  of  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  and  Director  of  Studies 
at  the  St  Andrews  and  Dundee  Training  Centre. 

Professor  J.  A.  S.  Watson,  B.Sc,  has  intimated  his  desire  to  resign 
from  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  the  end  of  the 
Autumn  Term,  as  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  Sibthorpian  Chair 
of  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr  James  E.  Macartney,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology, 
has  been  elected  Director  of  Pathological  Services  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

Mr  W.  A.  Ferrar,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  has  resigned  his  Lectureship  in 
Mathematics,  on  being  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Hertford  College, 
Oxford. 

Professor  Jonathan  O.  Meakins,  M.D.,  CM.  (M'Gill),  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.), 
F.R.S.  (Edin.),  Christison  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Medicine,  M'Gill  University,  and  Physician-in-chief  in  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 

Dr  R.  T.  Dunbar,  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  Department,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Physics  Research  Laboratory  in  the  University 
of  Wales,  Cardiff. 

Dr  David  Jack  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  Department,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Staff  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Pittsburg,  U.S.A. 

Dr  J.  F.  Mountford,  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Latin,  has 
received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States. 
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w       it       f  A  +      Professor  E.  T.  Whittaker  has  succeeded  Sir  Richard 
Lodge  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Professor  Sir  Richard  Lodge  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  History. 

Professor  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson  has  retired  from  the  Chair  of 
Commercial  and  Political  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law,  which  he  has 
held  for  forty- five  years. 

Mr  E.  M.  Horsburgh,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Reader  in  Mathematics, 
has  been  appointed  a  Member  of  Senatus. 

Mr  Arthur  Birnie,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Economic  History  in  place  of  Mr 
J.  F.  Rees. 

Mr  S.  W.  P.  Steen,  M.A.,  and  Mr  A.  C.  Aitken,  D.Sc,  have  been 
appointed  Lecturers  in  Mathematics. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  University  Court  and 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  whereby  the 
duties  of  the  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  shall  be  associated 
with  those  of  the  Director  of  Studies  in  the  Edinburgh  Training  Centre. 
Professor  Thomson  will  therefore  take  up  the  duties  of  both  posts. 


P       It      f       ^r    J-    ^"    Mackenzie,     Ph.D.,     D.Sc,     Reader    in 

„  .  Chemistry,    has    been    elected    a    Member    of    the 

Science.  „       .        ■" 

b  acuity. 

Professor  E.  P.  Stebbing  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
India  to  complete  his  history  of  the  Forests  of  India. 

Major  W.  S.  Patton,  Lecturer  in  Zoology,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  until  ist  October  1926  in  order  to  take  charge,  at  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  an  investigation  into  the  disease  Kala  Azar,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr  Edward  Hindle. 


„       ..        „  _  Professor  Hepburn  Millar  has  resigned  the  Chair  of 

Faculty  of  Law   „         .       .       \  T  ,  .,,         .       .       1  TT- 

Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History. 

Sheriff  John  Chisholm  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  English  Law 
for  the  Session  1925-26. 


FACULTY   NEWS 

Dr   Robert  A.  Fleming,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Clinical 

Faculty  of       Medicine,  Dr  J.  Haig  Ferguson,  Senior  Lecturer  on 

Medicine.         Clinical  Gynecology,  and  Dr  J.  V.  Paterson,  Senior 

Lecturer     on     Ophthalmology,    have    been    elected 

Members  of  Senatus. 

Mr  J.  W.  Struthers,  Senior  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  has  been 
appointed  a  Member  of  the  Faculty. 

Mr  J.  W.  Struthers,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Mr  Henry  Wade,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  have  been  appointed  Senior  Lecturers  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

Professor  Sir  Harold  Stiles  resigned  his  appointment  as  Regius 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Mr  J.  W.  Dowden,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  resigned  his  appointment  as 
Senior  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  on  being  appointed  Surgeon  to 
Chalmers  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment as  Senior  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  on  the  expiry  of  his 
period  of  office  as  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Mr  F.  E.  Reynolds,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  Lecturer  on  N euro-pathology. 

Mr  George  Buchanan,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Lectureship 
in  Bacteriology. 

Dr  W.  T.  Benson  has  succeeded  the  late  Dr  Claude  Ker  as 
Lecturer  on  Infectious  Diseases. 

Mr  J.  M.  Woodburn  Morison,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  established  Lectureship  in  Electrical  Therapeutics  and  Radiology. 
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Professor   Hunter  Stewart    died    30th    June    1924. 

Professor  Charles  As  the  first  Professor  of  Public  Health  in  the  Uni- 

Hunter  Stewart,  versity,  to  him  was  given  the  task  of  organising  the 

Institute  of  Public  Health  founded  under  the  bequests 
of  Dr  Bruce  and  Sir  John  Usher,  and  to  this  duty  he  brought  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Europe.  He  was  a  devoted  teacher,  and  many  of  his  students 
have  risen  to  high  offices  in  the  public  health  service  of  the  Empire. 

The  late  Professor  of  Education  was  not  only  a 
Professor  Alex-  distinguished  exponent  of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
ander  Darroch.    tion,  he  was  a  living  exemplar  of  that  resolute  spirit 

in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  to  develop  and  foster.  As  a  country  schoolmaster 
he  confronted  the  problems  of  the  teacher  at  first  hand;  he  was  a 
distinguished  student  of  Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  later  he 
established  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  and  thinker  on 
educational  problems.  In  his  public  work  he  exhibited  great  adminis- 
trative powers. 

Generations  of  students  of  Moral  Philosophy  look 

Professor  James  back  with  gratitude  to  Professor  Seth's  stimulating 

Seth.  and  in  some  ways  unconventional  teaching.     He  was 

one  of  the  rare  men  who  could  successfully  give 
variety  and  life  to  a  set  discourse  by  the  employment  of  the  catechetical 
method.  The  broadening  and  stimulating  experience  he  gained  during 
the  thirteen  years  he  spent  in  teaching  in  Canadian  and  American 
Universities  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  to 
succeed  Professor  Calderwood  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  all  movements  for  civic  betterment,  and  one  of 
his  most  notable  achievements  was  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Social 
Study  and  Training  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

The  death  of  Dr  Claude  B.  Ker  prematurely  deprived 
Dr  Claude  B.  Ker.  the  University  of  one  of  its  most  popular  and  successful 

teachers.  His  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
infectious  fevers  was  unsurpassed,  and  he  left  a  deep  and  permanent 
impression  on  several  generations  of  students  of  medicine.  He  possessed 
great  gifts  as  an  administrator,  and  the  Edinburgh  Fever  Hospital, 
which  he  managed,  was  considered  a  model  of  its  kind. 

•  Dr  Fowler,  who  died  suddenly  on  24th  August  1925, 
Dr  J.  S.  Fowler,  was  a  distinguished  student  in  this  University,  and 
became  an  eminent  authority  on  Pediatrics.  As 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  the  Senatus.  His  contributions  to  medical 
literature  were  numerous  and  valuable,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  Joint  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  His  death  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  University  and  to  the  medical  profession  in 
Edinburgh. 
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There  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  on  the  part  of  each 
generation  of  students  to  detect  in  their  successors  a  trace  of  inferiority 
which,  taken  in  the  aggregate  over  a  number  of  years,  results  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  past  as  "  the  good  old  days  "  and  the  good-humoured, 
half-believed  belittling  of  the  present  as  "these  degenerate  times." 
The  purpose  of  this  brief  note  is  to  give  some  account  of  recent 
University  Athletics  in  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  an  assurance 
that  the  University  tradition  in  the  world  of  sport  is  being  worthily 
sustained. 

University  Rugby  has,  of  course,  been  the  great  disappointment 
since  the  war.  The  poverty  of  rugby  talent  was  such  that  recourse  was 
had  to  the  innovation  of  playing  "  representative  sides " — i.e.,  sides 
which  included  University  students  who  regularly  played  for  other 
Clubs  in  the  City — in  certain  matches,  e.g.  against  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
United  Hospitals.  While  this  policy  was  dictated  by  circumstances, 
and  certainly  was  the  means  of  maintaining  Edinburgh's  rugby  reputa- 
tion, it  was  naturally  never  very  popular.  In  the  last  two  years  a 
definite  improvement  has  begun.  This  year  the  practice  of  playing 
representative  sides  will  almost  certainly  be  discontinued,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  University  re-establishing  itself  among  the  first 
Clubs  in  Scotland. 

If  post-war  Rugby  must  up  till  now  be  put  down  frankly  as  a 
failure,  other  sections  of  the  Athletic  Club  have,  on  the  average,  been  on 
a  rather  higher  level  than  pre-war.  Probably  the  Boat  Club  have  been 
the  most  consistently  successful  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  their 
training  ground,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  University  crew  have 
established  new  records  on  the  Canal  and  Clyde  courses,  v.  Glasgow, 
and  on  the  Wear,  v.  Durham. 

The  Hockey  side  of  1921-22  was  probably  the  best  that  has  repre- 
sented the  University  for  many  years ;  and  the  same  might  almost  be 
said  of  the  Soccer  side  of  the  year  previous.  The  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
won  the  Scottish  Cup  in  192 1,  and  old  cricketers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  last  summer  our  University  defeated  both  Perthshire  and 
Greenock. 

In  pure  Athletics  University  representatives  have,  since  the  war, 
attained  a  very  high  level.  At  the  Olympic  Games  in  Paris  in  1924, 
E.  H.  Liddell,  an  Edinburgh  University  student,  won  the  400  metres 
in  the  world  s  record  time  of  47%  seconds,  besides  having  gained 
many  British  Championships.  Another  University  student  also  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  at  these  games,  and  Edinburgh  University  has 
now  at  its  credit  more  Championships  than  it  has  ever  held.  At  the 
Scottish  Championship  Meeting  this  year  four  firsts  and  three  seconds 
were  taken  by  Edinburgh  men,  while  the  E.U.A.C.  won  the  relay  race 
for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  and  five  members  were  chosen  to 
represent  Scotland  in  the  International  contest  at  Dublin. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Club  has  undergone  but  little  alteration 
though  its  scope  has  been  widened  somewhat.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  run  a  Shinty  Section  but  it  only  survived  for  a  year  as  the  support 
expected  from  Highland  students  was  not  forthcoming. 

Three  years  ago  a  "Pavilion  Section"  was  introduced,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  a  link  whereby  members  may  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Club  after  they  have  gone  down  from  the  University.  Subscription 
entitles  members  to  admission  to  any  event  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Club  (Football  matches,  Sports,  etc.),  and  to  take  part  in  the 
ballot  for  tickets  for  International  matches.  Complete  Fixture  lists 
are  furnished  and  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Club  sent  out 
annually.  Any  reader  desiring  further  information  should  communicate 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Pavilion  Section,  University  Union. 


^Announcements 

The  Editors  will  welcome  contributions — descriptive,  suggestive 
or  constructively  critical — on  matters  of  current  interest  in  the 
University. 

They  specially  invite  information  regarding  the  activities  of  Associa- 
tions of  Edinburgh  graduates,  or  of  local  branches  of  the  Association 
at  home  and  overseas. 

The  Organising  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  enrol  members,  or  to 
furnish  a  list  of  Edinburgh  graduates  resident  in  any  town  or  wider 
area,  to  any  member  who  is  willing  to  organise  a  local  branch  of  the 
Association.  Former  students  of  the  University,  other  than  graduates, 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  Surgery  Department,  University  New  Buildings, 
Edinburgh. 
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Editorial  Notes 

WE  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception 
that  has  been  accorded  to  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal.  From  many  sources,  both  at  home  and 
overseas,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  publication  meets  a 
want,  in  some  cases  long  felt,  in  others,  perhaps,  only  realised 
after  it  has  been  satisfied.  In  any  case  there  is  evidence  that 
many  of  our  graduates  who  have  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  lost  touch  with  University  affairs  welcome  this  means 
of  re-establishing  contact  with  the  old  place.  As  is  perhaps 
natural,  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  appreciation  come 
from  those  who  are  farthest  away,  and  who  are  most  completely 
cut  off  from  the  usual  sources  of  information  regarding  what  is 
going  on  in  Edinburgh.  Graduates  settled  in  the  Colonies,  in 
the  mission  fields,  or  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  those 
attached  to  the  public  services,  have  few  opportunities  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  so  many  of  them  are  hungry  for  news  of  her.  We 
shall  do  all  we  can  to  satisfy  their  longing. 

.u.  jj.  -a;. 

*T£*  •?£■  -TV* 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  ourselves,  we  would  again  assure 
alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  people  at  home  are  as 
interested  in  their  doings  as  they  are  in  ours.  We  have  had 
a  gratifying  response  to  our  appeal  for  news  of  graduate  clubs 
and  associations,  as  appears  on  another  page,  but  we  want 
more,  and  news  of  individuals  will  be  as  welcome  as  reports  of 
the  doings  of  groups. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  we  have  evidence  that 
a  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  objects 
of  the  Alumnus  Association  is  in  process  of  being  dispelled.  With 
or  without  reason,  an  impression  had  got  abroad  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Association  was  to  attract  funds  to  the  coffers  of 
the  University.  The  proposition  has  only  to  be  stated  to  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  No  society,  least  of  all  a  society  of 
Scotsmen,  either  by  birth  or  by  education,  could  hope  to  flourish 
if  its  essential  purpose  was  to  collect  money  from  its  own  members. 
That  many  members  of  the  Association  have  spontaneously 
manifested  their  goodwill  by  contributing  to  the  funds  we  gladly 
and  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  we  cordially  welcome  these 
practical  expressions  of  sympathy  with  our  aims  and  objects. 
Only  by  means  of  such  help  can  we  fully  carry  out  our  programme, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  this  Journal,  but 
we  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Association  is  essentially  sentimental  and  is  made  to  the  sense 
of  loyalty  and  affection  the  alumnus  has  for  his  Alma  Mater. 

4£>  -it-  -U. 
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To  celebrate  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(1726-1926)  a  Commemoration  Dinner  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  on  9th  February  1926.  The 
Dean  of  the  Faculty — Professor  Lorrain  Smith — occupied  the 
Chair.  On  the  Menu  Card  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Faculty — Alexander  Monro,  Andrew 
St  Clair,  John  Rutherford,  Andrew  Plummer,  John  Innes, 
Joseph  Gibson — all  of  whom  were  appointed  Ad  vitam  aut 
culpam.  The  members  of  Faculty — active  and  emeritus — 
present  were  :  The  Dean  (Pathology),  the  Promoter — Professor 
James  H.  Ashworth  (Zoology),  Professors  J.  Cossar  Ewart 
(Natural  History),  Sir  James  Walker  (Chemistry),  Arthur 
Robinson  (Anatomy),  G.  L.  Gulland  (Medicine),  Sir  Robert 
Philip  (Tuberculosis),  A.  R.  Cushny  (Materia  Medica),  George 
Barger  (Chemistry  in  relation  to  Medicine),  George  M.  Robertson 
(Psychiatry),  B.  P.  Watson  (Midwifery),  Edwin  Bramwell (Clinical 
Medicine),  Wm.  Wright  Smith  (Botany),  T.  J.  Mackie  (Bacteri- 
ology), D.  P.  D.  Wilkie  (Surgery),  D.  Murray  Lyon  (Thera- 
peutics), John  Fraser  (Clinical  Surgery),  P.  S.  Lelean  (Public 
Health). 
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Professors  Emeriti  F.  M.  Caird  and  Sir  Harold  Stiles 
(Clinical  Surgery) ;  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Barbour,  Dr  A.  Logan  Turner, 
Sir  Norman  Walker,  Dr  R.  A.  Fleming,  Mr  Alexander  Miles, 
Dr  J.  V.  Paterson,  Mr  J.  W.  Struthers,  Dr  J.  Haig  Ferguson. 

Apologies. — The  Principal,  Professor  Sir  E.  Sharpey  Schafer 
(Physiology),  Professor  Harvey  Littlejohn  (Forensic  Medicine), 
Emeritus  Professor  Wm.  Russell  (Clinical  Medicine),  Sir  James 
Hodsdon,  Sir  David  Wallace. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Having  expressed  appreciation  of  the  historical  account  of  the 
Faculty  published  in  the  Scotsman  by  Dr  Logan  Turner,  he 
described  the  origin  of  the  Faculty  ;  the  gradual  development 
which  had  come  about  with  the  extension  of  the  curriculum  ; 
the  work  of  the  present  day,  and  some  of  the  problems  which 
would  in  the  future  arise  for  solution.  In  conclusion,  he  added 
some  suggestion  of  what  might  be  in  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  dinner  which  would  be  held  at  the  close  of 
another  century. 

The  toast  was  honoured,  and  was  replied  to  by  Prof. 
Ashworth,  Prof.  Caird,  Sir  Norman  Walker,  Dr  Logan  Turner, 
Prof.  G.  M.  Robertson,  Prof.  Gulland,  Dr  Fleming,  Prof. 
Mackie,  and  Dr  Haig  Ferguson.  Sir  Norman  Walker  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman. 

*U»  •!£■  .U. 

"7v*  -TV*  -Jf" 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
establish  an  Alumnus  Association  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  on  lines  similar  to  our  own.  This  movement  within 
the  Universities  to  foster  esprit  de  co7<ps  among  their  graduates 
and  former  students  is  all  to  the  good,  and  we  cordially  wish  our 
sister  University  every  success. 

5&  ^k  -y- 

*7v-  -n*  -5? 

With  "Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm," 
there  was  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  Presidents'  Dinner 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  held  on  25th  February  1926, 
a  brilliant  success.  In  its  189th  Session  this  veteran  students' 
society  retains  all  its  youthful  vitality,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  older  members  to  learn  that  not  only  is  the 
active  membership   steadily  increasing,  but   that   all  the  time- 
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honoured    activities  of  the    Society  are   fully   maintained,  and 
that  fresh  developments  are  adumbrated. 

The  Senior  President,  J.  G.  M'Crie  (M.B.  1925),  occupied 
the  chair,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Guest."  The 
croupiers  were  the  Annual  Presidents :  W.  R.  Russell,  who 
replied  for  "The  Society,"  R.  H.  Sanderson  (M.B.  1925),  who 
proposed  "The  Edinburgh  Medical  School,"  and  L.  B.  Wevill 
(M.B.  1925),  who  proposed  "The  Sister  Professions."  The 
guest  of  the  evening  was  Dr  James  Taylor  (M.A.  1883, 
M.B.  1886),  Physician,  Queen's  Square  Hospital,  London, 
who,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Royal  Medical  Society," 
gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  period  when  he 
himself  occupied  the   Presidential   Chair  in   1886. 

The  Post-Graduate  Courses  in  Medicine,  first  organised  in 
1905  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  and  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  continue  to  flourish.  A 
comprehensive  programme  for  the  ensuing  course  has  been 
arranged,  and  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  University 
New   Buildings. 

The  Nature  of  Religion  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1925.  Price  15s.). 
Under  this  title  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson  presents  his  Glasgow  Gifford 
Lectures  of  1924-25.  It  is  the  fullest  statement  he  has  yet  given  us  on 
those  problems,  the  consideration  of  which  has  been  his  life-work.  It 
is  a  very  notable  book,  in  which  wide  and  accurate  scholarship  and 
mature  human  experience  are  directed  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness, 
humility,  and  open-minded  receptivity,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  highest 
of  all  themes  of  human  speculation.  It  should  make  as  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  thinking  layman  as  to  the  professed  theologian. 

In  The  Background  of  English  Literature  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1925. 
Price  7s.  6d.)  Professor  Grierson  has  collected  most  of  the  occasional 
papers  and  addresses  written  by  him  during  the  last  eleven  years.  It 
is  pleasant  and  appropriate  that  the  Essay  which  gives  the  book  its 
title  should  be  the  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  by  the  author  on 
taking  up  his  duties  among  us  in  191 5,  for  the  work  represents  the 
finest  fruits  of  his  thought  and  labour  during  his  Edinburgh  years. 
Many  of  the  papers,  which  include  his  Warton  Lecture  on  Byron  and 
his  Leslie  Stephen  Lecture  on  Classical  and  Romantic,  will  already 
be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in 
this  compendious  form.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  them, 
but  find  refuge  in  a  borrowing  from  Johnson.  These  are,  indeed,  "  gay 
and  vigorous  dissertations,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction, 
and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his  power  of 
performance." 
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The  Edinburgh  Medical  School: 
Its  Origin  and  Early  Progress 

IN  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  medical  education 
in  Edinburgh  which,  in  February  1726,  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  and  to  the 
formation  of  an  organised  School  of  Medicine  in  the  city,  the 
student  of  history  must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians.  He  must 
have  some  conception  also  of  the  authority  which  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  exercised  over  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  and  of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
Council  and  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Incorporation  of  Barber- Surgeons. — In  1505,  the 
barbers  and  surgeons  of  the  city  petitioned  the  Town  Council 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  Incorporated  Crafts  of  the  Burgh. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  in  the  union  thus  effected  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  rudiments  of  medical  education  in  the  City. 
Certain  clauses  in  the  Seal  of  Cause  or  Charter  of  Privileges 
furnish  evidence  of  what  was  required  of  those  desirous  of 
qualifying  for  the  Craft.  No  apprentice  was  to  be  admitted 
unless  he  could  both  "wryte  and  reid."  The  preliminary 
examination,  therefore,  was  not  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
although  doubtless  it  taxed  severely  many  of  the  apprentices  of 
these  days.  Instruction  in  anatomy  included  acquaintance  with 
"the  complexioun  of  every  member  in  Manis  bodie.  And  in 
lykewaise  he  knaw  all  the  vaynis  of  the  samyn  that  he  may 
mak  flewbothomea  in  dew  tyme."  Further,  the  Craft  petitioned 
that  "we  may  have  anis  in  the  yeir  ane  condampnit  man  efter 
he  be  deid  to  mak  anatomea  of."  Thus  the  study  of  anatomy 
was  early  recognised  as  the  basis  of  surgery  and  medicine. 
Surgical  practice  was  largely  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
blood-letting,  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  the  care  of  wounds. 
Professional  experience  was  obtained  by  the  apprentice  in  the 
service  of  his  master,  the  period  of  pupilage  extending  to  six 
years,    and    terminating   with    an    examination    qualifying  him 
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as  a  member  of  the  Calling.  In  1657,  by  the  union  of  the 
surgeons  with  the  apothecaries,  the  subject  of  pharmacy  was 
added  to  the  course  of  study.  Shortly  thereafter  a  small 
Botanical  or  Physick  Garden  was  laid  out  adjacent  to  the 
High  School  Yards,  and  in  it  medicinal  herbs  were  cultivated. 

During  the  century  preceding  the  union  of  the  barbers 
and  surgeons,  three  of  the  four  Universities  in  Scotland,  those 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  had  been  founded 
by  Papal  Bull,  which  instituted  Faculties  in  Arts,  Theology, 
and  Law,  but  which  made  no  provision  for  medical  education. 
In  1505,  a  Conjoint  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Medicine  was 
created  in  Aberdeen,  the  holder  of  which,  designated  as 
Mediciner,  was  expected  to  deal  with  all  that  pertained  to 
the  training  of  the  student  of  medicine.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  a  time  at  least,  fell 
into  abeyance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(1583)  the  College  of  Edinburgh — the  youngest  of  the  Scottish 
Universities — was  created  by  Charter  of  King  James  VI., 
and  under  its  powers  the  Town  Council  was  given  authority 
to  administer  her  affairs.  In  this  instance  also,  no  Faculty 
of  Medicine  was  instituted.1  It  was  not  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Universities  of  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  established  Faculties  of  Medicine, 
while  St  Andrews  did  not  found  a  medical  school  until  the 
very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. — In  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  movement  was  initiated  with 
the  laudable  object  of  improving  the  status  of  professional  training 
in  Edinburgh.  For  a  number  of  years  it  had  become  customary 
for  many  of  the  young  men  desirous  of  following  a  medical  career 
to  seek  their  training  and  take  their  degree  in  medicine  in  the 
continental  schools,  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  at  Paris  and 
Rheims,  and  elsewhere.  The  experience  thus  gained  doubtless 
stimulated  in  some  of  them  the  desire  to  improve  the  conditions 
which  then  existed  at  home.  It  is  more  than  probable  also, 
that  Harvey's  discovery  and  the  effect  of  his  teaching  during 

1  In  1599,  The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow,  was  established 
It  was  not  a  teaching  body,  but  it  exercised  medical  and  fiscal  supervision  over  the 
Barony  of  Glasgow  and  neighbouring  counties,  examining  candidates  to  practise 
therein. 
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the  first  half  of  the  century  exerted  a  similar  influence.  Robert 
Sibbald  of  Kipps  in  Stirlingshire,  a  graduate  of  medicine 
at  Angers,  was  prominent  amongst  a  small  coterie  which 
included  Archibald  Stevensone,  Andrew  Balfour,  and  Thomas 
Burnet.  Sibbald  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
considerable  scientific  attainments,  but  he  possessed  high 
ideals,  untiring  energy,  and  determination.  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  to  establish,  in  1676, 
in  association  with  Andrew  Balfour,  another  "  Physick  Garden," 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  James  Sutherland,  to  whom 
the  Town  Council  gave  an  annual  salary  of  ^20  sterling.  They 
annexed  his  profession  to  the  rest  of  the  liberal  sciences  taught 
in  the  College,  and  nineteen  years  later  appointed  him  Professor 
of  Botany.  The  year  1676  is,  however,  regarded  as  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  Chair,  the  oldest  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Another  movement,  involving  more  important  issues,  was 
initiated  by  Sibbald  and  his  friends.  Three  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  found  a  College  of 
Physicians,  but,  for  various  reasons,  the  scheme  on  each 
occasion  had  failed  to  materialise.  At  the  fourth  attempt 
Sibbald  wisely  avoided  the  pitfalls  which  had  wrecked  the 
schemes  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  conciliatory  methods 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  Universities,  the  Incorporation 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Faculty  in  Glasgow.  A  Charter  was 
obtained  from  King  Charles  II.,  and  the  Great  Seal  was 
appended  on  St  Andrew's  Day,  1681.  Four  years  later,  in 
pursuance  of  their  policy  to  improve  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
petitioned  that  Professorships  in  Medicine  should  be  created 
in  the  College.  The  Town  Council,  therefore,  in  1695, 
unanimously  elected  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University.  Six  months  afterwards  similar  appoint- 
ments were  conferred  upon  Dr  James  Halket  and  Sir 
Archibald  Pitcairne,   Fellows  of  the  College. 

No  attempt,  however,  was  made  at  this  time  to  organise  a 
complete  medical  school ;  no  duties  were  assigned ;  no  salaries 
were  given  to  the  newly-elected  professors.  Beyond  the  title 
acquired  and  a  provision  made  for  their  accommodation,  the 
positions    were    otherwise    merely    honorary.       Pitcairne,    the 
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most  distinguished  physician  in  Scotland  at  that  period, 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Physic  at  Leyden,  and  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  after  his  appointment  that  Sibbald  advertised  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Latin. 

The  Foundation  of  the  School  of  Anatomy. — In  the  patent 
granted  to  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  by  William  and 
Mary  in  1694,  the  authority  exercised  by  that  body  over 
candidates  desiring  to  practise  was  considerably  extended,  so 
as  to  include  not  only  the  city  but  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Consequent  upon  this  the  necessity  arose  for  greater  facilities 
in  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  Alexander  Monteith,  a  member 
of  the  Incorporation,  twice  called  to  fill  the  Presidential  Chair, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  Pitcairne,  applied  to  the  Town  Council 
for  anatomical  material  and  a  room  for  dissections.  Although 
the  petition  was  granted,  the  surgeons  as  a  body  immediately 
preferred  a  similar  request.  In  sanctioning  the  application 
the  Town  Council  stipulated  that  "the  petitioners  shall,  before 
the  terme  of  Michellmaes  1697  years,  build,  repair,  and  have 
in  readiness,  ane  anatomicall  theatre."  The  theatre,  which 
became  the  original  "  Surgeons'  Hall,"  was  duly  erected  on  a 
site  which  afterwards  formed  one  side  of  Surgeons'  Square. 

Instruction  was  at  first  given  by  several  dissectors,  but,  in 
1705,  a  new  system  was  devised.  Robert  Eliot  offered  to 
undertake  the  entire  duty  and  the  surgeons  accepted  his 
services.  Thereupon  he  petitioned  the  Town  Council  for 
pecuniary  assistance  and  was  granted  an  annual  allowance  of 
£i$  sterling.  Although  in  the  Council's  Minute  no  reference 
is  made  that  Eliot  received  a  University  appointment,  he  is 
referred  to  subsequently  as  "Professor  of  Anatomy,"  the  Town 
Council  having  the  sole  right  of  creating  Professorships  within 
the  city.  The  year  1705,  therefore,  is  regarded  as  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Anatomical  Chair.  Between  1708  and 
1720  anatomy  was  taught  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  first  by  Eliot  and 
Adam  Drummond  as  Conjoint- Professors,  and  subsequently, 
on  the  death  of  Eliot,  by  Drummond  and  John  M'Gill.  With 
the  resignation  of  these  two  teachers  in  1720  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successor,  a  school  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh  took 
definite  shape. 

John   Monro,    a  member  of  an  old   Scottish   family,  after 
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serving  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the  Low  Countries,  settled  in 
practice  in  Edinburgh.  He  joined  the  Incorporation  of 
Surgeons  and,  in  171 2,  became  its  President.  Like  Sibbald 
before  him,  Monro  had  profited  by  continental  travel  and  study, 
and  with  the  desire  to  establish  a  complete  medical  school,  he 
educated  his  brilliant  son,  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  design.  After  receiving  preliminary  training 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  young  Monro  was  admitted 
after  examination  to  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons,  who  at 
once  recommended  him  to  the  Town  Council  as  successor  to 
Drummond  and  M'Gill.  At  the  age  of  22,  Alexander  Monro 
was  elected  ''Professor  of  Anatomy  in  this  City  and  College" 
with  the  yearly  salary  of  ^15  sterling,  and  commenced  to 
lecture  in  Surgeons'  Hall  with  a  class  of  fifty-seven  students. 
In  1725,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  museum  through  the 
threatened  action  of  the  mob  indignant  at  the  supposed  desecra- 
tion of  the  graves  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  Monro  applied  to 
the  Town  Council  to  lecture  within  the  University.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  with  his  transference  from  Surgeons'  Hall, 
anatomy  was  taught  for  the  first  time  within  academic  walls. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Anatomical 
School,  destined  to  occupy  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
the  foremost  place  amongst  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent.  Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Barber- Surgeons  had  first  received  their  "  ane  condampnit 
man,"  but  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  country  had 
not  been  favourable  for  the  earnest  study  of  science.  Scotland 
had  produced  no  outstanding  figure  in  anatomy. 

The  Medical  Faculty  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. — During  the 
five  years  in  which  Monro  lectured  in  Surgeons'  Hall,  other 
departments  of  medicine  had  also  been  taught  in  it.  St  Clair, 
Rutherford,  Innes  and  Plummer,  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  discoursed  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
and  on  Chemistry.  After  the  translation  of  Monro  to  the 
University,  they  applied  for  permission  to  teach  there  along 
with  him,  and  on  the  9th  February  1726  the  application  was 
granted.  In  the  Minute  of  the  Town  Council  of  that  date, 
it  is  stated  that  "The  Council  unanimously  constitute  Andrew 
St  Clair  and  John  Rutherford,   Professors  of  the  theory  and 
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practice  of  medicine,  and  Andrew  Plummer  and  John  Innes, 
Professors  of  medicine  and  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh. .  .  .  And,  particularly,  with  full  power  to  them  to 
examine  candidates  and  to  do  every  other  thing  requisite  and 
necessary  to  the  graduation  of  doctors  of  medicine,  as  amply 
and  fully  and  with  all  the  solemnities,  that  the  same  is 
practised  and  done  by  professors  of  medicine  in  any  College 
or  University  whatsoever."  These  appointments  were  made 
ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  On  the  same  day  the  Town  Council 
appointed  as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Joseph  Gibson,  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Thus  the  original  Faculty  of  Medicine  comprised  five  Chairs  : 
Monro  taught  Anatomy,  which  included  instruction  in  Surgery  ; 
St  Clair,  the  Institutes  or  Theory  of  Medicine  (now  known  as 
the  Chair  of  Physiology) ;  Plummer  taught  Chemistry  ;  Gibson, 
Midwifery;  and  Rutherford  and  Innes,  conjointly,  the  Practice 
of  Physic.  With  the  appointment  of  Charles  Alston,  in  1738, 
Botany,  which  included  the  teaching  of  Materia  Medica.  was 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

While  the  establishment  of  these  Chairs  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  period  so  far  as  concerned  the  systematic  teaching 
of  the  sciences,  no  satisfactory  provision  had  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  practical  study  of  disease.  John  Monro's  conception 
of  a  complete  school  was  not  yet  realised.  A  large  public 
hospital  wherein  clinical  instruction  could  be  given  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Fellows  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  or  hospital, 
and  when  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  collected  a  small  hospital 
was  opened,  in  1729,  near  the  University.  In  course  of  time 
an  increasing  demand  for  more  accommodation  with  greater 
facilities  for  clinical  teaching  rendered  a  larger  hospital 
necessary.  Through  the  influence  and  co-operation  of  George 
Drummond,  six  times  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  a  scheme  was 
launched  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  hospital.  In  1736,  the  Infirmary  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  of  King  George  II.,  and  two  years  later  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  Infirmary  Street.  The  hospital  was  opened 
in    1 74 1    for  the  reception  of  patients.     Clinical  teaching  was 
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inaugurated,  and  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  the  building  in  Infirmary  Street  provided  the  setting  for  the 
labours  of  the  many  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
made  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  famous  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

With  the  passage  of  time  new  Chairs  were  founded  and  the 
Medical  Faculty  assumed  larger  proportions.  In  1768,  the 
department  of  Materia  Medica  was  given  separate  status  and 
Francis  Home  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  subject.  In 
1767,  a  Regius  Chair  of  Natural  History,  carrying  with  it 
the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  was  created. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  was 
reached  before  a  Chair  of  Surgery  was  instituted.  Practical 
instruction  in  the  subject  had  for  many  years  been  efficiently 
carried  out  in  the  wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  surgery 
had  been  taught  to  large  extra-mural  classes  at  Surgeons' 
Hall.  In  1776,  the  surgeons  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to 
establish  a  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University,  but  the 
influence  of  Monro  secundus  and  the  conservative  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Senatus  towards  innovations  thwarted  the 
movement.  In  1831,  however,  as  the  result  of  Government 
intervention,  the  Chairs  of  Systematic  Surgery  and  Pathology 
were  created.  The  Regius  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  had 
already  been  founded  in  1803  without  opposition,  James 
Russell,  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  subject  in  the  extra-mural 
school,  being  appointed  its  first  incumbent. 

The  salient  events  in  the  development  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  School  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
have  now  been  very  briefly  passed  in  review.  Its  two  component 
parts,  the  intra-mural  and  the  extra-mural,  developing  side  by 
side,  reacted  on  each  other  with  mutual  benefit.  Education  in 
medicine  made  great  strides,  so  that  the  reputation  of  Edinburgh 
as  a  teaching  centre  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Faculty,  the  University  had 
conferred  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine  upon  twenty-one  candidates, 
the  first  presenting  himself  for  the  degree  in  1705.  On  the 
requisition  of  the  Principal  and  the  Senatus,  the  examinations 
were  conducted  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
who  duly  reported  them  as  qualified  to  receive  the  degree.      In 
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1726,  the  newly  constituted  Faculty  examined  one  candidate 
and  recommended  him  to  the  Senatus  Academicus.^  One 
hundred  years  later,  119  candidates  qualified  in  medicine,  the 
total  number  during  the  century  reaching  3197. 

For  nearly  seventy  years,  embracing  a  period  of  increasing 
activity,  no  new  Professorships  were  added  to  the  Faculty. 
In  1858,  however,  an  important  change  was  brought  about 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  University  by 
the  passing  of  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act.  The  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  their  position  as  Patrons  of 
the  University,  had  on  many  occasions  followed  a  wise  and 
enlightened  policy,  ceased  to  administer  her  affairs  and  regulate 
her  discipline  and  system  of  graduation.  The  civic  authority, 
however,  in  virtue  of  its  old  historical  association  with  "  the 
Colledge,"  was  given  representation  on  the  University  Court 
and  the  Board  of  Curators. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  increasing  development  of 
specialisation  in  medicine  has  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  Professorships  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  number 
of  lecturers.  The  Medical  Faculty,  which  in  1726  comprised 
five  Chairs,  has  in  1926  increased  to  twenty-one.  Education 
in  medicine  has  been  entirely  revolutionised  since  Alexander 
Monro  primus  and  his  five  colleagues  received  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  Town  Council.  The  pressing  needs  of  science 
have  made  necessary  the  construction  of  many  new  buildings, 
and  further  additions  are  at  present  under  consideration.  A 
new  century  dawns,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School.1  A.   Logan  Turner. 

1  In   the   preparation   of  this   article  the   writer    is    indebted  to   the  following 
publications  : — 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  John 

Gairdner,  i860. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Edinburgh  Anatomical  School,  by  Dr  John  Struthers,  1867. 
"Some  of  the  Older  Schools  of  Anatomy,"  by  Mr  Chas.  W.  Cathcart,  F.R.C.S., 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1882. 
The  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  Bart.,  1884. 
The  Early  Days  of  the  Royal  Colledge  of  Physitians  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  R. 

Peel  Ritchie,  1899. 
The  Monros  of  Auchinbowie,  by  Mr  J.  A.  Inglis,  191 1. 
The    Edinburgh   School  of  Surgery   before   Lister,   by    Mr    Alexander   Miles. 

F.R.C.S.Ed.,  1918. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  (1505-1905),  by  C.  H.  Creswell,  1926. 
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The   Golden  Age  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh 

FOR  five  hundred  years,  from  the  twelfth  century  till 
the  eighteenth,  Scotland  played  a  vital  part  both  in 
political  and  in  religious  history,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  numbers  or  her  size.  Abroad  she  was  the  hereditary 
ally  of  France.  In  British  affairs  she  held  the  balance  of 
power.  These  intense  political  and  religious  activities  of 
Scotland  are  in  striking  contrast  with  her  intellectual  poverty. 
Before  1700,  the  works  of  George  Buchanan  alone  are  known 
to  world  literature.  Through  all  these  centuries  Scotland 
contributed  less  than  Iceland  to  the  broad  current  of  European 
literature,  and  the  passage  in  Montaigne's  Essays  which  refers 
to  the  "savages  of  Scotland"  represents  pretty  accurately 
the  estimation  in  which  Scottish  culture  was  held  on  the 
Continent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  witness 
a  dramatic  change.  Within  a  few  years,  Edinburgh  becomes 
one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  Europe,  and  a  little  town 
of  40,000  inhabitants  becomes  a  world  city,  vying  with  London 
and  Paris  as  a  centre  of  thought  and  literature.  And  in  that 
extraordinary  intellectual  activity,  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
reveals  herself  as  the  decisive  factor. 

2.  The  change  is  so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary  that  at 
first  sight  it  seems  to  elude  any  satisfactory  explanation,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  attribute  it  to  the  happy  accident  of  a  few 
outstanding  men  of  genius.  On  closer  view,  however,  there  are 
definite  causes  which  account  for  the  change.  The  main  cause 
is,  of  course,  the  Union  with  England.  An  event  which  had 
been  passionately  opposed  for  one  hundred  years,  which  was 
represented  by  its  opponents  as  the  end  of  Scotland,  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  happier  era.  Scotland,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  scene  of  endless  strife,  and  which  had 
been  suffering  from  abject  poverty,  was  henceforth  to  share  in 
the  expansion  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire. 
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The  second  cause  is  the  breakdown  of  religious  fanaticism, 
which  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  revival  of  trade  and 
industry  as  well  as  of  the  instinctive  weariness  of  the  squabbles 
of  sects  and  chapels.  Obviously,  learning  and  science  could 
not  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  intolerance.  But  they 
grew  by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
tolerance.  Calvinism,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  cause  of 
stagnation,  now  became  a  factor  making  for  progress.  The 
aggressiveness,  the  intense  earnestness,  the  moral  discipline, 
the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Scottish  Calvinist,  had  to  find 
other  outlets.  One  outlet  was  sought  in  commercial  enterprise. 
But  the  main  outlet  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  people  was 
found  in  scientific  and  philosophical  controversies. 

Notwithstanding  the  collapse  of  the  Darien  scheme,  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  set-back  which  followed,  Scottish 
trade  and  industry  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget  the  operation  of  one  particular  cause  which  helps 
to  explain  the  growing  prestige  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  she  was  necessarily  overshadowed  both 
by  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  and  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  migration  of  the  Scottish  members 
to  London  and  the  decline  of  the  Church  left  the  stage  free  for 
the  University.      Henceforth  she  stands  out  in  splendid  isolation. 

3.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
till  the  Universities'  Commission  of  1858  may  be  called  the 
municipal  period  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Hitherto 
the  University  had  had  two  masters — the  Church  and  the 
Town  Council.  The  Town  Council  is  now  supreme.  Legally, 
its  authority  is  unlimited.  It  appoints  the  professors,  it 
administers  the  funds,  it  even  settles  the  curriculum.  Again 
and  again  the  University  tried  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
Town  Council  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  University  had  already 
been  enjoying  for  generations  a  world-wide  fame,  the  Senatus 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert  its  independence 
and  to  appeal  both  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  and  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  law  courts.  Again  and  again  the  law 
of  the  land  decided  that  the  University  had  no  legal  existence, 
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until  after  forty  years  of  ruinous  litigation  the  Universities' 
Commission  of  1858  put  an  end  to  what  had  become  a 
paradoxical  anomaly. 

4.  When  we  go  back  to  those  days  of  controversy,  and  when 
we  try  to  find  out  the  prevailing  opinion,  we  find  that  there 
was  a  pretty  general  consensus  that  the  authority  of  the  Town 
Council  was  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  institution,  and  that 
the  attitude  of  the  City  Fathers  was  essentially  a  narrow,  a 
materialistic,  and  a  reactionary  one.  That  opinion  has  survived 
until  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  erroneous.  The  Town 
Council  may  often  have  been  unduly  practical,  and  somewhat 
parochial,  but  it  certainly  was  not  reactionary.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  a  curious  but  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  every 
great  question  the  City  Fathers  were  generally  on  the  side  of 
progress,  whereas  it  was  usually  the  professors  who  were  on 
the  side  of  reaction.  Most  of  the  new  Chairs  were  founded  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Town  Council  and  were  resisted  by  the 
professors.  That  resistance  was  very  natural  and  very  human. 
Universities  are  close  corporations  and  they  have  the  limitations 
of  all  such  corporations.  The  professors  were  bound  to  resent 
the  advent  of  outside  intruders,  and  they  dreaded  the  probable 
diminution  of  their  fees. 

When  we  consider  the  long  and,  on  the  whole,  the  happy 
and  cordial  relations  between  Town  and  Gown  in  the  history 
of  Edinburgh,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  same  cordiality 
is  observed  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  history  of  other 
municipal  Universities,  such  as  Brussels  and  Geneva,  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  the  Town  and  Gown  connection,  the  close 
co-operation  between  the  City  and  the  University,  is  not  the 
ideal  combination. 

History  proves  that  a  University  cannot  be  left  with 
impunity  to  its  own  devices,  that  in  course  of  time  it  must 
degenerate  into  a  corporation  with  vested  interests  and  into 
an  oppressive  oligarchy  sunk  in  sloth  and  corruption. 

History  equally  shows  that  a  University  cannot  be  allowed 
to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  and  that  wherever,  as  in 
the  case  of  German  Universities,  the  State  wields  absolute  power 
over  the  University,  the  consequences  are  equally  disastrous  for 
it  and  for  the  University. 
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And  last,  not  least,  experience  shows  that  a  University 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Church.  A 
theocracy  in  sole  control  of  education,  whether  it  be  the 
theocracy  of  Calvin  or  that  of  the  Jesuits,  is  generally  a  menace 
to  learning  and  to  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  control  of  the  University  by  the 
City  Fathers  is  open  to  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Under  the 
government  of  the  City  the  University  must  needs  be  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  just  as  the  City  must  be  amenable  to  academic 
pressure.  There  is  a  necessary  give  and  take  between  the  two 
partners.  The  University  is  brought  in  touch  with  reality  and 
the  citizens  are  inspired  with  ideals.  And  when  the  University 
has  the  good  fortune  of  enlisting  for  half  a  century  the  business 
capacity  and  the  high  purpose  of  a  Lord  Provost  such  as  George 
Drummond,  the  alliance  between  the  temporal  power  of  the 
City  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  University  becomes  an 
irresistible  force  for  good. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  Town  Council  may  no  doubt  explain 
some  of  the  abuses  which  continued  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  business  mind  should  look  upon 
learning  mainly  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and  that  it 
should  consider  the  possession  of  a  Chair  as  a  vested  interest. 
The  practice  became  more  and  more  general  of  selling  and 
transmitting  a  Chair  just  as  one  would  transmit  any  other  form 
of  property.  The  practice  was  all  the  more  natural  because 
the  salaries  were  very  small,  because  pensions  were  unknown, 
and  because  intellectual  capacity  was  really  transmitted  by 
heredity  as  in  the  famous  dynasties  of  the  Monros  and  the 
Gregorys. 

The  political  and  moral  changes  of  the  new  regime  were 
reflected  in  one  drastic  innovation  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 
The  time-honoured  system  of  Regents  was  abolished  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Professorial  system.  Henceforth  each  essential 
subject  had  a  professor  attached  to  it. 

Historians  of  the  University  seem  to  me  to  attach  far  too 
much  importance  to  this  change,  which  they  represent  as  the 
main  cause  of  University  expansion.  Pedagogues  even  to-day 
are  apt  to  overrate  enormously  the  importance  of  educational 
methods  and  regulations.     In  fact  both  the  professorial  and  the 
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tutorial  systems  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  prosperity  of  a  University  depends  on  causes  more  far- 
reaching.  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  deeper  cause 
of  the  marvellous  prosperity  and  expansion  of  Edinburgh 
University  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  introduction  of 
a  freedom  which  is  unknown  to  any  University  even  in  our 
own  day. 

One  must  be  familiar  with  the  inner  history  of  the  institution 
to  realise  how  absolute  that  freedom  was  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Edinburgh  University.  The  professor  might  teach  whatever 
he  liked  and  the  student  might  learn  whatever  he  chose.  The 
University  was  not  bound  by  one  thousand  and  one  regulations 
as  she  is  to-day.  There  was  no  unwieldy  Calendar  of  one 
thousand  pages.  There  was  no  curriculum.  There  were  no 
examinations.  There  was  practically  no  graduation.  In  vain 
did  the  University  authorities  try  to  bring  graduation  again 
into  favour.  The  students  and  the  public  resisted  their  efforts. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  University 
enjoyed,  long  before  the  German  Universities,  a  Lehrfreiheit 
and  a  Lernfreiheit  which  even  a  modern  German  University 
might  envy. 

There  was  one  other  form  of  liberty  which  may  seem  to 
have  been  less  desirable.  Professors  not  only  considered  them- 
selves free  to  teach  what  they  liked,  but  they  considered 
themselves  free  not  to  teach  at  all.  Professors  took  their 
duties  much  more  unconventionally  and  much  less  mechanically 
than  would  be  allowed  to-day.  They  were  much  more  inclined 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  These  were  the  days 
when  promising  young  noblemen  were  expected  to  prepare 
themselves  for  political  life  by  a  grand  tour  on  the  Continent. 
When  Professor  Adam  Ferguson  was  asked  to  accompany  a 
young  aristocrat  as  travelling  tutor  for  two  years,  he  applied 
for  leave  of  absence.  The  town  authorities  refused.  The 
refusal  did  not  prevent  the  Professor  from  starting  on  the 
grand  tour  or  from  being  reinstated  in  his  Chair  on  his 
return.  Nor  did  it  prevent  him  from  taking  the  same  liberty 
when,  ten  years  after,  he  was  given  a  chance  of  going  to  America 
on  a  political  mission,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reporting  on 
the  condition  of  the  colonies. 
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6.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  it 
was  this  very  absence  of  examinations  and  graduation  that  was 
the  paradoxical  origin  of  the  Honorary  Degrees  which  play 
such  a  spectacular  part  in  our  modern  Universities.  Owing 
to  the  disfavour  of  the  ordinary  graduations  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  ordinary  degrees,  even  professors  found  themselves 
without  those  qualifications  which  would  recommend  their 
merits  to  the  outside  world.  They  were  only  able  to  get  a 
Degree  by  the  very  expensive  process  of  spending  several  years 
at  a  foreign  University,  such  as  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  which  were 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  favourite  resorts  of  Scottish 
students.  The  lamentable  result  was  that  most  of  the 
professors  had  no  magic  letters  after  their  names.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  man  in  the  street  this  might  prove  a  serious  disqualifica- 
tion. Professors  would  feel  like  the  fox  of  the  fable  mentioned 
by  Huxley,  who,  in  the  company  of  the  other  foxes,  made  the 
unpleasant  discovery  that  he  had  no  tail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  order  to 
make  the  situation  less  uncomfortable  for  its  own  teachers, 
the  Senatus  thought  it  expedient  to  confer  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  three  of  its  professors.  That 
trivial  expedient  is  the  humble  origin  of  the  solemn  ritual  which 
was  destined  to  become  such  a  prominent  feature  of  our 
University  life. 

7.  There  remains  another  cause  which  seems  to  me  to  explain 
very  largely  the  prosperity  of  the  University  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  namely,  that  spirit  of  universality  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  eighteenth  century  generally.  Here  again  the 
conventional  historian  is  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
facts.  Historians  of  the  University  tell  us  that  the  advantage 
of  the  new  Professorial  system  over  the  Regent  system  was 
mainly  that  it  made  for  specialisation.  That  view  seems  to  me 
entirely  mistaken.  The  introduction  of  the  Professorial  system 
for  several  generations  did  not  make  for  specialisation,  rather 
did  it  tend  to  produce  a  far  greater  versatility,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  professors  were  not  tied  to  special  subjects.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  professors 
in  those  spacious  days  moved  from  one  subject  to  another 
subject  which   had   absolutely  no  relation  to  it.     Thus  Adam 
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Smith  in  succession  taught  in  different  schools  English 
Literature,  Political  Economy,  Moral  Philosophy  et  qucedam 
alia  ! 

8.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  expansion  of 
Edinburgh  University,  certain  it  is  that  for  several  generations 
it  was  a  hotbed  of  genius.  Not  even  the  sensational  beginning 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  after  the  disaster  of  Jena  can  show 
such  a  galaxy  of  men  of  genius  and  men  of  talent.  Principal 
Robertson  is  the  renovator  of  historical  literature.  David 
Hume  is  the  father  of  modern  philosophy.  Maclaurin  is  the 
most  illustrious  mathematician  of  his  age.  Joseph  Black  is 
proclaimed  by  Lavoisier  as  his  inspirer  and  his  master. 

9.  There  was  one  very  paradoxical  though  very  natural 
result  of  the  fame  of  Edinburgh  professors,  and  of  the  easy  and 
liberal  system  of  teaching.  The  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  in  Europe,  was 
for  several  generations  one  of  the  most  aristocratic.  To-day 
Scottish  middle-class  parents  are  increasingly  disposed  to  send 
their  sons  to  Oxford,  partly  because  Oxford  is  supposed  to  have 
a  better  social  standing  and  also  because  it  provides  better 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
English  noblemen  sent  their  sons  to  Edinburgh,  because 
intellectually  it  stood  much  higher  than  the  southern  universities. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Oxford,  as  we  know  from  the  con- 
current and  independent  testimony  of  Adam  Smith  and  of 
Gibbon,  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  ignorance.  On  the  contrary, 
Edinburgh  was  world-famous.  Such  was  the  prestige  of 
Edinburgh  professors  that  the  English  aristocracy  were  not 
content  to  send  their  sons  to  the  University,  they  also  engaged 
the  services  of  its  teachers  as  travelling  tutors  on  their  grand 
European  tour. 

10.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Edinburgh  University  was 
especially  great  in  Arts  and  Medicine.  But  the  development 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  was  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  because  of  the  prevalent  quackery  and  of 
the  universal  prejudice  against  doctors  and  surgeons.  With 
regard  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  its  development  began  with  the 
advent  of  the  Monro  dynasty :  Monro  primus,  secundus,  and 
tertius.     And  in  all  fairness  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
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the  initiative  did  not  come  from  the  University  but  from  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  from  the  beginning  there  was  an  intense  rivalry  between  the 
University  and  the  extra-mural  bodies.  That  rivalry,  which 
began  as  a  keen  competition  and  which  developed  into  a 
magnanimous  emulation,  has  remained  until  this  day  a  great 
asset  to  the  University. 

n.  Slowest  of  all  was  the  development  of  the  Law  Faculty. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  because  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Scotland  was  an  age  of  philosophical  and  literary  lawyers. 
There  were  no  more  prolific  and  versatile  writers  than  Lord 
Karnes,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Hailes.  But  none  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  jurists  did  anything  to  promote  legal 
studies  within  the  University.  This  neglect  was  due  to  many 
causes  and  these  causes  are  still  operative  to-day,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Clyde  in  a  recent  address  to  the  University  Law 
Society.  The  Law  Faculties  have  always  been,  in  every 
country,  mainly  professional  schools  preparing  for  the  Bar. 
Their  studies  have  also  been  much  more  pragmatic,  much  more 
realistic,  much  less  based  on  principles.  Even  after  Bentham, 
Sumner  Maine,  and  Lorimer,  the  legal  profession  has  never 
taken  kindly  to  the  philosophy  of  law  or  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  even  those  law  students  who 
wanted  to  pursue  their  legal  studies  could  acquire  their 
knowledge  in  a  much  more  pleasant  way,  namely,  that  of 
studying  at  a  continental  University.  It  was  a  roundabout 
way  and  a  far  more  expensive  way,  but  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  was  a  genteel  profession  and  parents  could  afford  to 
give  their  sons  a  genteel  education. 

12.  The  very  prosperity  of  the  University  was  ultimately 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  both  in  its  political  relations 
and  in  its  academic  administration.  The  University  had 
become  an  institution  of  far-reaching  influence  and  could 
no  longer  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Town  Council. 
Nor  were  the  City  Fathers  equal  to  the  financial  burden  which 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  University  would  have 
involved.  Their  finances  were  in  such  a  parlous  condition  that, 
in  1833,  the  Town  Council  was  declared  bankrupt,  a  con- 
tingency  which    would   be   impossible    in   our  progressive  age 
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when  it  is  not  the  tax  collector  but  the  tax  payer  who  is 
bankrupt.  The  difficulties  on  the  educational  side  were  as 
pressing  as  those  on  the  financial  side.  The  curriculum  of 
University  studies  could  no  longer  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  students  owing  to  the  steady  multiplication  of  subjects 
and  owing  to  the  growing  specialisation  of  science.  Nor  could 
the  organisation  of  University  Departments  be  left  to  the 
chances  of  lucky  or  unlucky  accidents.  For  instance,  the 
efficient  teaching  of  anatomy  could  not  be  allowed  to  depend 
on  the  co-operation  of  Dr  Knox  with  his  indefatigable  and 
ingenious  associates  the  wholesale  murderers,  Burke  and 
Hare. 

The  pressure  of  those  two  needs,  the  financial  and  the 
educational,  made  it  necessary  both  to  adjust  the  relations 
between  the  University  and  the  Town  Council,  and  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  teaching  and  more  definite  regula- 
tions for  the  better  organisation  of  studies.  The  solution 
of  that  double  problem  was  the  task  of  the  Universities' 
Commission  of  1858,  which  inaugurated  the  modern  era  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall 
deal  with  the  reform  introduced  by  that  Commission  and  by 
the  Commission  of  1889.  Charles  Sarolea. 


The  Royal  Scots,  19 14- 19 19,  by  Major  John  Ewing,  M.C.  (Oliver  & 
Boyd,  1925.  Price  25s.).  The  many  Edinburgh  University  men  who 
served  with  the  Royal  Regiment  during  the  War  will  be  gratified  to 
find  its  deeds  so  admirably  commemorated  by  our  Lecturer  on  Colonial 
History.  Major  Ewing  has  had  a  tremendous  task,  having  to  follow 
the  fortunes  and  achievements  in  the  various  fields  of  war  of  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  battalions,  but  he  has  not  been  overcome  by  the  complexity 
of  his  subject.  He  follows  the  chronological  order,  outlines  the  general 
position  at  all  the  great  crises  of  the  War,  and  shows  how  the  Royal 
Scots  battalions  played  their  part  in  them.  The  book,  indeed,  might 
almost  serve  as  a  history  of  the  War,  just  as  a  good  biography  of  a 
great  public  character  often  gives  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  than  a  full-dress  history  does.  It  is  written  in  a  clear, 
terse,  workmanlike  style,  rising,  when  the  subject-matter  demands  it, 
to  a  certain  massive  strength  and  dignity.  Royal  Scots  will  feel  that 
they  have  in  Major  Ewing's  book  a  regimental  history  which  is  worthy 
of  their  regiment. 
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FROM  the  earliest  times  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine.  As  far  back  as  1505,  when  the  Barber- 
Surgeons  asked  the  Town  Council  to  grant  them  a  Seal  of 
Cause  as  one  of  the  city  guilds,  they  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  their  petition  a  claim  for  anatomical  material,  not  only  for 
individual  study  but  "ilk  ane  to  instruct  utheris."  In  a 
desultory  way  anatomy,  and  certain  other  branches  of  medicine, 
were  studied  and  taught  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  for 
over  200  years,  when  it  began  to  be  felt  that  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  medicine  should  be  put  upon 
a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

John  Monro,  a  member  and  President  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  this  project.  This  far- 
seeing  and  good  man  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of 
"founding  a  Seminary  of  Medical  Education  in  his  native 
country,"  and,  about  the  year  1720,  he  formulated  a  plan  which 
was  favourably  received  by  the  medical  corporations  of  the 
city.  In  his  only  son  he  recognised,  with  a  paternal  instinct 
more  than  usually  discriminating  and  wholly  altruistic,  the 
instrument  by  which  his  cherished  dream  might  be  realised. 
He  built  better  than  he  knew,  for  three  generations  of  his 
descendants  were  destined  to  hold  in  succession  from  father 
to  son,  over  a  period  of  126  years,  one  of  the  most  important 
Chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

To  John  Monro  belongs  by  right  the  honourable  title  of 
"Father  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,"  usually  assigned 
to  his  son. 

Alexander  Monro  primus  (1697-1767),  although  born  in 
London,  was  of  purely  Scottish  blood :  his  father  was 
descended  from  the  Monros  of  Milton,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden.  Early  in  life  he  showed  a  bent  towards  medicine, 
and  had  certain  natural  aptitudes,  which  his  father,  in  pursuance 
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of  his  plans  for  his  son,  encouraged  in  every  way.  After 
passing  through  the  Arts  course  in  the  University,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  his  father  "to  get  insight  and  knowledge 
into  the  art  of  Chirurgie,"  and  he  took  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  as  were  then  available  in  Edinburgh  to  study 
chemistry  and  anatomy  at  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  the 
rudiments  of  materia  medica  at  the  Physic  Garden.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  father  he  gained  experience  in  morbid 
anatomy  by  taking  part  in  post-mortem  examinations  conducted 
by  the  surgeons.  Through  his  industry  he  was  ready  to 
undergo  his  trials  for  admission  to  the  Incorporation  of 
Surgeons  before  the  allotted  time,  and  was  admitted  on 
20th  November   17 19. 

Such  a  training,  however,  was  deemed  insufficient  for  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  for  which  career  his  father  had  designed 
him,  so  he  was  sent  first  to  London  to  study  anatomy  under 
Cheselden,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  While 
in  London  he  made  a  number  of  anatomical  preparations, 
which  he  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College 
of  Surgeons,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  Thence  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  finally  to  Leyden,  where  he  came  under  the  spell 
of  the  great  Boerhaave.  Leyden  was  then  the  Mecca  of 
medicine,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  were  subsequently  to 
be  the  colleagues  of  Monro  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  also 
studied  there  may  account  for  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrines 
and  teaching  methods  of  Boerhaave  came  to  mould  the 
traditions  of  the  Edinburgh  School. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  22,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Town  Council 
elected  Monro  Professor  of  Anatomy  within  the  city  at  a  salary 
of /15  a  year. 

To  lend  eclat  to  his  introductory  lecture  his  father,  unknown 
to  Alexander,  had  invited  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates, 
the  Presidents  and  members  of  the  Colleges,  and  the  whole  of 
the  surgeons  and  apothecaries.  "  Being  a  man  of  genuine 
modesty,  Monro  was  thrown  into  such  confusion  by  this 
distinguished  audience  that  he  forgot  the  lecture  which  he  had 
committed  to  memory,"  and,  having  left  his  notes  at  home, 
"  he  began  to  show  the  preparations  which  lay  before  him  ; 
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the  signs  of  the  things  signified  arranged  themselves  in  his 
mind,  and  the  utterance  immediately  followed.  The  experiment 
succeeded  so  well  that  Monro  ever  afterwards  accustomed 
himself  to  extemporaneous  delivery."  With  few  exceptions  the 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh  have  followed  Monro's 
example. 

The  story  of  the  transference  of  Monro  from  the  Surgeons' 
Hall  to  the  University  and  the  foundation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  has  been  told  elsewhere.  His  great  achievements  as 
an  anatomical  investigator  and  teacher  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
but  it  must  not  be  omitted  that,  with  Lord  Provost  Drummond, 
Monro  was  the  moving  spirit  in  establishing  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  He  also  founded  a  Medical  Society  and  edited 
six  volumes  of  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  which  it 
published.  Later  this  society  became  the  "  Philosophical 
Society,"  with  Monro  and  David  Hume  as  joint-secretaries. 
Three  volumes  of  its  proceedings — Essays,  Physical  and 
Literary— -were  edited  by  Monro.  Finally,  the  Society  was 
incorporated  as  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1782. 

After  holding  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  for  thirty-eight  years 
he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son. 

Alexander  Monro  secimdus  (1733- 18 17),  the  youngest  son 
of  Monro  primus,  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  his  native 
University,  and  he  became  so  proficient  in  anatomy  that  he 
was  able  to  relieve  his  father  of  most  of  his  evening  lectures 
while  yet  only  a  third-year's  student  in  his  twentieth  year. 
He  was  appointed  colleague  and  successor  to  his  father,  in 
1754,  at  the  age  of  21.  After  receiving  his  appointment 
he  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  study  of  anatomy  under 
the  best  masters  in  Europe  :  in  London,  under  William  Hunter, 
in  Leyden,  under  Albinus,  and  in  Berlin,  under  Meckel,  in 
whose  house  he  lived. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  took  up  his  duties  as 
professor,  and  began  dramatically  by  controverting  his  father's 
teaching  regarding  Leeuwenhoek's  doctrine  of  the  blood,  with  a 
boldness  that  is  said  to  have  acted  on  his  audience  "like  an 
electric  shock."  But,  says  Sir  John  Struthers,  "it  was  at 
once  seen  that  he  was  master  of  his  subject  and  of  the  art  of 
communicating    knowledge    to    others ;    his    style    was    lively, 
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3.— ALEXANDER  MONRO 
(Secundus). 


2.— ALEXANDER  MONRO 
(Primus). 


4.— ALEXANDER  MONRO 
(Terlius). 


Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  from  Portraits  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 
No.  3  from  an  Engraving  by  James  Heath,  after  Raeburn. 
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argumentative,  and  modern  compared  with  that  of  his  more 
venerable  colleagues ;  and  from  the  beginning  onwards,  for 
half  a  century,  his  career  was  one  of  easy  and  triumphant 
success." 

In  addition  to  teaching  anatomy  to  a  class  that  reached 
the  number  of  400,  and  carrying  on  anatomical  research,  the 
second  Monro  was  admittedly  for  more  than  half  a  century 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  consulting  physician  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  Scotland.  He  claimed  to  be  Professor  of 
Surgery  as  well  as  of  Anatomy,  and  obtained  a  new  commission 
to  this  effect  from  the  Town  Council  in  1777,  but  he  did  not 
practise  as  an  operating  surgeon.  He  held  the  Chair  for  fifty 
years,  and  although  for  the  last  ten  years  his  son  was  conjoined 
with  him,  he  continued  to  do  most  of  the  work  himself  till 
he  retired  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  75. 

He  passed  a  peaceful  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
garden  he  had  planted  on  his  estate  at  Craiglockhart,  and  died 
in  181 7. 

Alexander  Monro  tertius  (1773- 1859)  is  perhaps  more  to 
be  pitied  than  envied  in  that  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed 
a  father  and  a  grandfather  of  such  distinction. 

When  Monro  secundus  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to 
appoint  his  eldest  son  as  colleague  and  successor,  he  represented 
that  he  became  daily  "  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  advantages 
the  students  would  derive  from  his  having  conjoined  with  him 
a  colleague  more  capable  of  undertaking  the  laborious  parts 
of  his  course,  and  of  prosecuting  inquiries  and  performing 
experiments  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Science." 

Ah  me !  how  seldom  see  we  sons  succeed 
Their  father's  praise ! 

The  petition  was  granted,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  for  ten  years  father  and  son  carried  on 
the  work  conjointly.  In  1808  the  father  retired,  and  the  son 
succeeded.  He  was  then  35  years  of  age,  and  beyond  his 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  and  one  other  paper,  he  has  left  little 
evidence  of  his  industry  up  to  this  time.  He  was  not  devoid 
of  accomplishments  or  ability,  he  spoke  Latin  well,  and  was 
fond  of  art,  but  is  reputed  to  have  been  "insufferably  careless 
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and  lazy."  This  judgment  appears  to  be  too  sweeping,  for 
between  1811  and  1842  he  made  a  considerable  number  of 
contributions  to  anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  he  did  not  inherit  the  family- 
talent  as  a  teacher.  "  In  all  he  did  and  said  his  manner  betrayed 
an  impassioned  indifference,  as  if  it  were  all  the  same  to  him 
whether  his  teaching  was  acceptable  or  not."  At  that  time 
John  Barclay  and  Robert  Knox  were  at  the  height  of  their 
well-deserved  fame  as  lecturers  on  anatomy  in  the  extra-mural 
school,  and  from  them  most  of  the  students  received  their 
education,  save  on  one  day  in  the  session  when  they  repaired 
to  Monro's  class-room  to  greet  with  a  shower  of  peas  the 
quotation  read  literally  from  his  grandfather's  notes  written 
a  century  before — "When  I  was  a  student  in  Leyden  in  1719." 

Monro  held  the  Chair  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  1846  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  Goodsir,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Monros 
came  to  an  end  after  they  had  held  sway  for  126  years. 

A.   M. 


We  give  an  especially  hearty  welcome  to  the  Edinburgh  University 
English  Literature  Society's  Paumflet  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  1925.  Price  is.). 
It  is  a  sixteen-page  booklet  containing  poems  by  nine  members  of  the 
Society.  That  a  students'  Society  should  have  the  spirit  and  confidence 
to  initiate,  and  the  ability  to  carry  through  so  successfully,  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind,  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  University  of 
a  healthy  intellectual  life.  The  attempt  would  have  deserved  praise  even 
if  the  result  had  not  been  so  good  as  it  is.  The  poems  are  "  chiefly 
lyrical "  and  express  a  variety  of  moods  in  variously  modulated  verse 
forms.  They  are  pleasantly  unpretentious,  and  fresh  and  unhackneyed 
in  rhythm  and  phrasing.  The  authors,  we  feel,  have  a  real  idea  of  what 
poetry  is,  and  their  strivings  after  beautiful  and  adequate  expression  have 
not  gone  unrewarded.  We  hope  the  "Paumflet"  will  have  the  success 
it  deserves. 

The  literature  of  pediatrics  has  been  enriched  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  a  fourth  edition  of  Dr  John  Thomson's  Clinical  Study  and 
Treatment  of  Sick  Children  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  1925.  Price  30s.),  and 
Professor  John  Fraser's  Surgery  of  Childhood  (Edward  Arnold  &  Co. 
Price  42s.).  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  such  technical  works 
in  detail,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  together  these  two  books 
furnish  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  exposition  of  present-day 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  disease  in  children,  and  admirably  reflect 
the  teaching  of  the  Edinburgh  School. 
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Sir, — May  I  suggest  that  the  present  time  is  appropriate  for  the 
publication  of  an  Historical  Register  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ? 
The  members  of  the  Alumnus  Association  have  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
realised  how  much  such  a  register  would  help  to  promote  the  end  which 
they  have  in  view.  The  initial  volume  of  the  Register  would  contain  a 
record  up  to  the  year  1925 — the  year  in  which  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  was  issued — and  new  editions  (or  supplementary  volumes)  could 
be  published  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  years. 

The  precise  contents  of  a  Register  would  be  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration,  but  in  the  main  they  would  necessarily  consist  of  (1)  an 
account  of  the  Constitution  of  the  University,  and  of  the  University 
Buildings,  (2)  names  of  Principals,  Professors,  etc.,  (3)  names  of  Honorary 
graduates  and  of  graduates  with  Honours,  (4)  a  description  of  Founda- 
tions and  Benefactions  (in  the  case  of  the  more  important  scholarships 
the  names  of  the  holders  being  given).  Some  of  this  information  is 
contained  in  each  issue  of  the  University  Calendar.  But  much  of  it  can 
be  got  only  by  a  laborious  perusal  of  the  sixty-seven  volumes  of  the 
Calendar  which  have  been  issued  since  the  Commission  of  1858.  A 
Register  would  contain  the  whole  in  a  convenient  form.  Oxford  dis- 
covered the  need  for  such  a  volume  in  1900,  and  Cambridge  followed 
ten  years  later. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  the  value  of  such  a  volume.  It 
would  form  a  record  of  honour  which  would  adequately  commemorate — 
much  more  adequately  than  they  are  commemorated  at  present — the 
benefactors  of  the  University,  the  teachers,  and  the  students  who  attained 
to  distinction.  It  would  also  help  appreciably  towards  intensifying  the 
corporate  life  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  graduate  members  of 
the  University  have  been  in  close  touch  with  it  for  only  a  brief  period, 
and  that  perhaps  in  the  distant  past.  They  are  widely  scattered,  and 
with  reference  to  many  of  them  the  phrase  "  corporate  life  "  has  hardly 
any  meaning.  At  best  they  can  have  only  vague  memories  of  a  few 
University  teachers  and  of  some  of  the  undergraduates  who  were 
contemporary  with  them.  The  possession  of  an  Historical  Register 
.  would  serve  to  multiply  these  memories  and  to  make  them  more 
definite. 

But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  draw  attention  to  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  serious  deficiency. — I  am,  etc., 

R.  P.  Hardie. 

Edinburgh,  May  1926. 
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The    Senatus    Academicus    has     elected     Professor 
General.  Grierson  to  represent  it  on   the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  the  National  Library. 

The  University  Court  has  appointed  the  following  as  delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire :  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor  Sir  Thomas  Hudson  Beare,  Professor  Whittaker,  Professor 
Lorrain  Smith. 

Professor  Arthur  Stanley  Eddington,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  Plumian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Gifford 
Lecturer  for  1926-7. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  formerly  Pitt  Scholar  in 
Divinity,  has  been  appointed  Gunning  Lecturer  for  1925-8. 

Professor  D.  F.  Tovey  presided  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  held  in  Edinburgh  in  January. 

Professor  H.  J.  C.  Grierson  recently  lectured  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  on  "John  Milton,  Man  and  Poet." 

Dr  J.  Drever,  Reader  in  Psychology,  has  been  appointed  President 
of  the  Psychology  Section  of  the  British  Association. 

Professor  A.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Electors  to  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge. 

Professor  Edwin  Bramwell  delivered  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  on  5th  November  1925, 
his  subject  being  "  The  Muscular  Dystrophies,  Sympathetic  System, 
and  Endocrine  Glands." 


Mr  John  Brown  Clark,  M.A.,  and  Mr  James  Roberton 
University  Court.  Christie,  M.A,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  have  been  re-elected  as 

Assessors  to  represent  the  Council  of  the  University 
for  a  period  of  four  years. 


_  .  n         ,  Mr    S.    K.    Gifford    Kerr,   M.A.,   LL.B.,   W.S.,    and 

of  th  MisS    Mar£aret    H-    Kidd'    M-A"   LLR>   Advocate, 

„  .         .,  have  been  elected   members  of  the  Business   Com- 

University.  ... 

*  mittee. 

Mr  R.  Y.  Murray  Wright,  M.A.,  and  Mr  James  S.  Lawson,  M.A., 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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The  University  Court  has  appointed  Colonel  Percy 
Changes  in  the    Samuel  Lelean,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  to  the 
Professoriate.     Bruce  and  John  Usher  chair  of  pubHc  Health 

Professor  Lelean  was  born  in  Canada  in  1871,  and  studied  medicine 
at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  He  entered  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  had  extensive  experience  in  sanitary  science  and  in 
administrative  work  in  South  Africa,  in  India,  and  in  Egypt.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College.  Later  he  acted  as  Home  Office  Inspector.  His 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  subject  include  a  valuable  text- 
book on  Sanitation  in  War. 

The  Court  has  also  appointed  Dr  William  Robertson,  F.R.C.P., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  Director  of 
Instruction  in  Sanitary  Administration. 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  create  a  complete  School  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  which  will  provide  training  both  for  under- 
graduates, and  for  post-graduates  preparing  for  the  Diplomas  in 
Public  Health  and  in  Tropical  Medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
opportunities  for  research  in  Sanitary  Science. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Agriculture,  caused  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  J.  A.  S.  Watson  to  the  Sibthorpian  Chair  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Oxford,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Ernest 
Shearer,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  at  present  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture.  The  appointment,  it  is  hoped,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  closer  co-operation  between  the 
University  and  the  Agricultural  College,  as  Professor  Shearer  will 
continue  to  act  as  Principal  of  the  College,  combining  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  those  of  his  Professorship.  It  is  proposed  to  appoint 
an  additional  University  lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  order  that  the  new 
Professor  may  be  able  to  overtake  the  additional  administrative  work 
which  the  new  arrangement  necessarily  entails. 

Professor  Shearer,  who  is  a  native  of  Orkney,  was  born  in  1879 
and  studied  at  Edinburgh  from  1897  to  1904,  graduating  M.A.  with 
Honours  in  Economic  Science,  and  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.  On  leaving 
the  University,  he  entered  the  Indian  Agricultural  Service,  in  which 
he  continued  to  serve  till  191 1,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Giza  Higher  College  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1919  he  was  appointed  Chief  Technical  Official  in  the 
Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He  became  Principal  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  in  1924. 

Mr  F.  W.  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  succession  to  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson.  Mr  Ogilvie 
was  born  in  1893  and  was  educated  at  Clifton  and  Balliol,  where  he 
was  reading  for  his  degree  in  Classics  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  He 
served  in  the  army  from  1914  till  1919,  and,  on  returning  to  Oxford, 
specialised  in  Political  Economy,  a  subject  which  he  had  begun  to  study 
while  on  service.  Since  May  1920  he  has  been  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
on  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  18th  December 
Faculty  of  Arts.  1925,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con- 
ferred upon  John  Eddy  Asirvatham,  B.A.  (Madras), 
B.D.  (Hartford) ;  John  Arnott  Hamilton,  M.A.,  B.D. ;  Lena  Margaret 
Small,  M.A. ;  John  Taylor,  M.A.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  two  candidates. 

At  the  Ceremonial  on  25th  March  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
was  conferred  on  Donald  Campbell  Bryce  Gordon,  M.A.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  five  candidates  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  on  one  candidate. 

Mr  Bruce  Dickins,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Reader  in  English 
Language  and  Mediaeval  Literature,  with  a  seat  on  the  Faculty. 

Dr  A.  C.  Aitken  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  lectures  on 
Statistics  and  Mathematical  Economics  in  place  of  Dr  Carse. 

Dr  Archibald  Milne,  Depute  Director  of  Studies  in  the  Provincial 
Training  College,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  School  Organisation 
and  Administration. 

Mr  R.  B.  Kerr,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Modern 
Educational  Systems  and  Problems. 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  25th  March 

Faculty  of        1926,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 

Divinity.  on   James  Baxter    Allan,   M.A.,  B.D.  (St  Andrews), 

James  Randolph  Kellems,B.  A.(Oregon),  B.D.(Eugene). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  three 
candidates. 

The  Aitken  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Cecil  James  Mullo 
Weir,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  Gray  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  Frank  Wood,  M.A.,  B.D. 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  25th  March 
Faculty  of  Law.    1926  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on    two   candidates  and  the  degree    of  Bachelor  of 
Law  on  six  candidates. 

Mr  William  Garrett,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Private  International  Law. 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  18th  December 

Faculty  of        1 92  5 ,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on 

Medicine.         fourteen  candidates.     George  Buchanan  (M.B.  191 8) 

and     Andrew     Fergus     Hewat     (M.B.     1907)    were 

awarded  Gold  Medals  for  their  theses;  Philip  H.  J.  Turton  (M.B.  192 1) 

was   "highly   commended,"   and    Andrew  J.    M.   Butter   (M.B.    1923), 
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Robert  M.  Galloway  (M.B.  1920),  Wm.  F.  Mair  (M.B.  1923),  John  P. 
Stewart  (M.B.  1923),  and  Alexander  B.  Williamson  (M.B.  1923)  were 
"  commended  "  for  their  theses.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
conferred  upon  Adam  Cairns  White  (M.B.  1923). 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  were 
conferred  on  forty-four  candidates. 

The  Diploma  in  Public  Health  was  awarded  to  three  candidates. 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  18th  December 

Faculty  of        1925,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  in  the  depart- 

Science.  ment  of  Pure  Science,  was  conferred   upon   Robert 

Scott  Wishart,  M.A.,  B.Sc;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Philosophy  on   Mary  Russell   Mackenzie,  B.Sc,  and  Oswald  James 

Walker,  B.Sc.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  the  department 

of  Technical    Chemistry,  was  conferred    on  two   candidates,   and    the 

Diploma  in  Forestry  was  awarded  to  one. 

At  the  Ceremonial  on  25  th  March  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
was  conferred  on  Ronald  Gray  Gordon,  M.D.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  James  Wyllie  Gregor,  Mohamed  Reda 
Madwar,  B.Sc,  Frederick  Whalley  Sansome,  B.Sc  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  four  candidates  in  the  departments, 
respectively,  of  Engineering,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  on  two  in 
the  department  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Mr  A.  L.  Bowden,  B.Sc,  assistant  in  the  Engineering  Department, 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Western  Australia. 

Mr  Maxwell  Davidson,  B.Sc,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  the  Engineering  Department. 

At  the  Graduation  Ceremonial  held  on  25th  March 
Faculty  of  Music.  1926,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  conferred 
on  Wilfrid  Greenhouse  Allt. 

The  Bucher  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  James  Stewart 
Deas,  M.A. 


Undergraduate  Activities 

The  chief  event  of  the  winter  session  was  the  visit  of  the  Lord 
Rector  (Mr  Stanley  Baldwin)  to  deliver  his  address.  Excellent  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  S.  R.  C,  and  the  Rectorial  Address  went  off 
with  the  usual  enthusiasm  but  without  undue  turbulence.  The  Prime 
Minister's  subject  was  "  Truth  in  Politics."  The  traditional  torch-light 
procession  rounded  off  the  event. 
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The  annual  revue,  known  as  "  The  S.  R.  Ceenium,"  was  successfully 
held  in  December.  The  novelty  of  the  production  was  a  seriously 
executed  and  seriously  produced  Greek  Drama,  written  by  Professor 
Mair,  followed  by  a  less  serious  treatment  of  the  identical  plot  in  the 
manner  of  musical  comedy. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  term  the  S.  R.  C.  organised  a  "  Settlement 
Week,"  during  which  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  students  in 
various  ways  to  collect  funds  for  the  University  Settlement.  The 
results  were  eminently  satisfactory  both  financially  and  socially.  An 
interesting  and  successful  item  in  the  programme  was  the  issue  of  a 
comic  paper — Gardyloo — which  had  a  wide  circulation. 


Obituary 


The  death  of  Professor  Cushny  took  place  suddenly 
Professor  Arthur  at    Edinburgh    on    24th    February    1926.      He   was 
Robertson        bom   &t    FochaberS)   Morayshire,  in    1866,   took    his 
Cushny.  degrees  in  Arts  and  in  Medicine  with  high  honours 

at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  study 
of  Pharmacology  in  various  continental  schools.  He  successively  held 
the  Chairs  of  Pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbour  (1893-1905),  University  College,  London  (1905-1918),  and  at 
Edinburgh  (191 8- 1926).  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1907,  and  had  many  other  honours  conferred  on  him.  Cushny's 
text-book  on  Pharmacology,  and  his  works  on  The  Secretion  of  the 
Urine  and  on  Digitalis  are  classics.  Professor  Cushny  was  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  his  subject,  and  the 
University  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  his  death. 

a  The  career  of  Sutherland  Simpson  is  one  of  which 

Sutherland       Edinburgh  and  Scotland  may  be  proud.     Born  on 

rcq     (mb'iS    the  island  of  Flotta>  in  Orkney,  as  a  youth  he  set 
•       CMB>  /■  out  for  the  mainland  to  find  a  career  more  ambitious 

than  that  of  a  crofter  and  fisherman,  which  was  all  that  his  native  island 
offered  him.  Landing  at  Leith  he  observed  an  advertisement  for 
a  laboratory  assistant  in  the  Physiology  Department  of  the  University. 
He  got  the  post  and  ere  long  became  indispensable  to  Professor 
Rutherford  in  many  capacities.  In  his  spare  time  he  studied  for  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  and  later  took  his  medical  degree.  In  time  Professor 
Sharpey  Schafer  appointed  him  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Physiology, 
and  in  1908  he  was  selected  for  the  Chair  of  Physiology  in  Cornell 
Medical  School,  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  He  was  an  M.D.  of  Edinburgh 
(Gold  Medal  Thesis)  and  a  D.Sc.  He  built  up  the  Physiology 
Department  at  Cornell,  and  at  his  death  left  it  one  of  the  leading 
laboratories  of  the  Universities  of  America.  His  own  research  work 
was  solid  as  well  as  brilliant,  and  he  himself  was  unspoilt  by  the 
success  which  seemed  to  come  to  him  naturally. 
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.      .  Dr  Peach   died   in    Edinburgh  on  29th  January  at 

P^aS^LL  D  ^  the  age  °f  84>  He  waS  born  in  Cornwall>  but 
_  '  '  "'  removed  to  Scotland  at  an  early  age,  and  his  life- 
work  was  carried  out  within  the  bounds  of  his 
adopted  country.  Geological  science  in  Scotland  has  been  enriched 
at  all  points  by  his  industry  and  penetration,  notably  by  his  work 
on  the  survey  of  the  North-West  Highlands  and  the  Southern 
Uplands.  Though  his  most  notable  work  was  not  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University,  he  was  closely  associated  with  its  work, 
acting  frequently  as  external  examiner  in  Geology,  and  received  from 
it,  in  recognition  of  his  great  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge, 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Dr  James  Ritchie  (M.B.  1872)  died  on  10th 
Dr  James  Ritchie.  December    1925    at   the   age   of  85.       His   life  was 

spent  as  a  family  doctor  in  Edinburgh,  and  in 
addition  to  taking  a  leading  place  in  his  profession,  he  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  to  church  and  social  work  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  of  both  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow. 

DrG  E  Gabites    Dr  G"  E'  9abites  (M-R  l894)>  C.B.E.,  Timaru,  New 
"     '  '   Zealand,  died  on  5th  January. 

Dr  W.  J.  M.  Barry,  who  died  at  Cardiff  on  18th 
Dr  W.  J.  M.  Barry.  March,   will    be    remembered    by   students    of    the 

'nineties  as  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the 
University.  A  man  of  enormous  strength,  standing  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  he  excelled  in  several  forms  of  athletics.  He  was 
heavy-weight  boxing  champion  of  the  University.  After  leaving  the 
University  he  won  wide  fame  as  an  athlete,  creating  records  for 
throwing  the  hammer  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  and  winning  the  100  Yards  Swimming  Championships 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Heavy-weight  Boxing 
Championships  of  America  and  Australia. 

M  Mr    Hugh    Alexander    Webster,    F.R.G.S.,   died   in 

..  ?  Edinburgh  on   7th  January   1926  at  the  age  of  77. 

w  .  -  He  was  the  Librarian  of  the  University  from  1888 

till  1900,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health. 

He  was  one  of  the  sub-editors  of  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 

Britannica,   and    contributed    several    articles    to    it    on   geographical 

subjects.      He   was   for   a   time   editor    of    the    Scottish    Geographical 

Society's  Magazine. 


University   Clubs 


The  Edinburgh  University  Club  of  Birmingham  and 
The  Edinburgh  District  was  inaugurated  in  1897  at  a  meeting  called 
University  Club  by  the  late  Dr  Saundby.  From  that  date  until  19 13 
of  Birmingham.   Dinners  were  held  annually.     They  were  intermitted 

during  the  years  of  War,  but  were  resumed  in  1922. 
They  are  attended,  not  only  by  graduates  resident  in  Birmingham  but 
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also  by  men  from  other  towns,  so  far  apart  as  Cardiff,  Oxford,  Derby, 
and  Shrewsbury.     The  average  attendance  is  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  2  ist  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Club  was  held  on  15th  October 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  presided  over  by  Dr  Percy  T.  Hughes  (M.B.  1894), 
of  Barnsley  Hall,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire.  About  forty  members 
and  guests  were  present. 

Dr  Percy  Hughes  proposed  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
associated  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Dr  George  Mackay,  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  whose  fame  he  said  was  world-wide  and  who  had 
enhanced  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Ophthalmology. 

In  replying  to  the  toast,  Dr  Mackay  said  that  it  was  nearly  half 
a  century  since  he  took  out  his  first  matriculation  ticket  and  became 
Civis  Universitatis  Academice  Edinensis. 

Among  his  teachers  were  Dickson,  the  gentle  botanist ;  Nicholson, 
acting  for  Wyville  Thompson,  who  was  away  on  the  Challenger 
expedition ;  Crum  Brown,  whom  they  all  loved  but  rarely  obeyed ; 
Turner,  the  masterful  anatomist  and  administrator ;  Wm.  Rutherford, 
the  ineffable  physiologist ;  "  Honest"  John  Chiene  ;  Thomas  Annandale, 
the  dexterous  surgeon ;  Thomas  Fraser,  keen,  caustic,  yet  kindly ; 
Greenfield,  the  doubting  pathologist;  Grainger  Stewart,  the  massive 
and  impressive  physician ;  Douglas  Maclagan,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  maker  of  songs ;  Alex.  Russell  Simpson,  the  smiling  and  saintly 
gynecologist ;  Argyll  Robertson,  his  very  special  master  and  friend  in 
ophthalmology ;  and  lastly  there  came  the  magic  touch  of  Chancellor 
Inglis,  and  the  momentary  pause  beneath  the  cap  reputed  to  have  been 
made  out  of  George  Buchanan's  velvet  breeches. 

Dr  Mackay  dealt  with  recent  developments  in  the  University, 
educational  and  administrative,  and  with  various  undergraduate  move- 
ments.    He  also  referred  to  advances  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

In  conclusion  he  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Club  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  initiation  of  the  Association  of  Alumni 
and  of  indicating  its  objects  and  programme.  Dr  Ernest  Starkie 
(M.B.  1889)  replied. 


._,,-.       This  Association  was  formed  in   1907,  Dr  Eddison 
Tlie  West  Riding  of  Leeds    ^  D  ^    jg6^   bdng   tfae    firgt    president 

Association  ot  M  ^  first  Annual  Dinner  Sir  William  Turner, 
Graduates  ot  tne  the   Principal   of  the   University,  was  the   guest  of 

^Te5°si  y  °  the  Association.  The  members  of  the  Association 
inburg  .  have  dined  together  annually  since  then  (save  for 
the  years  of  war),  and  among  the  guests  who  have  represented  the 
University  have  been  Sir  Halliday  Croom,  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher, 
Sir  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  Sir  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  Professor  F.  M.  Caird, 
Sir  Byrom  Bramwell,  and  others. 

The  Dinner  in  1925  was  held  at  Leeds  on  18th  November.  Dr 
William  Mitchell  of  Bradford  (M.B.  1894)  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
University  in  a  reminiscent  speech,  and  the  guest,  Mr  Alexander 
Miles,  in  responding,  made  special  reference  to  the  aims  and  objects 
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of  the  Association  of  Alumni.  Over  eighty  members  were  present 
The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
Dr  Donald  Watson  of  Bradford  (M.B.  191 1),  and  Dr  J.  le  F.  Burrow 
of  Leeds  (M.B.  1910). 

..      -  This  Club  held  its  Annual  Dinner  at  Aberdeen  in 

Fd"  b       h        January.      The    President,   Dr    David    Rorie,  Cults 

Hnivei^sitWttiih    (l89°)>   occupied    the    Chair,  and    Dr   A.    Douglas 
university  oiurj.  Thomson    (M  A     l888)>    H  M     Chief  Inspector    of 

Schools,  and  the  Rev.  V.  C.  Alexander  (M.A.  1909),  Rubislaw  Parish 
Church,  acted   as   Croupiers.     The  guest   of  the  Club  was  Professor 
Davidson,  Aberdeen.     Over  seventy  members  and  friends  attended  the 
Dinner,  including :  Principal  Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  Professor  Black- 
adder,  Mr  Hamilton  Bell,  Dr  Dods  Brown,  Dr  William  Brown,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Barr,  Mr  D.  A.  Farquhar,  Mr  Alexander  Forbes,  Mr  R.  D.  S.  Grant, 
Mrs    Gray,   Secretary  of  the   Club,    Mr  A.   E.    P.    Gardner,  Mr  J.   C. 
Gardner,    Mr    Brown    Hamilton,    the    Rev.   J.    W.    M.    Hendrie,    Mr 
Ramsay  Kinnes,  Professor  Laird,  Mr  Mackie,  the  Rev.  T.  M'William, 
Dr  M'Naughton,  Mrs  Morrison,  Miss  Anna  Ross,  Dr  Struthers  Stewart, 
the  Rev.  Donald  Stewart,  Dr  Laura  S.  Sandeman,  Dr  A.  M.  Watson, 
Professor  and  Mrs  J.  A.  Thomson,  the  Rev.  A.  Tweedie,  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Wilson,  Mr  Alexander  Will,  Dr  Edward  Walker,  Mr  J.  Stewart  Watt, 
the  Rev.  Vane  Walker,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Rae,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Sutherland, 
Major  A.  O.  C.  Watson,  the  Rev.  J.  M'Queen,  Mrs  Murray,  and  others. 
The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs  Gray. 
The  toast  of  "  Alma  Mater "  was  proposed  by  the  President,  who 
commented,  in   his   own  characteristically  pawky  way,  on  the  South 
countryman  going  North,  which  "  seemed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature 
— a  case  of  true  adventure  and  high  endeavour." 

In  some  amusing  reminiscences  of  University  life,  he  touched  upon 
its  journalism,  and  quoted  a  poem  which  he  published  on  a  habit  which 
Professor  David  Masson  had  of  perambulating  his  rostrum,  and  holding 
on  to  the  gas  bracket  nearest  the  door.  It  was  called  a  "  Massonic 
Ode."     The  first  verse  was : — 

Hoots,  David,  man,  it's  odd,  I  tak'  it, 
To  see  ye  hingin'  on  that  bracket ! 
Tak'  tent,  my  lad,  or  ense  you'll  crack  it, 

An'  doon  ye'll  fa, 
Clour  your  puir  heid,  an'  tear  your  jacket 

An'  goon  an'  a'. 

The  Rev.  V.  C.  Alexander  proposed  "  Other  Universities."  In 
replying,  Principal  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  said  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  eighteen  universities,  and  in  the  British  Empire 
sixty-eight,  but  they  thought  more  particularly  of  the  great  quadrilateral, 
the  four  universities  in  Scotland,  standing  four-square  to  all  the  winds, 
and  doing  so  by  uniformity  of  tradition  and  of  custom. 

He  had  grateful  memories  of  his  professors  and  fellow-students  at 
Edinburgh,  and  recalled  Professor  Masson  swinging  the  gas  bracket 
while  declaring — "  Bacon's  Essays,  gentlemen  .  .  .  Bacon's  Essays  are 
rich,  the  richest  in  the  English  language  .  .  .  they  are  .  .  .  eh  .  .  .  just 
like  damson  jam." 
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Dr  A.  Douglas  Thomson  proposed  "  Our  Guests "  and  Professor 
Davidson  replied. 

Mr  J.  C.  Gardner  gave  "Our  Club  and  its  President,"  and  the 
President  referred  to  the  presence  of  their  senior  club  member, 
Mr  M'Creadie,  who,  he  said,  graduated  in  1873,  and  was  the  school- 
master of  Dr  Charles  Murray  ("  Hamewith "),  so  that  as  Edinburgh 
University  graduates  they  could  say  that  the  great  professor  of  the 
broadest  Buchan  probably  wrote  it  in  its  purity  because  he  came  under 
the  Edinburgh  influence. 

The    14th    Annual    Dinner    of   the    Sheffield    and 

Sheffield  District    Edinburgh    University   Club   was    held    at 

Edinburgh        the   Royal   Victoria   Hotel  on   25th   February   1926. 

University  Club.  Sir  Robert  Philip  was  the  chief  guest  of  the  Club, 

and    the    Master    Cutler    and    Professor    Mellanby, 

F.R.S.,  were  the  local   guests.     One  hundred  and   forty-six  members 

and  guests  were  present.     The  toast  of  "  Alma  Mater "  was  proposed 

by  Dr  Thomas  Easton  (M.B.  1904)  and  replied  to  by  Sir  Robert  Philip 

in  a  most  enjoyable  and  humorous  speech  which  largely  contributed 

to  the  success  of  the  reunion. 


Announcements 

The  Editors  will  welcome  contributions — descriptive,  suggestive  or 
constructively  critical — on  matters  of  current  interest  in  the  University. 

They  specially  invite  information  regarding  the  activities  of  Associa- 
tions of  Edinburgh  graduates,  or  of  local  branches  of  the  Association 
at  home  and  overseas. 

The  Organising  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  enrol  members,  or  to 
furnish  a  list  of  Edinburgh  graduates  resident  in  any  town  or  wider 
area,  to  any  member  who  is  willing  to  organise  a  local  branch  of  the 
Association.  Former  students  of  the  University,  other  than  graduates, 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Alumnus 
Association,  Surgery  Department,  University  New  Buildings,  Edinburgh. 


Office- Bearers  of  Alumnus  Association. 

President .  .  .  .  .Sir  Harold  J.  Stiles,  K.B.E.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  .....     JOHN  M'GlLCHRlST,  M.A. 

Hon.   Treasurer    ....     JOHN  L.  SOMERVILLE,  C.A. 

Convener,  Finance  Committee       .  .     The  Hon.  Lord  CONSTABLE. 

Convener,  General  Purposes  Committee    .     ALEXANDER  Miles,   M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Convener,  Membership  Committee  .     J.  J.  M.  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Editorial  Committee 

Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.       Professor  Sarolea,  K.O.L.,  LL.D. 
Professor  Wm.  Wilson,  LL.B.  Professor  R.  K.  Hannay,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Convener. 
Assistant  Editor    .     John  W.  Oliver,  M.A. 
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BICENTENARY    OF   THE   FACULTY 
OF    MEDICINE 

Introduction 

A  T  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was 
I  \  urgent  need  for  improving  the  conditions  of  medical 
A.  JL  practice  in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the  medical 
profession  guided  the  community  in  the  movement  to  provide 
a  remedy.  Existing  resources  were  extended  and  new  measures 
adopted.  Among  these  was  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  1726,  and  in  its  formation  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  co-operated 
with  the  University. 

This  combination  of  forces  has  been  maintained  in  support 
of  the  Faculty  in  its  development  to  the  present  day. 

The  leaders  of  the  profession,  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  extension  of  scientific  medicine,  undertook  the  duty  of 
teaching,  and  they  provided  for  students  in  Scotland  a  training 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  most  progressive  schools  in  Europe. 

In  the  gathering  in  June  at  the  invitation  of  the  University 
in  association  with  the  Town  Council,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  representa- 
tives from  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Empire  and  from  other 
countries  whose  Schools  had  been  associated  with  that  of 
Edinburgh  met  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  work  of 
the  Faculty  for  two  hundred  years. 

The  present  publication  contains  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  various  meetings. 
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REPRESENTATIVES    OF   OTHER   UNIVERSITIES   AND 
MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Aberdeen       .     Professor  Theodore   Shennan,    M.D. 

(Edin.),  F.RC.S.Ed. 
The  Queen's  University,  Belfast     R.  W.  Livingstone,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Vice- 

Chancellor. 
The  University  of  Birmingham  .     Professor    E.   W.    W.    Carlier,    M.D. 

(Edin.),  M.Sc. 
The  University  of  Bristol   .        .     Professor     Edward     Fawcett,     M.D. 

(Edin.),  F.R.S. 
The  University  of  Cambridge     .     Professor  Sir  Humphry  D.  Rolleston, 

K.C.B.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
The  University  of  Copenhagen  .     Professor    Johannes    Fibiger,     M.D., 

Rector. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin      .        .     Professor     T.    G.     Moorhead,     M.D., 

F.R.C.P.I. 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,     Professor  T.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.I., 

Dublin  President. 

The  University  of  Durham         .     Professor  Robert  Howden,  M.B.,  CM. 

(Edin.),  D.Sc. 
The  University  of  Glasgow         .     Professor  Robert   Muir,  M.D.  (Edin.), 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians     R.  M.  Buchanan,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.F.P. 

and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  and  S.G.,  President. 

Dalhousie    University,    Halifax,     Professor  W.  Stewart  Lindsay,  M.B., 
N.S.  Ch.B.  (Edin.),    University    of    Sas- 

katchewan. 
The      National     University     of    Professor     C     Yelverton     Pearson, 

Ireland  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  University  of  Leeds     .        .     Professor  J.  Kay  Jamieson,  M.B.,  CM. 

(Edin.),  Dean. 
The  University  of  Leyden  .        .     Professor  Jan  van  der  Hoeve. 
The  University  of  Liverpool        .     Professor  J.  M.  BEATTIE,  M.D.  (Edin.). 
The  University  of  London.         .     Sir  Holburt  J.  Waring,  C.B.E.,  M.S., 

F.R.C.S. 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,     Sir  John  Rose  Bradford,  K.C.M.G., 
London  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,F.R.S., President. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons     Sir  Holburt  J.  Waring,  C.B.E.,  M.S., 

of  England  F.R.C.S.,  Vice-President. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical    William  Hunter,  C.B.,  M.D.  (Edin.), 

School  F.R.C.P.,  Dean. 

Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School .     Professor  T.  B.  Johnston,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

(Edin.),  Dean. 
King's  College  Hospital  Medical     W.  Aldren  Turner,  C.B.,  M.D.  (Edin.), 
School  F.R.C.P. 
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Representatives  of  other  Universities  and  Medical  Schools — 

continued. 

The  London    Hospital  Medical    Robert  Milne,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

School 

Middlesex     Hospital      Medical     Henry     MacCormac,     C.B.E.,     M.D. 

School  (Edin.),  F.R.C.P. 

St       Bartholomew's       Hospital     Sir  Holburt  J.  Waring,  C.B.E.,  M.S., 

Medical  School  F.R.C.S. 

St     Mary's     Hospital     Medical     D.  C.  L.  Fitzwilliams,  C.M.G.,  M.D., 

School  Ch.M.(Edin.),  F.R.C.S. 

University      College      Medical     Sir  John   Rose  Bradford,   K.C.M.G., 

School  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Westminster   Hospital    Medical     Sir  James  Purves  Stewart,  K.C.M.G., 

School  C.B.,  M.D.  (Edin.),  F.R.C.P. 

The  University  of  Manchester    .     Professor    J.     H.     Ashworth,     D.Sc, 

F.R.S.,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  William  Boyd,  M.D.  (Edin.). 

Professor   Johan    Nicolaysen,    M.D., 

F.R.C.S. 

Professor  Sir  Archibald  E.  Garrod, 

K.C.M.G.,   D.M.,    F.R.C.P.,    LL.D., 

F.R.S. 

rDr  D.  Robert  Vaudescal. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris  .  |Dr  pAUL  MouRE< 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania     Professor   R.  Tait  Mackenzie,   M.D., 

LL.D. 
The  University  of  St  Andrews    .     Professor  P.  T.  Herring,  M.D.  (Edin.). 
The  Caroline  Medico-Chirurgical     Professor  Wilhelm  Wernstedt. 

Institute,  Stockholm 
The  University  of  Toronto         .     Professor  Alexander  Primrose,  C.B., 

M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.). 
The  University  of  Wales     .         .     Professor  E.  H.  Kettle,  M.D.,  M.S. 


The  University  of  Manitoba 
The  University  of  Oslo 

The  University  of  Oxford  . 
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University  Dinner 


ON  Thursday,  ioth  June,  the  University  entertained  at 
dinner,  in  the  Upper  Library  of  the  Old  College, 
the  Delegates,  Honorary  Graduands,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  representing  the  City  and  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Colleges,  the  Public  Services,  and  the 
Medical  Profession,  to  the  number  of  about  180. 

Sir  Alfred  Ewing,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  occupied  the  Chair. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity, 
the  Very  Rev.  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  and  after  dinner 
the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  King. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Guests,  said, — 
My    Lords   and    Gentlemen,   when    one   looks    round    on    this 
amazing  galaxy  of  medical  talent,  one  cannot  but  reflect  how 
beneficial    it    would    be    for    the    younger   members   of   your 
profession  if  the  ceiling  should  fall.     Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum. 
I    don't  know  that  justice  would  be  done,  but  at  all   events 
advancement    would   ensue.      In   proposing  the  toast   of   the 
guests,  I  should  tell  you  that  although  the  University  is  your 
host   to-night,   we   are    associated   in   this   welcome   with   two 
other    historic    bodies — the    Royal    College   of   Physicians   of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 
They  are  more  venerable  than  our  Faculty.     The  Incorporation 
of  Barber-Surgeons  dates  from  1505.     The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  won  its  charter  in  1681,  and  it  was  from  these  two 
bodies  that  the  first  professors  came  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  form  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
There  are  two  other  bodies  which  should  be  mentioned  to-night, 
on  account  of  their  close  association  with  the  Medical  School, 
namely,  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  of  which  my  friend  the 
Lord   Provost   is   the  head,  and   the   Royal    Infirmary,  whose 
Board  of  Management  is  fitly  represented   by  Sheriff  Crole. 
This  University  began   its   existence  as  the  Town's  College ; 
not  only  was  it  the  nursling  of  the  Corporation,  but  it  remained 
the  Town's  College  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.     The  records 
show  it  as   a   difficult  team   to   drive.     Most   of  us   here  are 
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professors,  present  or  past,  or  people  who  are  hoping  some 
day  to  be  professors,  and  we  know  how  difficult  professors 
can  be.  Certainly  the  Corporation  found  us  so,  in  those  early 
days.  The  Senatus  strained  at  the  leash.  They  wanted  a 
degree  of  freedom  which  the  Corporation  did  not,  for  a  long 
time,  concede.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  disputes,  which 
were  chronic,  the  Corporation  was  generally  right  and  the 
Senatus  wrong.  These  quarrels  are  long  ago  forgotten,  but 
we  remember  gratefully  that  throughout  the  palmiest  days 
of  its  Faculty  of  Medicine  this  University  was  still  under  the 
government  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  It  is  fitting  to 
recall  what  the  Corporation  did  for  us.  It  was  the  Corporation 
who  appointed  the  professors,  and  managed  them,  so  far  as 
they  were  manageable.  It  was  the  Corporation  who  established 
the  dynasty  of  the  Monros.  They  selected  professors  in  the 
medical  subjects  of  the  day,  selected  them  for  the  most  part 
wisely,  and  it  was  the  professors  of  their  choice  who  brought 
Edinburgh  to  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  The  Royal  Infirmary 
as  we  know  it  now  was  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  John 
Monro,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  First.  It  was  John  Monro 
who  urged  that  clinical  teaching  ought  to  be  included  as  an 
essential  part  of  medical  education.  His  conception  of  a 
hospital  in  which  such  teaching  should  be  given  was  happily 
realised  by  the  energy  of  Lord  Provost  Drummond,  in  the 
creation  of  the  Infirmary  only  three  years  after  the  Medical 
Faculty  had  become  established.  From  John  Monro  sprang 
the  dynasty  of  the  three  Alexanders,  primus,  secundus,  tertius. 
I  don't  think  we  could  have  stood  a  quartus,  because  Monro 
tertius  scarcely  upheld  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  family. 
The  dynasty  petered  out,  though  not  until  it  had  continued 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  in  the  persons  of  these 
three  professors.  Our  guests  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  should  perhaps  take  warning ;  if  they  have  not  a 
Monro  dynasty,  they  have  a  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  doctrine  any  more  than  a  dynasty  is  proof  against  the 
ruthless  Bolshevist,  Time. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  guests  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  toast. 
Among  so  great  a  number  one  can  only  make  a  selection, 
and  I  will  name  first  those  on  whom  we  propose  to  confer 
to-morrow  the  Honorary  Degree.  Every  one  of  the  eminent 
visitors  is  entirely  worthy  of  such  a  distinction,  but  we  offer 
it  at  this  time  only  to  sons  of  Edinburgh.     They  may  think 
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of  themselves  as  returned  prodigals,  for  whom  the  fatted  calf 
has  been  killed  to-night  and  the  best  robe  is  to  be  brought  forth 
to-morrow  morning.  Of  the  ten  persons  who  are  to  receive 
honorary  degrees,  all  got  their  medical  education  within  these 
walls,  eight  have  won  fame  outside  them,  and  the  other  two 
have  won  fame  at  home.  The  eight  who  have  won  fame  outside 
include  Sir  George  Newman,  Sir  John  Robertson,  Dr  Andrew 
Balfour,  Professors  Howden  and  Wilson,  whose  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  derived  from  my  predecessor  Principal  Turner, 
Professor  Primrose  of  Toronto,  Professor  Jolly  of  Cape  Town, 
and  Professor  Stockman  of  Glasgow.  The  two  recipients  who 
have  stayed  at  home  are  Sir  Norman  Walker,  who  has  given  up 
his  Infirmary  charge  but  is  still  a  representative  for  Scotland 
on  that  "cursed  body  of  wholly  estimable  men,"  the  General 
Medical  Council.  These  words  have  no  reference  to  any  recent 
controversy.  They  date  back  fifty  years  or  more,  and  will  be 
found  in  a  letter  which  is  quoted  in  the  Life  of  Sir  William 
Turner.  That  brings  me  to  the  last  name  on  the  list.  Dr 
Logan  Turner  is  not  only  an  eminent  specialist  and  teacher, 
and  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
but  one  who  has  done  an  important  service  to  the  history  of 
medicine  by  writing  a  discriminating  and  deeply  interesting  life 
of  his  father,  whose  name  will  long  be  reverenced  in  this 
University. 

There  are  so  many  other  guests  that  it  is  impossible  to 
name  them  all.  Our  three  elder  Scottish  Sisters  send  repre- 
sentatives to  this  festival  of  Cinderella.  Oxford  has  sent  us 
Professor  Sir  Archibald  Garrod ;  Cambridge  has  sent  Sir 
Humphry  Rolleston ;  Dublin  has  sent  Professor  Moorhead, 
Professor  Wilson,  and  Dr  Maunsell.  From  London  we  have 
Sir  James  Purves  Stewart,  Sir  John  Rose  Bradford,  Sir 
Holburt  Waring,  and  many  more.  The  University  of  Copen- 
hagen has  sent  its  Rector,  Professor  Fibiger.  From  Paris 
we  have  Dr  Paul  Moure  and  Dr  Robert  Vaudescal ;  and  from 
the  University  of  Leyden,  with  which  we  have  a  close  historic 
tie,  we  welcome  Professor  Van  der  Hoeve.  From  Oslo 
Professor  Nicolaysen,  and  from  Stockholm  Professor  Wernstedt. 
From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a  child  of  Edin- 
burgh, just  as  Edinburgh  is  a  child  of  Leyden,  we  have  Professor 
Tait  M'Kenzie.  I  shall  couple  this  toast  with  four  names — first, 
that  of  Professor  Van  der  Hoeve.  It  was  by  way  of  Leyden 
that  the  stream  of  medical  culture  came  to  Edinburgh.     It  was 
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to  Leyden  that  Monro  and  other  founders  of  our  School  were 
drawn  by  the  genius  of  Boerhaave.  Many  of  our  early  Professors 
of  Medicine  were  known  as  "  Boerhaave's  men."  Next  to 
Leyden  in  the  affections  of  this  University  comes  Paris,  centre 
of  light  for  all  the  world.  To  Dr  Robert  Vaudescal  is  due  a 
specially  warm  welcome  for  the  extraordinary  kindness  he 
showed  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  sent  many  of  our  students 
to  Paris  to  obtain  clinical  opportunities  we  could  not  furnish 
here.  Thirdly,  there  is  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston.  I  am  glad 
to  think  of  him  as  settled  in  my  old  spiritual  home,  Cambridge. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  Edinburgh ;  his  father,  Sir  George 
Rolleston,  whose  scientific  papers  Turner  edited,  was  an 
intimate  friend  to  whom  Turner  resorted  year  after  year.  The 
fourth  is  Dr  Andrew  Balfour,  a  son  of  Edinburgh  and  an  old 
Watsonian,  remembered  as  a  mighty  player  in  the  Rugby  team. 
Since  then  he  has  won  other  laurels  as  medical  adviser  in  all  the 
theatres  of  war,  as  an  apostle  of  hygiene,  as  a  bearer  of  the 
white  man's  burden,  and  also,  strangely  enough,  as  a  novelist. 
When  people  take  to  the  writing  of  novels  they  are  apt  to 
become  autobiographical :  they  exploit  incidents  in  their  own 
lives.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  in  that  spirit  that  Dr  Balfour  has 
written  stories  with  titles  such  as  Cashiered,  and  Vengeance 
is  Mine. 

These  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Medicine  has  its  lighter 
moments.  To  me  it  is  a  vast  country  held  in  immense  respect, 
but  unknown  save  in  its  splendid  effects  and  in  the  noble  zeal  of 
its  devotees.  My  own  studies  have  taken  a  different  direction, 
that  of  physics  and  engineering.  But  there  too  one  finds  a 
continuous  application  of  science  to  practice,  and  a  constantly 
increasing  influence  upon  everyday  affairs.  There  is  a  close 
parallel  between  the  relation  of  physics  to  engineering  on  one 
hand,  and  in  the  relation  of  biology  and  chemistry  to  medicine 
on  the  other.  In  both  these  fields  of  effort  we  have  a  subject 
which  is  conspicuously  progressive,  and  one  that  profoundly 
affects  the  life  and  habits  and  comforts  of  mankind.  But  I 
doubt  whether  the  development  of  engineering  can  claim  to 
have  conferred  the  same  unmixed  blessing  that  has  come 
from  the  development  of  medicine.  Engineering  and  the 
appliances  it  has  provided  have  made  the  world  more  restless, 
less  content,  less  beneficially  ruminating;  perhaps  they  have 
made  each  individual  less  master  of  himself.  To  the  influence 
of  medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  corresponding 
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drawback.  The  work  of  the  doctor,  the  work  of  the  surgeon,  may- 
be proclaimed  beneficial  without  qualification  or  reserve.  It  has 
been  gold  without  alloy.  Yours  is  a  profession  which  may  well 
spur  to  their  best  efforts  the  most  noble  minds.  I  call  upon  you 
to  drink  the  toast  of  "  The  Guests." 

Professor  J.  Van  der  Hoeve — Mr  Principal,  My  Lords, 
and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  honour  to  me  to  speak  to  so 
distinguished  a  company.  I  guess  I  am  expected  to  deliver 
a  speech  divided  in  two  parts,  as  I  am  in  the  first  place  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  guests,  and  in  the  second  place 
as  a  Dutchman,  even  as  a  Dutchman  from  Leiden. 

In  name  of  the  foreign  guests  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
hospitality  you  bestow  upon  us,  which  makes  us  feel  quite 
at  home  amongst  you,  and  I  guess  that  all  the  foreigners 
will  agree  with  me  if  I  congratulate  the  Medical  Faculty  on 
its  bicentenary,  the  University  with  such  a  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  the  City  of  Edinburgh  with  such  a  University. 

In  talking  as  a  Dutchman  to  Scotsmen  it  will  be  difficult 
to  be  short  when  our  nations  have  so  many  things  in  common, 
that  I  have  much  to  say. 

The  Scots  and  the  Dutch  are  both  fishermen  and  seafaring 
nations ;  both  were  discoverers,  so  we  find  on  the  world-map  a 
Nova  Scotia,  and  if  you  Britons  had  not  wiped  it  out  from  the 
map,  you  would  find  there  the  New  Netherlands.  Luckily,  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  still  there. 

You  boast  of  the  same  industries  we  do — editors  and  the 
manufacturing  of  strong  liquors. 

Scots  and  Dutch  printers  and  editors  are  famous  all  over 
the  world,  and  even  do  we  Dutchmen  boast  that  printing  was 
invented  by  a  Dutchman — Coster  from  Haarlem. 

As  to  strong  liquors,  it  is  a  pity  to  say,  but  truth  it  is,  Scottish 
whisky  and  Dutch  gin  conquered  the  world.  At  the  present 
moment  you  are  far  ahead  of  us,  as  whisky  is  a  far  more 
fashionable  beverage  than  Schiedam  is,  but  if  you  boast  of 
Johnnie  Walker  (and  now  I  mean  the  whisky  and  not  the 
late  professor  of  that  name)  born  1820  and  still  going  strong, 
we  can  say  that  Lucas  Bols,  born  1575,  is  still  going  just  as 
strong. 

We  seem  to  love  the  same  games,  though  it  is  still  undecided 
whether  the  cradle  of  the  now  so  fashionable  game  of  golf  stood 
in  Scotland  or  in  Holland,  where  our  ancestors  played  a  kind  of 
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golf  already  centuries  ago,  and  moreover  seems  the  word  "  kater- 
pilling,"  which  caused  as  much  difficulty  to  your  literary  men 
to  explain  as  the  fact  itself  caused  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  and  judges,  to  be  derived  of  the 
Dutch  game,  "kaatsspel." 

You  always  fought  for  your  freedom  and  religion  as  we  did, 
and  even  we  seem  to  indulge  in  the  same  vices,  but  these  we 
will  draw  a  veil  upon. 

According  to  all  this  we  nearly  seem  to  be  of  one  breed,  and 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  a  Scotsman  felt  quite  at  home  in 
Holland,  many  a  Dutchman  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  first  six  professors  who  formed  in  1614  the  staff 
of  the  University  in  Groningen  was  one  Scotsman,  MacDowell 
from  St  Andrews.  We  in  Leiden  had  Pitcairne,  who  was  before 
and  after  his  stay  in  Leiden  medical  professor  at  Edinburgh, 
and  who,  though  he  stayed  only  one  year  in  Leiden,  might  have 
had  some  influence  on  young  Boerhaave  ;  moreover  there  taught 
in  Leiden  till  his  death  a  certain  Professor  Stewart.  From  the 
many  Scotsmen  who  came  to  Holland,  some  stayed,  married 
there,  and  assimilated  to  the  Dutch  people,  and  so  in  the 
time  I  studied  in  Leiden,  one  of  the  students  was  a  certain 
MacLeod,  a  well-known  name  in  Holland,  one  of  the  professors 
a  MacGillavry,  just  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  at  this 
table,  moreover,  the  chief  of  the  well-known  clan  Mackay,  also 
represented  at  this  table,  is  a  Dutchman. 

On  the  other  hand  we  gave  some  of  our  best  men  to  your 
universities.  Tiele  from  Leiden,  whose  portrait  may  be  seen  in 
your  University,  lectured  here  as  a  guest ;  Kuenen  from  Leiden 
was  during  several  years  professor  of  physics  in  Dundee,  and 
even  the  jubilating  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh  has  at  this 
very  moment  a  Dutchman  on  its  staff,  Professor  Barger,  sitting 
yonder,  who  is  so  well  at  ease  in  Scotland  that  he  does  not  like 
to  come  to  Leiden,  though  we  would  be  happy  to  get  him. 

Now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  fifty  years  around  the  birthday  of  this  Medical  Faculty,  we 
find  in  Leiden  more  than  1500  Scottish  students,  among  them 
many  medical  ones.  If  we  look  up  in  the  Album  Studiosorum 
of  Leiden  University  the  names  of  those  Scotsmen,  we  find 
among  them  the  names  of  many  of  the  foremost  Scottish  families, 
and  I  found  in  that  list  the  name  of  nearly  every  Scotsman 
at  this  table. 

In  those  days  Latin,  being  the  universal  academic  language, 
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every  student  could  understand,  or  at  least  was  thought  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  lectures  of  any  professor  in  the  world, 
and  the  language  was  no  obstacle  against  studying  at  a  foreign 
university.  So  it  could  be  that,  the  Leiden  Medical  Faculty 
being  in  that  time  at  the  summit  of  its  glory,  medical  students 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  at  the  feet  of  our  great 
Boerhaave  listening  to  his  words,  and  so  it  happened  that  at 
the  birth  of  your  Medical  Faculty  nearly  all  the  professors 
were  pupils  of  Boerhaave  and  taught  naught  but  his  word. 

Therefore  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  your  Medical  Faculty 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Leiden  Medical  Faculty,  but  though  her 
birth  is  two  centuries  ago,  she  proved  to  be  quite  a  modern 
girl,  emancipated  in  a  short  time  entirely  from  her  mother, 
became  her  equal,  and  sometimes  surpassed  her  by  far. 

I  only  have  to  mention  two  facts,  the  application  of 
chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  by  Simpson,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  by  Lister  to  show  you  in  what 
way  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Faculty  not  only  paid  her  huge 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Leiden  but  indebted  humanity  for  ever 
to  the  Medical  Faculty  and  so  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Do  not  think,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  that  this  marvellous 
progress  of  the  daughter  caused  the  least  jealousy  or  envy  in 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  Oh  no  !  the  only  feelings  it  produced 
in  our  ancestors'  hearts  were  those  of  admiration  and  of  pride 
that  we  had  had  something  to  do  with  her  development. 
Therefore  I,  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Leiden,  may 
add  to  the  hearty  congratulations  of  Rector  and  Senate  of 
Leiden  University,  which  I  will  hand  over  to  your  Principal 
to-morrow,  the  best  wishes  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Leiden. 
We  hope  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
University  with  her,  will  prosper  and  flourish  in  years  and  ages 
to  come. 

Dr  Vaudescal, — Mr  Chairman,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  am  privileged  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  cordial  good  wishes  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
on  this  the  occasion  of  its  bicentenary.  To-morrow  I  hope  to 
present  the  address  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris ;  but  I  want  now  to  express  to  you  that  wish,  which  the 
official  document  cannot  express,  namely  the  warmth  of  our 
affection,  the  strength  of  our  feelings,  and  the  depth  of  our 
sympathy  in  France  towards  your  beautiful  country  of  Scotland. 
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Ours  is  a  common  sympathy  and  because  these  sentiments  are 
entirely  spontaneous  it  gives  to  them  their  true  value.  This 
sympathy  of  feelings  was  particularly  in  evidence  in  your  young 
students  with  whom  I  personally  had  the  pleasure  to  come  in 
contact  in  the  years  1920,  1921,  and  1922  during  their  obstetrical 
course  in  Paris.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  these 
meetings,  and  I  trust  they  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of 
their  stay  in  Paris,  as  they  lived  with  their  French  teachers. 
It  is  not  without  a  certain  emotion  that  I  come  back  to  your 
city  where  I  lived  as  a  young  man,  before  I  knew  your  feelings. 
Now  I  return  here  with  a  recollection  of  the  names  of  Syme, 
Simpson,  and  many  others  who  shed  their  lustre  on  this  city. 
May  I  add  that  a  Frenchman  on  Scottish  soil  cannot  pass  on 
without  a  tribute  to  salute  the  memory  of  your  brave  Scottish 
sons.  How  many  Scotsmen  suffered  and  shed  their  blood  and 
lost  their  lives  with  our  Ally  to  save  the  soil  of  France  !  I  drink 
the  health  of  Scotland,  to  your  eminent  medical  men,  and  to 
your  glorious  part  in  the  Great  War. 

Professor  Sir  H.  D.  RoLLESTON,— Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  My 
Lord  Provost,  and  Gentlemen,  your  guests  who,  from  many 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  now  enjoy  your  open-handed 
hospitality  have  come  to  show  their  admiration  for  the 
Edinburgh  tradition,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  debt  which 
medical  science  and  schools  elsewhere,  especially  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  owe  to  your  great  University.  You,  Sir, 
have  already  mentioned  the  representative  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  far  off  in  mileage  but 
very  close  in  brotherly  love.  It  is  not  only  from  what  may  be 
called  the  Colonies  of  this  great  School,  such  as  Montreal  in 
Canada,  that  your  guests  gladly  come  bearing  grateful  messages 
of  congratulation ;  there  are  also  those  who  would  wish  to 
be  regarded,  if  it  is  not  presumptuous,  as  your  immediate 
rivals,  and  many  hail  from  what  has  been  modestly  called  the 
"  Southern  Peninsula  of  the  Land  of  Cakes."  Some  of  these 
delegates  are  wandering  sons  of  your  own  School  who  have 
retraced  that  pleasant  road  pointing  to  the  "  Land  of  Promise  " 
as  described  by  Samuel  Johnson  and  mentioned  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  to  lay  their  tribute  at  the  feet  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
It  is  indeed  only  right  that  London  should  pay  homage,  for  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  clinical  teaching  in  Edinburgh  was  so  well  established 
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that  London  began  to  pay  the  compliment  of  imitation.  Many 
Edinburgh  graduates  have  come  to  London  for  its  good,  such 
as  Liston,  Fergusson,  Lister,  Matthews  Duncan,  and  Watson 
Cheyne,  and  the  debt  due  to  Simpson  for  chloroform  and  to 
Lister  for  making  surgery  possible  as  we  know  it  now,  as  a 
previous  speaker  has  so  well  pointed  out,  is  unforgettable. 

Your  guests  are  full  of  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and  indeed 
are  imbued  with  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,  but  there 
are  other  speakers,  and  it  would  be  improper,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  attempt  to  express  what  my  brother  of  Oxford 
will  say  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening. 

Dr  Andrew  Balfour, — Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  My  Lord 
Provost,  and  Gentlemen,  a  distinguished  son  of  Holland  and 
a  distinguished  son  of  France  have  replied  for  the  foreign- 
speaking  guests.  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston,  than  whom  no  living 
man  is  better  able  to  appreciate  and  to  appraise  the  aroma  of 
your  tobacco,  has  replied  for  another  group  of  your  guests.  To  me 
has  fallen  the  honour  of  responding  for  those  who  have  to-night 
been  called  the  prodigals  and  also  for  the  sons  of  Edinburgh 
who  have  "fared  foreign,"  but  who  have  returned  for  a  brief 
space  to  enjoy  the  great  hospitality  of  their  old  School.  Despite 
what  you  kindly  said  regarding  myself,  I  feel  there  are  many 
here  much  better  fitted  than  I  am  to  respond  to  this  toast. 
Indeed,  in  this  connection  I  would  recall  another  historic 
gathering,  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  when  was 
framed  that  Shorter  Catechism,  rejected  by  England,  adopted 
by  Scotland,  and  on  which  no  doubt  many  of  us  here  were 
brought  up  in  fear  and  trembling.  You  may  remember  at 
that  time  that  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  drafting  the 
answer  to  the  most  solemn,  and  most  important,  of  all  the 
questions,  the  lot  fell  upon  a  divine,  the  most  inexperienced, 
the  youngest  and  the  most  saintly  of  the  Fathers  and 
Brethren — much  to  his  bewilderment.  Gentlemen,  though  but 
a  babe  in  the  matter  of  after-dinner  speaking  compared  to 
some  of  the  post-prandial  veterans  here  present,  I  am  far  from 
being  young  and  still  farther  from  being  saintly.  Have  I  not 
already  been  called  a  prodigal  ?  When  I  received  the  invitation 
I  felt  as  did  the  young  divine,  and  like  him  I  engaged  in  fervent 
prayer  that  I  might  be  worthy  of  a  great  occasion.  Yet,  con- 
sidering for  whom  I  have  to  reply,  I  should  not  suffer  from  any 
perturbation  because  I  know  that  I  can  voice,  as  you,  Sir,  and 
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those  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
can  discern,  the  feelings  of  the  graduates  of  the  old  School. 
They  are  those  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  their  University. 
No  one  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Edinburgh,  no  alumnus 
of  its  famous  College,  least  of  all  no  son  of  this  royal  and 
ancient  city,  can  revisit  the  old  haunts,  the  familiar  places, 
and  experience,  perhaps,  the  familiar  weather,  without  a  feeling 
of  emotion.  And  that  emotion  will  be  the  more  profound,  the 
more  poignant,  if  the  historical  perspective  be  invoked.  Surely 
some  amongst  us  guests  to-night  remember  how  the  Medical 
School  of  Edinburgh  University  came  to  be  founded.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  England  had  been  signed. 
It  looked  as  though  Scotland's  star  had  set.  Throughout  every 
street  and  close  had  resounded  the  fierce,  all-embracing  Song  of 
the  Curses,  which  began  : 

"  Curs'd  be  the  Papists  who  withdrew 
The  King  to  their  persuasion, 
Curs'd  be  the  covenanting  crew 
Who  gave  the  first  occasion  "  ; 

and  which  ended  thus  : 

"  Curs'd  be  the  traitrous  traitors  who 

By  their  perfidious  knavery- 
Have  brought  our  nation  now  unto 

An  everlasting  slavery. 
Curs'd  be  the  Parliament  that  day 

Who  gave  their  confirmation, 
And  curs'd  be  every  whining  Whig, 

For  they  have  damned  the  nation." 

In  an  impoverished  soil,  watered  by  tears,  the  tiny  seed 
was  sown  in  the  shape  of  Dr  Eliot's  Anatomy  Room  in  College 
Wynd,  and  who  could  then  have  imagined  that,  two  hundred 
years  later,  a  world-famed  University  would  be  extending  its 
hospitality  to  her  sons  and  to  distinguished  strangers  and  would 
have  become  a  Mecca  for  men  and  women  of  many  lands? 

Assuredly,  Sir,  those  of  your  guests  who  are  Edinburgh 
men  and  have  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  Alma  Mater 
experience  to-night  both  pride  and  gratitude  at  being  bidden 
to  your  festive  board. 

Sir  George  Newman  must  be  overjoyed  to  see  to-night  the 
permeation  of  the  medical  profession  with  the  preventive  idea 
— in  this  case    the   prevention    of  starvation — while  Sir  John 
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Robertson  has,  I  am  certain,  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  abund- 
ance of  vitamines  provided,  and  the  admirable  and  skilful 
blending  of  the  viands  and  beverages  which  have  graced  your 
board.  I  reply  for  them,  Sir,  with  trepidation,  because  each 
of  them  is  a  member  of  another  and  very  different  Board,  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  School  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
the  Director,  and,  as  I  say,  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour. 
I  think  perhaps  I  might  be  permitted  to  reply  for  yet  another 
small  but  distinguished  group  of  guests,  namely  those  who  hail 
from  the  United  States,  because  it  so  happens  that  one  of  my 
great-grandfathers  was  a  loyalist  planter  in  South  Carolina, 
while  his  brother  was  murdered  by  what  were  called  Tories 
in  North  Carolina,  while  I  am  in  some  measure  associated  with 
that  powerful  and  beneficent  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  universities  of  this  country,  amongst 
them  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  recalled  the  advice  given  by  a 
great  son  of  Edinburgh,  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  to  a  certain  young  divine  (it  is  difficult  at  this  time 
in  Edinburgh  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  divines). 
This  young  divine,  who  was  what  is  known  in  clerical  circles  in 
Scotland  as  a  "  guinea-pig,"  had  earned  his  guinea  by  preaching 
in  the  presence  of  Chalmers.  Being  rather  pleased  with 
himself,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  havered  very 
considerably,  he  said  to  the  great  Chalmers :  "  Dr  Chalmers, 
what  did  you  think  of  my  sermon  to-day  ?  "  Chalmers  looked 
at  him  and  replied,  "  I  have  only  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  to 
you,  young  man,  and  it  is  this  :  Gie  ower  when  you're  done." 

Therefore,  Sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  most  gratefully  on  behalf  of  her  post- 
graduate sons  for  her  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  generous  and  able  manner  in 
which  you  proposed  the  toast  entrusted  to  your  care. 

The  Toast  of  The  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  was 
proposed  by  Professor  Sir  Archibald  Garrod  :— Mr  Vice- 
Chancellor,  My  Lord  Provost,  and  Gentlemen,  some  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  came  from  Edinburgh  to  be 
House  Physician  at  a  large  London  Hospital.  Not  long  after, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  London,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  a 
bad  place,  but  that  he  found  it  very  provincial !  Yet,  with  true 
Scottish  grit  he  stuck  to  it  and  saw  it  through,  and  has  attained 
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to  success  in  his  adopted  home.  Now,  no  one  from  the  South 
would  dream  of  calling  Edinburgh  provincial.  We  all  look 
with  admiration  upon  the  School  in  which  Simpson  and  Lister 
taught  and  many  others  well  known  to  fame,  and  which  was,  I 
take  it,  the  earliest  organised  Medical  School  on  this  island.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  remind  you  of  your  past  history,  nor  of  the 
many  students  who  have  come  hither  from  lands  far  and  near, 
and  who  have  gone  forth  to  carry  the  teachings  of  their  Alma 
Mater  to  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  quote  one  or  two  examples.  When  two  young  citizens  of 
Geneva,  Alexander  Marcet  and  Gaspard  de  la  Rive,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  during  a  local  reign  of  terror  in  1774,  were 
banished  for  a  period  of  years  and  decided  to  study  Medicine, 
it  was  to  Edinburgh  that  they  naturally  turned  their  steps. 
The  Edinburgh  of  that  day  was  the  seat  of  an  already  world- 
renowned  University.  Cullen's  successors,  Joseph  Black  that 
great  physician-chemist,  James  Gregory  the  younger,  and 
Daniel  Rutherford,  physician  botanist  and  chemist,  were  teaching 
in  the  Medical  School.  Marcet  became  a  Physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital  and  a  pioneer  of  modern  biochemistry,  whereas  de  la 
Rive  became  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  when  I  entered  as  a  student  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  three  distinguished  graduates  of 
Edinburgh  were  members  of  its  Staff — Matthews  Duncan,  that 
great  man  to  whom  modern  gynaecology  owes  so  much,  Lauder 
Brunton,  who  inoculated  others  with  his  own  scientific  enthusiasm, 
and  Dyce  Duckworth,  from  whom,  as  his  House  Physician,  I 
imbibed  the  teachings  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  of  which  he  is 
so  loyal  a  son. 

Again,  when  Oxford  decided  to  found  Chairs  in  the  Medical 
Sciences,  she  went  to  Edinburgh  for  her  first  Professor  of 
Human  Anatomy,  Arthur  Thomson  ;  later  for  her  first  Professor 
of  Pathology,  James  Ritchie  ;  and  still  later  for  the  first  occupant 
of  her  Chair  of  Pharmacology,  James  Gunn. 

But  the  toast  which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  is 
concerned,  not  with  the  past  but  with  the  future  of  your  School, 
which  is  adapting  itself  so  well  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  medicine  and  surgery  of  to-day. 

The  problems  which  confront  teachers  of  to-day  are  new 
and  very  different  from  those  which  confronted  their  fore- 
runners. The  subjects  taught  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
and  complexity.     The  burden  laid  upon  the  student  is  heavier 
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and  the  curriculum  is  correspondingly  longer.  These  facts  are 
regarded  by  the  teachers  with  much  concern,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  student  himself  is  not  perturbed  thereby.  The 
methods  of  teaching  have  to  be  revised,  and  the  teacher  needs 
to  be  familiar  with  the  new  diagnostic  methods.  Lastly,  the 
student  of  to-day,  the  schoolboy  of  the  war-time,  has  a 
different  outlook  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  much 
more  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  has  a  very  keen 
sympathy  with  the  under-dog,  is  full  of  ideals,  and  determined 
to  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  recurrence  of  great  wars 
impossible.  Yet,  when  an  emergency  arises  he  behaves  just  as 
his  elder  brother  did. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  feel  confident  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  the  Medical  School  of  this  great  University  will  maintain 
its  high  traditions,  will  adapt  itself  to  changing  times  and  needs, 
and  will  prove  itself  worthy  of  its  noble  past.  Convinced  of 
this  I  give  you  the  toast  of"  Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School,"  and  couple  therewith  the  names  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine, — Mr  Principal,  My  Lord  Provost,  and  Gentlemen, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  be  associated  on  this  occasion  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  I  appreciate  greatly  the  honour  of  replying  for  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  to  the  toast  which  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
Archibald  Garrod.  Firstly,  in  the  name  of  every  member  of 
the  Medical  School,  I  would  thank  Sir  Archibald  for  his  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  Faculty  since  its  foundation  in  1726. 

We  are  united  in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  men  who  created 
the  Faculty :  their  scientific  and  professional  attainments,  their 
writings,  their  zealous  controversies,  their  patriotism,  their  social 
gatherings.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  great  traditions,  many 
of  which  have  continued  to  this  200th  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Scotland  generally,  the  order  and  regulation  of  medical 
affairs  were  very  defective.  The  country  had  few  doctors 
qualified  by  a  sound  training :  there  was  a  swarm  of  quacks  and 
other  ignorant  persons  preying  on  the  community  and  causing 
great  harm.  Disease  was  rife,  medical  knowledge  and  resource 
were  inadequate,  and  as  yet  the  provision  for  the  training  of 
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medical  students  had  been  only  partially  realised.  To  get  over 
the  difficulties  was  a  duty  which  the  doctors  took  on  themselves. 
The  surgeons  had  applied  the  resources  of  their  Corporation  to 
provide  a  School,  and  when  the  physicians  obtained  their 
charter  there  came  a  great  impetus  to  teaching.  Chairs  were 
established,  and  at  length  the  Town  Council  was  persuaded  to 
institute  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  Finally,  the 
organisation  of  medical  service  was  completed  by  the  provision 
of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  for  the  sick  poor.  These  were 
obtained  by  the  help  of  the  community  and  were  not  only  of 
the  greatest  value  for  the  health  of  the  city,  but  they  provided 
clinical  training  for  students. 

The  Colleges,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Hospitals  were  three 
measures  of  medical  service  devised  and  set  up  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation.  Subsequent  developments  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  and  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted. 

In  working  out  the  scheme,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  took  a 
leading  part.  After  the  manner  of  his  time,  he  sought  to 
define  the  natural  basis  of  the  right  and  claim  then  made  for 
a  controlling  medical  organisation.  He  found  a  general  sanction 
in  the  principle  that  "  God  has  caused  the  earth  to  produce 
medicines  which  none  but  fools  will  reject."  He  expected  all 
men  to  agree  with  him  in  accepting  this  principle,  but  a  later 
philosopher  has  declared  that  fools  are  exceedingly  common. 

In  addition,  Sir  Robert  sought  historical  sanction  and 
recalled  the  record  of  Josina,  an  ancient  Scottish  King  who  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  zeal  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  art.  He  held  physicians  in  high  esteem,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  King  that  the  nobles  of  his 
court  were  inspired  to  follow  his  example.  Accordingly,  it  came 
about  that  in  his  day  there  was  scarce  a  nobleman  or  gentleman 
in  Scotland  who  had  not  the  skill  to  cure  wounds.  At  that 
time  the  treatment  of  wounds  was  the  branch  of  medicine  most 
in  demand,  and  the  whole  land  was  well  versed  in  the  principles 
of  military  surgery.  Sibbald  knew  that  he  could  not  convert 
the  whole  nation  to  medical  service,  as  Josina  had  done,  but 
he  believed  that  he  could  attract  the  youth  of  the  land  to  a 
medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  would  thereby  obtain 
for  Scotland  the  doctors  who  were  needed.  Nor  was  his 
scheme  too  ambitious. 

At  that  time  medicine  in  Edinburgh  had  received  a  great 
stimulus   from    Pitcairne,   a   physician   of   high    standing   and 
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reputation.  His  claim  to  fame  rested  chiefly  on  his  work  in 
relation  to  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Pitcairne  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  and  defenders 
of  Harvey's  teaching,  and  for  this  work  he  was  called  to  occupy 
the  Chair  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Short 
though  was  his  period  of  office  there,  he  had  as  a  pupil 
Boerhaave,  who  later  became  the  medical  leader  in  Europe. 

A  few  years  after  Pitcairne's  death,  a  decisive  step  was 
taken  when,  in  1726,  a  group  of  four  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to  appoint 
them  as  University  Professors  of  Medicine.  Their  petition 
was  granted,  and  they,  along  with  two  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  were  constituted  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  No 
salary  was  attached  to  the  Chairs  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery.  To  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  alone  a  salary  was 
allocated  and  that  amounted  to  the  modest  sum  of  ,£15.  The 
founding  of  the  Faculty  was  a  movement  to  serve  the  com- 
munity, and  to-day  we  honour  the  public  spirit  and  sacrifice 
of  the  founders.  They  were  the  leaders  in  the  profession  in 
their  day,  busy  in  practice,  but  they  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  teaching.  Thus  the  members  of  the  profession 
created  in  Edinburgh  a  teaching  school  to  complete  the 
medical  service  of  the  country.  The  Faculty  throughout  its 
history  has  had  the  same  willing  support.  In  this  has  lain 
its  strength  and  from  this  has  followed  its  success.  The  Chairs 
of  the  Faculty  continued  to  attract  men  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional attainments.  Indeed,  it  can  be  claimed  that  medicine 
has,  more  than  any  other  professional  school  of  the  Universities, 
succeeded  in  unifying  and  identifying  academic  teaching  and 
technical  training. 

The  teaching  Faculty,  established  from  motives  of  high 
patriotism,  began  to  attract  students  from  outside  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  opening  her 
courses  to  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  made  a 
contribution  to  human  welfare  in  every  country  reached  by  the 
English-speaking  race. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, — 
Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  I  reply  to  this 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  It  is  under 
the  aegis  of  that  body,  in  association  with  its  sister  college,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  that  the   Extra-mural  School  of 
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Medicine  exists.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  those  who 
do  not  know  Edinburgh  that  our  School  of  Medicine,  unlike 
ancient  Gaul,  is  not  divided  into  parts.  It,  however,  consists  of 
two  halves — the  University  and  the  Extra-mural  School.  Like 
the  human  body  it  is  bilaterally  symmetrical.  No  unfriendly 
feeling  exists  between  them.  The  Extra-mural  School  is 
recognised  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  one  half  is  bound  up  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  other  half,  just  as  the  health  of  the  right 
side  of  the  body  is  bound  up  with  the  health  of  the  left.  The 
heart  of  the  whole  Medical  School  from  which  both  sides  draw 
their  life  blood  and  their  inspiration  is  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  while  we  are  celebrating  the  bicentenary 
of  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  that  it  is  exactly  two 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  collected  the  first  sum  of  money  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  building  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  twelve  years  afterwards. 

The  success  of  the  Extra-mural  School  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  University,  which  accepts  the 
teaching  of  this  School  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  candidates 
for  graduation  in  the  University.  This  policy  has  been  an 
important  element  in  the  development  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine.  It  benefits  both  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  An  alternative  course  is  offered  to  medical  students. 
Of  two  teachers  one  may  appeal  to  a  student  and  the  other 
may  not,  owing  to  no  faults  on  either  side.  A  choice  of  teachers 
is  therefore  an  advantage,  as  a  sympathetic  bond  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  is  essential  in  education.  It  makes  a 
difficult  subject  easy.  The  Extra-mural  School  also  provides  an 
opening  for  teaching  to  every  young  man  who  aspires  to  become 
a  teacher,  and  if  he  possesses  the  requisite  gifts  and  is  prepared 
to  work,  he  is  certain  to  advance.  He  thus  acquires  experience 
and  gains  a  reputation  which  ultimately  leads  to  promotion. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  as  we  have  been  told,  certain 
lecturers  applied  to  the  Town  Council  to  be  recognised  as 
professors.  They  were  recognised  and  appointed,  and  thus 
was  created  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  To-day  the  succession  of  professors  is  largely 
maintained  by  a  somewhat  similar  procedure.  When  a 
lecturer  starts  lecturing  in  the  Extra-mural  School  he  applies 
to  the  University  for  recognition  and  it  recognises  him  as  a 
lecturer  whose  course  qualifies  for  graduation  in  the  University. 
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In  other  words  it  creates  him  an  embryo  professor.  The  Extra- 
mural School  thus  forms  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  staff  of  the 
University.  Some  of  the  greatest  teachers  the  University  has 
ever  had  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  Extra-mural  School  and  half 
of  the  existing  professoriate  first  of  all  were  lecturers  in  this  School. 
The  teaching  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians.  I  leave  my  colleague,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  speak  of  the  important 
work  his  College  then  did.  Anatomy  was  naturally  taught  by 
the  surgeons,  and  as  regards  material  for  teaching  there  seems 
to  have  constantly  been  a  state  of  famine  in  the  land,  but  I 
won't  touch  upon  the  relations,  sometimes  strained,  that  existed 
between  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  ancient  practice 
of  body-snatching  is,  however,  not  a  subject  concerning 
which  even  the  University  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at 
anyone.  One  of  the  predecessors  of  our  Principal,  exactly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  engaged  in  this  nefarious  business, 
and  part  of  his  spoil,  consisting  of  the  skull  of  George 
Buchanan,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  anatomical 
department.  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  proceeded 
on  much  nicer  lines.  Instead  of  a  dissecting-room  with  all 
its  horrors,  they  supported  a  botanic  garden  with  its  refined 
delights.  They  planted  and  cultivated  medicinal  herbs. 
The  art  of  healing  was  taught  by  such  eminent  Fellows  as 
Sibbald,  Halket,  and  Pitcairne.  They  were  even  recognised 
as  professors  by  the  Town  Council  forty  years  before  the 
creation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  University,  which 
neither  taught  nor  examined,  depended  in  the  most  touching 
way  on  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  to  examine  candidates 
for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  Among  the  most  treasured  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  College  is  a  letter  written  by  Principal 
Carstairs  to  the  President,  requesting  him  to  ask  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  to  examine  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  of  the  University.  Such  examinations,  or  trials  as 
they  were  called,  were  conducted  by  the  College  in  the  most 
formal  manner.  Six  examinators  were  first  of  all  appointed 
and  they  held  three  professional  examinations.  The  candidate 
was  carefully  tested  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates.      The    Principal    was    then    informed    that    the 
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candidate  had  passed  his  trials  successfully  and  he  duly 
received  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine  of  Edinburgh  University. 
These,  Gentlemen,  were  the  good  old  days,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  anyone  having  been  "ploughed."  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  they  will  ever  come  back  again.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  caught  the  prevailing 
epidemic  and  were  to  strike.  Supposing,  owing  to  the  denial 
by  the  University  of  some  cherished  wish,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  refused  to  conduct  the  professional  examinations. 
Of  course,  the  supposition  is  mere  fantasy,  but  if  such  things 
did  happen,  then,  recalling  old  times,  perhaps  Sir  Alfred  Ewing 
would  also  write  a  letter  such  as  Principal  Carstairs  wrote. 
If  he  were  to  do  so,  such  a  letter  would  be  preserved  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  even  more  carefully  than  the  one 
I  have  referred  to. 

Mr  Principal,  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  for  having  included  the  Extra-mural  School  of 
Medicine  in  this  toast  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  of  replying  to  it.  The  College  naturally  takes  the  very 
deepest  interest  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  the  formation 
of  which  it  played  so  important  a  part  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  College  desires  to  congratulate  the  University  on  the  world- 
wide reputation  which  its  Medical  Faculty  has  won  for  itself. 
Paraphrasing  words  used  on  a  historic  occasion  — "  Two 
centuries  look  down  upon  us,"  two  centuries  not  of  empty 
time  but  of  endeavour  and  achievement,  that  are  an  inspiration. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, — 
Mr  Principal,  My  Lord  Provost,  and  Gentlemen,  as  the  hour  of 
midnight  approaches  I  have  but  a  few  moments  in  which  to 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  I  think  one's  thoughts  naturally 
turn  this  evening  to  the  men  who  founded  the  School  and  the 
conditions  that  existed  at  that  period.  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  us  living  in  these  spacious  days  of  handsome  cheques, 
anonymous  donors  and  Rockefeller  millions,  quite  to  realise  the 
state  of  comparative  poverty  which  faced  the  founders  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School.  Dr  Andrew  Balfour  has  said  that 
the  period  was  a  time  of  gloom  and  depression,  with  trade  more 
or  less  at  a  standstill.  Despite  these  adverse  circumstances,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  fresh  from  their  scientific  training  in 
Holland  and  France  and  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  and 
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characteristics  of  their  race — determination  and  the  will  to 
accomplish — tenaciously  adhered  to  their  purpose  of  improving 
the  wretched  conditions  of  medical  education  at  home.  Within 
little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  of  the  building  in  which  we  are 
seated,  the  surgeons  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ^"500  sterling,  their 
modest  hall  and  anatomical  theatre.  With  a  shrewd  eye  to 
business  (another  national  trait)  they  added  to  it  public  baths, 
for  which  they  charged.  The  surgeons  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  that  a  School  of  Medicine  could  attain  no  real  vitality 
without  the  teaching  of  that  all-important  science — anatomy. 
That  was  their  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  School.  In 
their  theatre  Alexander  Monro  primus  commenced  his  lectures 
at  the  princely  salary  of  £\^  sterling,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Anatomical  School  started  on  its  long  and  honourable  career. 
The  men  of  that  bygone  period  bequeathed  to  their  successors 
a  great  heritage — creating  and  organising  in  medicine  a 
community  of  interests  and  a  unity  of  purpose.  During  the 
years  that  have  intervened,  in  spite  of  occasional  conflicting 
elements,  the  main  object  of  our  work  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of.  We  are  entering  on  our  third  century.  The 
character  of  the  gathering  assembled  here  and  the  friendly 
feelings  which  have  been  expressed  to-night,  provide  further 
encouragement  and  increased  determination  to  carry  on  our 
united  efforts  in  the  best  interests  of  medical  education. 

The  toast  of  The  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Rose  Bradford,  K.C.M.G.,  who  said, — My  Lord  Provost  and 
Gentlemen,  the  onerous  duty  has  been  put  upon  me  of  proposing 
the  toast  of  your  CHAIRMAN,  but  with  your  permission,  before 
I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  say  very  briefly  how  much  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  appreciated  your  courtesy  in 
asking  them  to  take  part  in  this  celebration.  The  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  is  well  capable  of  judging  the  inestimable 
service  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  medicine  throughout  the  world,  not  only  by  the  great 
discoveries  of  its  teachers  and  the  great  repute  of  its  clinical 
teaching,  but  perhaps  for  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  securely  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences,  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
Medicine  is  raised.  For  that  we  are,  all  of  us  who  practise  the 
art  of  Medicine,  largely  indebted  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Whether  the  individual  who  happens   to   be  President  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Physicians  would  have  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  alacrity  he  did,  if  he  had  known  that  there  was  in  the 
mind  of  your  Principal  the  possibility  of  the  roof  falling  in, 
thereby  leading  to  the  promotion  of  juniors,  is  a  matter  which 
I  leave  for  your  consideration  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  here  this  evening,  and  I  am  still  more  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  the  health  of  your  Principal  and  of 
our  Chairman.  Now,  my  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen,  a  man 
cannot  occupy  the  position  of  Principal  to  a  great  University 
without  his  being  a  man  of  parts  and  of  great  attainments. 
Sir  Alfred  Ewing  has  laid  the  foundations  for  his  success  as  a 
Principal,  in  his  career,  which  may  be  shortly  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  portion  devoted  to  teaching  and  another  portion 
devoted  to  research.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  more  suitable 
admixture  than  the  experience  of  teaching  and  proved  capacity 
for  research  can  be  possible  to  a  man  who  aspires  to  be 
Principal  of  a  great  University.  But  when  I  think  of  the  nature 
of  Sir  Alfred  Ewing's  researches  in  the  realm  of  physics,  and 
how  they  deal  firstly  with  the  subject  of  magnetism  and 
secondly  his  well-known  researches  on  the  subject  of  earth- 
quakes, I  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  in  regard  to  the 
latter  that  perhaps  another  University,  with  which  I  have  a 
closer  connection  than  with  that  of  Edinburgh,  might  have  been 
a  suitable  field  for  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  so  largely 
to  the  study  of  these  convulsive  disorders  of  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  doubtless  his  work  on  magnetism  led  to  his  being 
attracted  to  Edinburgh.  Without  further  words  I  ask  you  to 
drink  the  health  of  our  Chairman. 

The  Chairman, — Sir  John,  I  thank  you  warmly  for  the 
terms  in  which  you  have  proposed  the  toast,  and  you,  Gentlemen, 
for  your  reception  of  it.  Without  exception,  so  far  as  I  saw, 
you  rose  and  signified  assent.  Doctors  are  sometimes  said  to 
differ,  but  in  the  words  of  Sheridan,  "  when  they  do  agree  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful."  To  me  it  is  delightful  as  well  as 
wonderful,  but  it  leaves  an  uneasy  feeling.  Here  is  the 
Chairman,  an  entirely  unqualified  practitioner  assuming  certain 
duties.  May  your  tolerance  of  him  not  be  held  in  critical 
quarters  to  amount  to  what  is  called  "  covering  "  ?  But  let  us 
hope  that  conduct  so  pleasant  and  so  kind  is  open  to  no  such 
attack,  and  that  we  shall  meet  again  to-morrow,  without  a  sense 
of  any  pending  proceedings  except  the  long  celebrations  of  the  day. 
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Honorary   Graduation 
and  Address 

N  Friday,  nth  June,  a  special  Graduation  Ceremonial 
was  held  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
presiding. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  the  Very  Rev. 
Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  opened  the  proceedings 
with  prayer. 

The  VICE-CHANCELLOR  addressed  the  Delegates  as 
follows : — 

We  are  met  to  commemorate  the  establishment,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  of  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  this  University.  The 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
associate  themselves  with  the  University  in  celebrating  the  event. 
And,  to  take  part  with  us  in  the  commemoration,  there  have 
come  from  many  famous  Schools  of  Medicine,  not  only  in 
Britain  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  representatives  who  are  messengers 
of  goodwill,  delegates  whose  presence  gives  us  not  only 
pleasure  but  legitimate  ground  for  pride.  We  are  doubly 
proud  and  doubly  happy  in  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  them 
are  sons  of  Edinburgh. 

To  the  visitors,  one  and  all,  I  would  accord  in  the  name 
of  the  University  a  warm  and  grateful  welcome.  I  do  so  as 
the  deputy  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Balfour,  who  writes  of  his 
deep  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here :  and  also  in  my  own  name 
as  Principal,  representing  in  that  capacity,  however  inappropri- 
ately, the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  to-day,  vastly  grown 
in  numbers  as  in  knowledge,  looks  back  upon  the  labours 
of  two  hundred  years. 

That  those  labours  have  not  been  unfruitful,  that  the  event 
we  are  met  to  recall  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Medicine, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  attendance  of  this  great  company  of 
most  distinguished  guests.  They  have  come  to  do  honour  to 
the  spirits  of  the  past,  to  the  mighty  shades  whose  presence 
we  seem  to  feel  among  us.  They  have  come  also,  I  would 
fain  assume,  under  the  impulse  of  a  living  interest,  willing  that 
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we  should  have  their  much  valued  encouragement  in  the  great 
task  of  maintaining  a  tradition  of  which  there  is  no  call  to 
be  ashamed. 

It  is  on  that  aspect  of  their  coming  I  would  specially  dwell. 
To  us  whose  business  it  now  is  to  carry  on  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  this  cannot  but  be  a  time  for  self-examination. 
Of  any  institution  it  must  be  true  that  to  review  a  glorious 
past  is  to  apply  to  the  present  a  heart-searching  test.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  record  is  illustrious,  so  is  the  responsibility  grave 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  burden  from  day  to  day. 
Can  you  wonder  if  we  sometimes  feel  as  did  the  prophet 
who  lamented  that  he  was  not  better  than  his  fathers?  I  am 
a  mere  layman,  ignorant  of  medical  matters,  but  I  believe 
I  am  speaking  for  every  member  of  the  Faculty  when  I  thank 
the  delegates  for  the  sympathy  and  support  that  are  implied 
in  their  being  here. 

From  such  a  gathering  as  this  there  is  bound  to  spring  fresh 
hope,  stronger  courage,  confirmed  resolution.  You  who  are 
visiting  us  from  afar,  wise  men  from  the  east  and  from  the 
south  and  from  the  distant  west ;  you,  too,  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
who  have  come  back  wearing  laurels  won  outside  these  walls, 
who  remind  us  in  your  own  persons  of  the  quality  of  men  that 
Edinburgh  has  produced ;  you,  delegates  all,  will  now  send 
us  on  our  way  helped  and  heartened  for  the  future,  determined 
that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  glory  of  this  venerable  School  may 
not  be  dimmed,  nor  its  energy  abated,  nor  its  usefulness  fail ; 
that  it  may  continue  tirelessly  to  serve  mankind  by  preparing 
men  for  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  by  searching  out  secrets 
in  the  most  beneficent  of  all  sciences,  by  spreading  both  old 
knowledge  and  new  knowledge  of  the  ever-growing  art  of 
Medicine  through  many  centuries  to  come.  That,  if  I  interpret 
it  rightly,  is  your  message  and  your  desire  for  us  and  for  those 
who  will  follow  when  we  are  gone. 

Those  Delegates  who  had  brought  Addresses  of  Congratula- 
tion came  forward  to  present  them. 

An  address  was  also  transmitted  through  the  French 
Embassy  from  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  (Professor  James  Macintosh, 
K.C.,  LL.D.)  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  following 
Graduates  in  Medicine  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws:— Andrew   Balfour,   C.B.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,   Director  of 
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the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  Robert 
Howden,  M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Durham.  William  Tasker  Adam  Jolly,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.Sc, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Cape  Town  {in  absentia).  Sir  George  Newman, 
K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ministry  of  Health,  London.  Alexander 
Primrose,  C.B.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 
Sir  John  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Birmingham.  Ralph  Stockman,  M.D., 
F.R.F.P.  and  S.G.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, University  of  Glasgow.  Arthur  Logan  Turner,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Sir 
Norman  Walker,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  formerly  Senior 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  James  Thomas  Wilson,  M.B., 
CM.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  in  presenting-  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Mr  Vice-Chancellor, — Before  I  introduce  the  Honorary  Graduands 
individually,  it  is  right  that  I  should,  in  the  name  of  the  University, 
offer  them  a  collective  and  most  cordial  welcome.  They  have  a 
common  background  of  experience  and  tradition,  for  they  were  all 
reared  in  the  Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Medicine,  choice  fruits  of  that 
goodly  tree  whose  planting  two  hundred  years  ago  we  commemorate 
to-day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  their  several  spheres  they  have 
nobly  sustained  the  credit  of  their  old  School,  and  the  tale  of  their 
achievements  sends  a  thrill  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  their  Alma  Mater 
on  this  happy  anniversary. 

Andrew  Balfour  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  his  classmates  as 
an  international  player  of  the  Rugby  game,  but  he  was  no  less  resolute 
in  tackling  the  studies  that  specially  attracted  him.  His  great 
opportunity  came  in  1902,  when  he  went  to  Khartoum  as  Director  of 
the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Sudan  Government,  one 
of  which  he  set  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  He  found  the  Sudan 
a  virgin  field  for  scientific  work  in  preventive  medicine,  and  he  was 
soon  issuing  Reports  and  obtaining  practical  results  of  the  highest 
value ;  thanks  mainly  to  his  labours,  the  salubrity  of  the  Upper  Nile 
region  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  white  man's  health  risks  in 
other  tropical  areas  have  been  materially  diminished.  Since  his  return 
to  London,  Dr  Balfour  has  organised  and  run  two  other  undertakings 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  furtherance  of  Public  Health,  the 
Wellcome  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research   and   the  London  School  of 
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Hygiene.  In  the  course  of  the  War  he  visited  almost  every  theatre  of 
operations  to  advise  on  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  troops.  The 
University  gladly  sets  the  seal  of  her  approval  on  Dr  Balfour's  beneficent 
work,  which  has  furnished  medicine  with  new  resources  and  opened  up 
new  vistas  of  imperial  development. 

Some  portion  of  the  mantle  of  his  old  master,  Sir  William  Turner, 
would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Professor  Howden, 
for  not  only  has  he  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  attractive  teacher  of 
Anatomy,  but  he  has  also  given  proof  of  high  administrative  abilities 
and  a  real  gift  for  organisation.  It  is  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that 
the  University  of  Durham  now  possesses  a  fully-developed  Medical 
School,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  important  institutions  for  medical 
instruction  in  England.  The  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy, 
Professor  Howden,  has  also  held  the  office  of  Dean  of  Faculty  for  over 
thirty  years.  In  these  capacities  he  has  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem 
among  his  colleagues  and  the  almost  filial  affection  of  his  pupils,  who 
have  found  in  him  an  unfailing  friend  and  counsellor.  Students  of 
Anatomy  owe  him  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  keeping  Gray's 
perennial  Text-book  abreast  of  the  times,  and  for  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  late  Professor  Cunningham's  Manual.  Professor  Howden 
has  well  earned  the  highest  honour  which  his  old  University  can  bestow. 

Mr  Jolly  had  graduated  with  First  Class  Honours  in  Medicine, 
had  lectured  for  some  years  in  our  Department  of  Physiology,  and  had 
written  an  excellent  thesis  for  the  D.Sc.  Degree  on  "The  Electrical 
Reactions  of  Living  Tissue"  before  he  left  us  in  191 1  to  fill  the  Chair 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cape  Town.  There  he  has  organised 
a  remarkably  efficient  department  in  which  physiological  research  has 
been  actively  prosecuted  by  himself  and  others,  and  important  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  internal  secretion,  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  electro- 
physiology  of  the  retina.  He  has  latterly  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  difficult  problem  of  elucidating  the  time  taken  in  various  reflex 
actions — a  question  of  fundamental  importance  in  physiology  and 
clinical  medicine.  His  work  in  this  subject  is  both  voluminous  and 
valuable,  and  is  still  in  active  progress.  To  him  both  as  a  distinguished 
alumnus  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Edinburgh  School  in  one 
of  the  Great  Dominions,  the  University  has  peculiar  pleasure  in 
awarding  her  Honorary  Degree. 

For  some  twenty  years  Sir  George  Newman  has  held  the  highest 
official  position  open  to  his  profession,  first  in  the  Department  of 
Education  and  latterly  at  the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  responsible  duties  he  has  given  evidence  of  scientific  attainments 
and  administrative  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  his  energy  and 
sound  judgment  has  won  the  entire  confidence  both  of  the  Ministers  of 
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the  day  and  of  his  professional  brethren.  Even  the  general  public 
submitted  quietly  to  his  controlling  hand  for  the  duration  of  the  War, 
although  its  food,  its  liquor,  its  very  milk  were  not  exempt.  Numerous 
publications  attest  his  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  bacteria  and  the 
channels  of  infection ;  his  official  Reports  are  indeed  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion upon  current  questions  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  those  dealing  with  medical  education  and  the  conditions  of 
industrial  health  and  efficiency.  We  are  proud  to  welcome  the  official 
head  of  the  great  and  growing  department  of  State  Medicine,  and  we 
gladly  add  our  laurel  to  the  many  more  glittering  distinctions  which  our 
old  alumnus  has  received. 

In  Professor  Primrose  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  ideal 
representative  of  Canadian  medicine  with  a  slight  flavouring  of  Scots, 
for  he  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  trained  here  in  Antiqua  Scotia, 
and  has  been  associated  for  most  of  his  professional  life  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  began  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  to 'the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  in  which  he  built  up  a  flourishing 
department  on  the  Edinburgh  model.  He  resigned  his  Chair  after 
eleven  years'  tenure  in  order  to  give  undivided  attention  to  his  practice ; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  the  University  precincts — this  time  as 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  He  excelled  as  a  teacher  in  both 
departments,  and  his  many  contributions  to  surgical  literature  are 
specially  valuable  for  the  exact  anatomical  knowledge  which  characterises 
them.  The  Professor  has  been  Dean  of  his  Faculty  during  an  active 
period  of  reconstruction  and  expansion  which  has  put  Toronto  in  the 
van  of  medical  progress;  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
influence  on  Medical  Education  has  radiated  over  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  conspicuous 
services  with  the  Canadian  Contingent  during  the  War  that  he  was 
created  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  Senatus  desire  to  confer  a 
higher  and  drier  title  on  one  who  has  so  worthily  maintained  the  best 
traditions  of  his  profession  in  the  great  Dominion  of  the  West. 

I  now  present  to  you  yet  another  Honorary  Graduand  who  has  won 
his  spurs  in  the  spacious  field  of  Scientific  Hygiene  and  Preventive 
Medicine.  A  Watsonian  and  a  brilliant  student  of  our  own,  Sir 
John  Robertson  has  held  the  important  post  of  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  thirty-five  years  in  all,  first  at  St  Helens,  then  at  Sheffield, 
and  now  at  Birmingham,  where  he  combines  with  it  the  University 
Professorship  of  Public  Health.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
literature  of  his  subject,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  many 
notable  advances  in  the  municipal  provision  for  health  services,  such 
as  the  employment  of  trained  women  to  combat  infant  mortality, 
the  extended  use  of  bacteriological  methods,  and  the  compulsory 
notification  of  tuberculosis.     He  has  been  specially  active  in  promoting 
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legislation  for  town  planning  and  improved  housing.  Always  an  enthusiastic 
volunteer,  he  was  thrice  mentioned  in  dispatches  for  distinguished  service 
during  the  War.  To  the  Knighthood  and  many  other  marks  of  honour 
which  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  the  University  rejoices  to  add  her  special  token 
of  admiration  for  Sir  John's  delightful  personality  and  high  sense  of  duty. 
Dr  Stockman  is  one  of  those  wise  men  reared  in  the  East  whom 
our  Western  sister  from  time  to  time  adopts  as  her  own,  and  he  has 
proved  one  of  her  happiest  selections.  He  has  rendered  faithful  service 
for  thirty  years  in  the  Chair  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  and  in 
the  clinical  wards  of  the  Western  Infirmary.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  equally  as  a  fresh  and  vigorous  teacher,  an  alert  investigator, 
and  a  reliable  consultant.  His  researches  in  Pharmacology  have 
elucidated  the  action  of  several  drugs  and  poisonous  substances,  while 
his  studies  of  the  problems  of  disease — particularly  those  dealing  with 
chlorosis,  rheumatism,  and  lathyrism — have  attracted  the  universal 
attention  of  the  profession.  A  constant  searcher  himself,  he  has  found 
his  reward  in  the  inspiration  of  successive  generations  of  thoughtful 
disciples  who  gratefully  and  affectionately  call  him  master.  Adoption 
cannot  destroy  the  natural  tie ;  accordingly  the  Professor's  Alma  Mater 
on  this  day  of  remembrance  claims  the  privilege  of  promoting  her 
distinguished  son  to  her  highest  honorary  rank. 

The  inexorable  hour  of  retirement  has  arrived  for  Dr  Logan  Turner 
sooner  than  we  could  have  wished,  depriving  the  Infirmary  as  it  does  of 
the  services  of  a  very  skilful  Surgeon  and  the  University  of  an  admirable 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Throat.  The  Medical  School  is 
beholden  to  him  for  new  equipment  and  new  developments  both  in 
teaching  and  treatment;  while  his  own  specialty  has  been  notably 
advanced  by  the  published  results  of  his  own  experience  and  investiga- 
tions, and  those  of  his  staff,  for  team-work  has  been  with  him  a  cherished 
ideal.  His  memoir  of  his  distinguished  father,  so  long  the  central 
figure  in  the  Faculty  and  the  pivot  of  University  policy  and  finance,  has 
been  generally  recognised  as  an  enduring  monument  of  filial  piety  and 
a  vivid  record  of  a  great  era  in  our  academic  annals.  Dr  Turner  is  the 
official  head  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  laden  with  the  special 
honours  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession.  We  would  fain  assure 
him  that  he  is  no  less  securely  entrenched  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  former  colleagues,  in  token  whereof  I  ask  you  to  admit  him  to 
our  roll  of  Honorary  Graduates. 

Sir  Norman  Walker  is  another  time-expired  member  of  the  Staff, 
so  that  the  tribute  we  offer  him  of  our  personal  regard  and  appreciation 
is  tinged  with  some  sadness  of  farewell.  During  his  eighteen  years  as 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  University  Lecturer  in  Derma- 
tology, he  has  greatly  developed  the  Skin  Department  initiated  by  his 
predecessor,  and  has  enriched  it  with  a  Museum  of  Casts.     His  books 
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and  papers  on  Dermatology,  like  the  pupils  who  are  his  living  epistles, 
are  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  even 
beyond  its  bounds.  Outside  his  special  province,  Sir  Norman  has 
rendered  signal  services  to  the  profession  and  the  public  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Scotland  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  in  the 
organisation  of  Medical  Services  in  Scotland  during  the  War.  Recently 
he  visited  the  United  States  and  India  to  report  on  the  state  of  medical 
education  in  these  countries,  and  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
on  his  return.  Our  Governing  Body  still  enjoys  the  advantage  of  his 
expert  knowledge  and  sound  judgment,  and  we  trust  that  a  long  career 
of  usefulness  lies  before  our  latest  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  science  of  Anatomy,  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  all 
medical  studies,  has  had  no  more  able  investigator  and  no  more 
skilful  exponent  in  this  generation  than  Professor  Wilson.  From 
Edinburgh,  where  he  learnt  it  and  taught  it  under  the  best  auspices,  he 
carried  the  torch  to  Sydney,  where  he  was  Professor  for  thirty  years, 
and  now  he  has  returned  to  Cambridge  to  fill  the  distinguished  position 
of  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  At  the 
Antipodes  he  played  a  leading  part  in  founding  and  developing  a 
vigorous  School  of  Medicine,  new  in  one  sense,  but  permeated  through- 
out with  the  spirit  of  the  old.  His  practical  idealism  and  his  wide 
sympathies,  controlled  by  a  clear  intellect  and  a  sustained  hold  of 
essential  principles,  made  him  a  power  for  good  both  in  the  University 
itself  and  in  the  larger  interests  of  the  community  outside.  In  the 
greater  leisure  and  fuller  opportunities  which  his  new  sphere  provides 
we  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  career  of  continued  service  to  the  great 
science  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life,  and  we  offer  him  our 
Honorary  Degree  both  as  a  personal  tribute  of  respect  and  in 
remembrance  of  the  many  intimate  ties  that  connect  us  with  the  great 
Dominion  of  Australia. 

Sir  George  Newman  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Disciples  of  Boerhaave  in  Edinburgh." 

A  Prologue. 
I.  Salerno,  the  First  Medical  School  in  the  West. 

As  you  stand  on  the  heights  of  Ravello,  above  Amalfi, 
there  lie  before  you  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
Away  to  the  right  is  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  beyond  Cape  Licosa ; 
to  the  left  are  the  bare  mountainous  spurs  of  the  Apennines, 
and  nestling  below  them  on  the  shore,  stand  the  white  walls  of 
Salerno,  with  the  Doric  temples  of  Posidonia  lying  away  in 
the  fertile  marshes  of  Paestum,  where  they  were  built  500  years 
before  Christ.     This  sacred  spot  was  the  first  home  of  a  Greek 
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medical  school  in  the  West.  Round  Licosa  Head  there  came 
in  ancient  days  the  small  argosies  from  the  Levant  bearing 
merchandise  from  the  East,  and  with  their  cargoes  precious 
manuscripts  from  Alexandria,  Constantinople  and  the  islands 
of  the  yEgean.  Down  those  steep  gorges  on  the  north  came 
the  doctors  from  the  Roman  world  with  their  Latin  translations 
of  Hippocrates,  and  across  those  Calabrian  hills  to  the  south 
the  apostles  from  Magna  Graecia,  the  descendants  of  Alcmaeon 
and  Pythagoras.  In  that  venerable  city  they  first  taught  their 
profession,  and  in  those  same  temples  they  worshipped  their 
gods  and  prayed  for  healing  at  their  hands. 

"  In  summer  time  the  sea  breeze  fills 
With  its  coolness,  cloister  and  court  and  square. 
Then  at  every  season  of  the  year 
There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  travellers  here  ; 
Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  traders 
From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine, 
And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  crusaders 
Coming  back  from  Palestine." 

Golden  Legend. 

There  was  to  follow  later  on  the  mighty  sweep  of  Arabian 
Medicine,  but  its  tide  was  not  yet  due.  For  200  years  the 
primitive  school  of  Salerno  remained  the  one  centre  of  pure 
Greek  inspiration  in  Europe.  It  was  not  a  University  and  had 
no  organised  Medical  Faculty.  It  was  an  isolated  factor  in  the 
educational  polity  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  with  no  direct 
influence  upon  the  form  or  nature  of  academic  institutions.* 
Nevertheless  in  the  thirteenth  century  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily 
ordered  by  royal  decree  the  exclusion  of  unlicensed  practitioners, 
and  laid  down  by  ordinance  the  period  and  character  of  medical 
education.  "  The  Salernitan  masters,"  says  Neuberger,  "  were 
the  first  in  the  Christian  West  to  establish  an  independent 
nursery  of  medicine,  serving  the  interests  of  science  only,  where 
all  branches  alike  found  recognition ;  they  strove  by  practical 
instruction  and  didactic  literature  to  make  their  knowledge  and 
capacity  common  property ;  they  ennobled  the  healer's  art  and 
established  precedents  which  bound  to  unalterable  standards  all 
who  wished  honourably  to  bear  the  title  of  physician."  f  They 
studied  anatomy  on  the  bodies  of  swine,  their  physiology  was 
dominated  by  Galenical  doctrine,  their  pathology  was  founded 

*  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Hastings  Rashdall, 
1895,  vol.  i.,  pp.  75-86. 

f  History  of  Medicine,  by  Dr  Max  Neuberger,  1909. 
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on  the  cardinal  "  humours,"  and  they  first  taught  the  art  of 
surgery  in  the  West.  But  both  in  principle  and  practice  they 
were  Greeks,  and  pursued  the  Hippocratic  tradition.* 

What  exactly  was  that  tradition  ?  Its  principle  of  diagnosis 
was  founded  upon  pure  inductive  reasoning,  and  upon  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  nature.  Its  purpose  was  to  observe, 
minutely  and  patiently,  and  to  record  accurately  and  shortly, 
the  essential  features  which  nature  manifested  in  the  patient ; 
to  be  sceptical  of  the  unverifiable ;  to  generalise  only  from 
actual  facts  and  proved  experience.  That  is  the  Greek  founda- 
tion of  clinical  medicine.  Therapeusis  was  to  be  based  upon 
personal  hygiene,  dietary  and  mode  of  life.  Nature  was  held  to 
be  the  source  of  healing  as  well  as  the  accepted  origin  of  disease. 
Its  powers  were  to  be  aided,  directed  and  supplemented,  but  not 
thwarted  or  displaced  by  artificial  and  empirical  intervention. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  Hippocratic  treatment.  The  Salernitans 
established  independence  in  their  medical  practice,  free  from  civic 
or  ecclesiastical  control,  and  they  continued  to  express  themselves 
in  the  ideas  and  language  of  Greece.  "  Deservedly  then,"  says 
Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  "  the  school  received  the  name  of  the  Civitas 
Hippocratica" \      It  was  the  first  great  forerunner  of  Edinburgh. 

II.  The  Greek  Spirit  Carried  to  Padua. 

Greek  Medicine,  having  come  to  its  zenith  in  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  flowed  through  the  world  in  four  main  channels.  It 
flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies  (who  collected 
together  the  Corpus  Hippocraticum)  and  thence  passed  to 
Rome  with  Asclepiades  and  Galen  of  Pergamum ;  it  spread 
east  from  Byzantium ;  it  established  itself  in  Salerno  and 
Magna  Grsecia ;  and  finally,  in  oriental  guise  and  in  the 
teaching  of  Rhazes,  Ali  Abbas,  and  Avicenna,  it  covered  the 
whole  Moslem  Empire.  Its  purest  stream  was  no  doubt  at 
Salerno,  but  its  strongest  current  was  Arabic.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Arabs  were  the  masters  of  half  the  world,  and 
though  not  originators,  shrewd  transmitters  of  learning.     Of  all 

*  The  world-renowned  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum  was  a  composite 
didactic  poem  of  the  twelfth  century  which  incorporated  the  ideas  of  the 
Hippocratic  aphorisms  in  popular  form.  The  Regimen  was  universally 
read,  and  many  of  the  medical  and  surgical  teachers  of  Salerno  travelled 
afar  to  disseminate  their  doctrines. 

f  Greek  Medicine  in  Rome,  by  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  1921,  pp.  424-441. 
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the  invaders  who  competed  for  the  vestigial  remains  of  the 
Roman  Empire  they  alone  pursued  science,  becoming  the 
legatees  of  Greek  Medicine.  They  added  to  this  medical 
legacy  their  own  lore  of  botany  and  chemistry,  they  enlarged  its 
primitive  pharmacopoeia,  and  they  mixed  with  it  the  doctrines 
and  prejudices  of  their  astrologers,  alchemists,  and  Aristotelian 
philosophers.  Unquestionably  by  such  additions,  and  by 
innumerable  translations — from  Greek  to  Syriac,  from  Syriac  to 
Arabic,  from  Arabic  to  Latin — they  transmuted  much  of  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  but  unquestionably  also  they  covered  the 
world  with  their  thought.  Graeco-Arabic  learning  came  to  Italy, 
and  absorbing  Salernitan  Medicine,  entered;the  rising  Universities; 
it  found  its  way  through  North  Africa  to  Spain,  and  so  to  Mont- 
pellier  ;  like  others  before  and  since  it  passed  into  Mesopotamia. 

Although  the  Medical  School  at  Salerno  could  not  and  did 
not  exercise  a  direct  formative  influence  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Italian  Universities,  it  gave  them  their  medical  spirit  and  it 
contributed  to  their  scientific  character.  But  its  elements  were 
absorbed  in  the  Graeco-Arabic  amalgam.  By  the  thirteenth 
century,  Bologna  and  Padua,  though  established  as  "student 
universities"  for  the  study  of  law,  possessed  medical  faculties. 
These  two  medical  schools  became  the  famous  forerunners  of 
Leyden  and  of  Edinburgh.  They  sprang  out  of  the  intellectual 
reforms  which  were  part  of  the  political  and  municipal 
renaissance  of  Italy.  This  origin  not  only  kept  alive  Roman 
law  and  jurist  practice,  formative  elements  in  the  structure  of 
the  Italian  universities,  but  gave  the  municipality  a  predominant 
place  in  the  governance  of  the  university.  The  medical  tradition 
was  Graeco-Arabic,  though  its  deficiencies  were  manifested  and 
its  advantages  obscured.  Then,  as  now,  teaching  was  directed 
by  the  standard  of  examinations,  and  we  know  that  the  principal 
books  prescribed  at  Bologna  were  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
the  Ars  Parva  of  Galen,  the  Canon  of  Avicenna,  parts  of  the 
Almansor  of  Rhazes,  and  the  works  of  Averroes.  The  last- 
named  author  exerted  a  materialistic  effect,  wholesomely  antidotal 
to  the  (Speculative  tendency  of  the  time.  Lastly,  the  funda- 
mental subject  cultivated  at  both  these  schools  was  human 
anatomy  and  physiology,  a  subject  neglected  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  For  twenty  years  from  1 306  Mondino  taught  the  subject 
at  Bologna,  recalling  the  Alexandrian  study  of  human  anatomy. 

His  Anatomia  (13 16)  became  the  text-book  for  two  centuries, 
until  Padua,  and  the  whole  medical  world,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
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Vesalius  during  his  five  great  years  as  Venetian  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  His  Fabrica  (1543)  took  men  back  to  Nature  and  to 
the  Greek  spirit.  It  was  copied  not  from  letterpress  but  from  the 
body  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  supremely  great  books  in  the  whole 
history  of  Medicine  and  opened  the  doors  of  a  new  kingdom.* 

III.  The  Influence  of  Padua  on  Leyden. 

From  all  nations  men  gathered  within  the  brown  walls  of 
Padua  to  become  disciples  of  Vesalius,  and  his  book  passed 
all  through  Europe  and  was  reprinted  in  Leyden.  It  heralded 
the  Medical  Renaissance.  In  the  year  of  its  publication 
Jan  Heurnius  was  born  at  Utrecht.  He  was  educated  at 
Louvain  and  Paris,  and  in  1567  he  went  for  four  years  to 
study  medicine  at  Padua  under  Fabricius,  the  third  successor 
of  Vesalius,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  of  anatomy. 
After  his  return  from  Italy,  Heurnius  settled  in  practice  at 
Utrecht,  but  in  1 581  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Medicine 
and  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  which  had  recently 
been  founded  (1575).  There  he  taught  for  many  years, 
modelling  his  work  on  Padua  and  his  ideals  on  Hippocrates. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  anatomical  demonstrations  of  the 
human  body  at  Leyden.  As  teacher  of  Anatomy  he  was 
followed  by  other  pupils  of  Fabricius  who  likewise  carried  the 
torch  from  Padua  to  Leyden.  Jan  Heurnius,  however,  did 
much  more  than  bring  Vesalian  anatomy  to  the  new  medical 
school  at  Leyden.  For  it  was  he  who  introduced  practical 
clinical  teaching  in  that  University,  and  this  too  he  had 
brought  from  Padua,  where  it  had  been  practised  in  the 
hospital  of  St  Francis  by  Montanus  (1488-1551),  a  friend  of 
Vesalius  himself,  and  developed  by  Oddi  and  Bottoni.  There 
were  but  few  beds  available  in  the  hospital  at  Leyden  for 
this  instruction,  but  it  was  there  that  the  great  principle  of 
systematic  clinical  study  and  observation  by  the  student  himself 
was  introduced  on  Greek  lines  by  Heurnius  and  developed  by 
his  son  Otto,  by  Sylvius  and  Bidloo  and  Boerhaave.f  And  it 
was  by  the  disciples  of  Boerhaave  that  it  was  carried  in  two 
streams,  eastward  to  Vienna,  and  westward  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thus  to  the  great  Medical  Schools  of  the  New  World. 

*  See  also  The  Evolution  of  Anatomy,  by  Charles  Singer,  M.D.,  1925. 
t  See  account  of  this  hospital  by  Van  Leersum  in  /anus,  Dec.  1918 
pp.  200-205. 
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IV.  Boerhaave  at  Leyden. 

The  revival  of  the  Hippocratic  tradition  came  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  life  and  labour 
of  three  men,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaave.  The  first 
was  an  investigator,  the  second  a  practitioner,  and  the  third  a 
teacher.  Hermann  Boerhaave  was  a  Dutchman,  born  in  1668 
in  the  little  village  of  Voorhout,  two  miles  from  the  Harlem  gate 
of  Leyden.  His  father  was  minister  of  the  village  church  and 
a  good  linguist.  The  lad  went  to  school  in  Leyden,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  University.  Being  precocious 
he  took  a  degree  in  philosophy  in  three  years,  and  was 
particularly  adept  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages. 
Though  intended  for  Divinity,  he  was  turned  by  a  domestic 
incident  to  Medicine,  and  qualified  in  1693.  He  settled  in 
general  practice  at  Leyden,  but  whilst  waiting  for  patients 
he  continued  to  study  with  diligence,  having  as  his  ambition 
the  pursuit  and  mastery  of  Greek  Medicine.  After  nine  years 
thus  spent,  he  was  appointed  (1701)  to  lecture  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  in  the  University,  and  in  a  few  years  had  proved 
himself  so  accomplished  a  teacher  that  at  the  age  of  41  he  was 
appointed  (1709)  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  so  gifted  an  author 
that  his  Institutiones  Mediccs  was  published  at  Constantinople, 
and  his  Aphorisms  and  Elementa  Chemice  at  Leyden.  In  1714 
he  was  elected  Rector  of  the  University,  and  also  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Chemistry  in  place  of  Bidloo,  and 
this  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  1738. 

In  a  single  generation  the  reputation  of  Leyden  as  a 
School  of  Medicine  spread  through  Europe,  and  wholly  sup- 
planted that  of  Padua.  Boerhaave's  classroom  was  crowded 
with  men  of  many  nations,  20  to  30  per  cent,  being  from 
Great  Britain.  Leyden  had  provided  an  anatomical  theatre, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physic  garden,  and  libraries  and 
classrooms,  but  though  clinical  teaching  had  been  carried 
on  for  100  years  the  hospital  accommodation  was  still 
extremely  limited.  Nevertheless  Boerhaave  used  it  to  full 
effect.  He  attended  twice  a  week,  brought  his  students  to 
the  bedside,  and  insisted  upon  autopsy  examinations.  He 
became,  both  in  chemistry  and  practical  medicine,  what  Haller 
called  the  Communis  Europce  Preceptor.  He  made  his  modest 
clinic  the  grand  battleground  in  Europe  between  book  learning 
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and  practical  training.  From  that  little  infirmary  was  to  go 
forth  a  new  method  of  medical  education.*  Sir  William  Osier 
used  to  say  that  Boerhaave's  unique  position  was  attained  on 
four  grounds.  He  had  an  attractive  and  forceful  personality ; 
he  was  a  large-hearted  sympathetic  man,  and  an  untiring 
worker.  Then  he  had  also  a  genius  for  teaching  and  exposition, 
simple,  practical,  graphic,  dynamic,  and  devoted  to  the  ideals 
of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham.  Thirdly,  he  was  a  prolific 
author,  and  though  his  learned  books  are  long  since  dead,  they 
"had  a  greater  influence  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  Lastly,  though  Boerhaave  left  little 
original  work  behind,  he  possessed  the  instinct  of  research. 

In  the  autumn  of  171 8  there  sat  in  Boerhaave's  classroom 
eight  or  ten  young  men  from  Edinburgh.^  They  came  there 
partly  because  Leyden  was  a  Protestant  medical  school  of  easy 
access  and  favourable  terms,  but  mainly  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Boerhaave,  whose  fame  had  already  reached  Edinburgh,  and 
who  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Among  them  there 
was  Alexander  Monro,  a  medical  student  aged  21,  designated 
by  his  father  to  be  an  anatomist,  and  destined  to  carry  the 
traditions  of  Leyden  to  Edinburgh  and  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  this  University.^  By  his  side  sat  John 
Rutherford,  of  the  same  age,  afterwards  to  become  the  famous 

*  See  Life  and  Writings  of  Hermann  Boerhaave ;  by  William  Burton, 
M.D.,  1 743- 1 746.  Also  papers  on  Boerhaave's  Einfluss  auf  die  Entwicklung 
der  Medizin  in  Oesterreich,  by  Max  Neuberger,  and  Boerhaave  und  seine 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  Chemie,  by  Ernst  Cohen,  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  Boerhaave's  birth  at  Leyden,  1918.     (See  Janus,  Dec.  1918.) 

f  There  had  of  course  been  many  associations  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden  before  this  date.  Sibbald  (1660),  Archibald  Pitcairne  (1692) — for 
one  year  a  professor  at  Leyden — Craufurd  (1668),  Trotter  (1672),  Lauder 
and  Matthew  St  Clair  (1674),  Learmonth  (1675),  Halkett  (1675),  John 
Monro  (1692),  and  other  Edinburgh  men  had  also  studied  there.  Of  the 
21  original  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1681,  9  had  been 
students  at  Leyden.  Munk's  Roll  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
shows  11  Fellows  educated  at  Leyden  in  the  sixteenth  century,  118  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  112  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

\  John  Monro,  father  of  Professor  Alexander  Monro  (primus),  was  third 
son  of  Sir  Alexander  Monro,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1670.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  W.  Borthwick,  surgeon,  and  Dr  Christopher  Irvine,  and 
went  to  Leyden  in  1692.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Army  in  Flanders, 
but  settled  as  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  the  High  Street  at  Edinburgh  in 
1700,  joining  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  in  1703.  In  1712  and  1713  he 
was  Deacon,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Town  Council.  He  conceived 
the    scheme    of    creating    a    national    medical    school   in   Scotland    and 
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professor  at  Edinburgh  and  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*  In  the  same  classroom  that  winter  there  was  a  Leyden 
boy  of  1 8  of  the  name  of  Van  Swieten,  who  was  in  after  years 
to  carry  the  same  traditions  to  Vienna  and  initiate  the  vast 
movement  which  was  ultimately  to  mark  the  advance  of 
scientific  and  clinical  medicine  in  the  Austrian  and  German 
Empires.  Not  long  was  to  pass  before  another  boy,  aged  17, 
named  Haller,  was  to  sit  beside  Van  Swieten  and  receive  the 
same  generative  and  enlightening  inspiration  which  he  was  to 
hand  on  to  the  world  in  an  immortal  book.  This  classroom 
in  Leyden  was  pregnant  with  new  birth. 

V.  What  the  Edinburgh  Men  brought  back  from  Leyden. 

We  must  now  ask  ourselves :  What  did  these  young  men 
bring  back  from  Leyden  to  Edinburgh  in  17 19?  Their  home 
was  in  a  more  beautiful  and  romantic  city  than  Leyden,  their 
own  University  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  that  of  Leyden, 
and  like  it,  was  closely  associated  with  the  life  and  governance 
of  their  city.  In  both  places  there  were  University  professors 
of  botany,  chemistry  and  medicine,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
public  dissections  in  anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a 
physic  garden.  But  there  was  one  overwhelming  difference. 
In  17 1 8  Leyden  was  a  place  of  splendid  vision,  a  hive  of 
industry,  a  centre  of  life  and  growth ;  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  was  not.  The  whole  atmosphere  at  Leyden  was 
vital,  the  spirit  adventurous. 

(a)   The  Impress  of  a  Personality. 

For  first  there  was  at  Leyden  in  that  day  a  living  prophet, 
and  it  is  men,  and  not  methods,  that  make  a  great  University. 
Boerhaave  was  50,  a  big,  simple,  dignified  man,  at  the  summit  of 

determined  that  his  only  son  Alexander  should  be  the  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing it.  He  gave  him  therefore  every  educational  advantage  to  this 
end  and  while  the  boy  was  growing  up,  he  himself  was  busy  arousing 
enthusiasm  for  the  scheme  among  his  professional  brethren  and  municipal 
colleagues,  especially  with  Lord  Provost  George  Drummond.  {The  Monros 
of  Auchinbowie,  by  J.  A.  Inglis,  191 1,  pp.  54-56.) 

*  "  In  April  1758  my  father  married  Anne  Rutherford,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was*  one  of  those  pupils  of  Boerhaave,  to  whom  the  school 
of  medicine  in  our  northern  metropolis  owes  its  rise,  and  a  man  distin- 
guished for  professional  talent,  for  lively  wit  and  for  literary  acquirements." 
(From  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Autobiography  :  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.) 
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his  strength,  the  dominating  and  dynamic  figure  in  a  studium 
generate.  He  possessed  a  versatile  personality,  a  keen  intellect, 
a  large  heart  and  true  piety.  Though  not  pre-eminently  an 
originator  he  was  supreme  as  teacher,  a  man  of  wide  learning, 
clear,  cogent  and  eloquent  in  exposition,  a  master  of  his  job,  the 
preceptor  of  Europe.  Almost  an  evangelist  in  purpose,  his 
enthusiasm  was  balanced  by  his  knowledge,  and  having  stated 
his  case  day  by  day,  analytically,  he  presented  it  finally  to  his 
disciples  as  a  grand  synthetic  conception  of  truth.  Sir  Michael 
Foster  said  of  him  that  "he  was  a  learned  scholar  and  a  sound 
scientific  thinker,  too  all  round  a  man  to  be  led  away  by  any 
one  idea,  however  tempting ;  essentially  eclectic  in  nature,  he 
gathered  truth  from  every  source."  *  No  student,  with  this 
wonderful  man  in  front  of  him,  could  long  remain  unmoved. 
For  here,  at  last,  was  nothing  partial  or  partisan,  nothing  listless 
or  unpurposive ;  here  at  last  was  a  vision  of  truth,  co-ordinated 
into  a  unity ;  here  were  progressive  and  expansive  seminal 
ideas ;  here  was  a  cause  worthy  of  a  crusade.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  plague  and 
pestilence,  of  typhus  and  epidemic  ague,  in  Europe,  and  men 
were  faced  with  impending  disasters  against  which  they  felt 
helpless.  Here  was  a  man  who  stood  in  the  breach,  and 
seemed  to  stem  the  tide  and  remove  the  chaos.f  Harvey  was 
dead  and  John  Hunter  not  yet  born ;  nowhere  else  in  all  the 
world  at  that  time  was  there  any  such  commanding  and 
inspiring  figure  in  medicine  as  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  and  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  he  won  the  devotion  of  men  and  became 
an  immeasurable  power  in  their  lives.  Then  and  there  he 
marked  them  as  his  own  ;  and  ever  afterward,  scattered  over 
the  earth,  they  were  "  Boerhaave's  men." 

(b)  A  n  appreciation  of  the  Science  of  Medicine. 

The  second  thing  which  Leyden  bestowed  upon  the  young 
men  from  Edinburgh  was  the  gift  of  an  idea,  and  the  idea  was 
no  less  than  an  apprehension  of  the  science  of  Medicine.  Sixty 
years  afterwards  in  their  own  University,  William  Cullen,  the 
competent  critic  of  Leyden,  declared :  "  I  truly  esteem  Dr 
Boerhaave  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  the  author  of  a 

*  History  of  Physiology,  1901,  p.  202. 

f  Epidemics  in  Britain,  by  Charles   Creighton,   1894,  vol.   i:.,   pp.   17, 
306-335- 
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System  [of  Physic]  more  perfect  than  anything  that  had  gone 
before,  and  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  science  in  his  time  would 
permit  of."  * 

And,  again  in  his  own  lectures  Cullen  says :  "  When  Dr. 
Boerhaave  came  into  the  school  of  Leyden,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century  (1700),  he  found  that  school  divided  between 
the  chemical  system  of  Sylvius,  and  the  mechanical  one  of 
Bellini  and  Pitcairne.  His  sagacity  perceived  the  general 
utility  of  both,  and  his  discernment  selected  very  properly  from 
each.  .  .  .  He  thus  combined  the  doctrines  of  the  Mechanicians, 
the  Cartesians,  and  the  Chemists.  .  .  .  Possessed  of  an  excellent 
systematic  genius,  he  gave  a  system  superior  to  any  that  ever 
before  appeared,  and  more  generally  received  than  any  previous 
one  that  had  been  since  the  time  of  Galen."  \  And  he  adds  : 
"  When  I  first  applied  to  the  study  of  physic,  I  learned  only 
the  system  of  Boerhaave ;  and  even  when  I  came  to  take  a 
professor's  Chair  in  this  University,  /  found  that  system  here  in 
entire  and  full  force?  %  Now  here  we  have  evidence  that 
Boerhaave  established  a  system  of  Medicine,  and  that  system 
formed  the  early  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
How  did  it  get  here  ?  and  what  was  it  ?  The  answers  are 
simple.  It  got  here  because  the  young  Edinburgh  men  brought 
it  here  from  Leyden  ;  and  it  consisted  of  selected  items  from 
both  sides  of  the  grand  medical  controversy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  authority  of  Galen  ended  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  reign  of  natural  law  began.  Vesalius  and  Harvey 
together  terminated  the  Galenical  period  of  1400  years. 
Borelli  of  Pisa  and  Sylvius  of  Leyden  were  their  apostles  in 
the  seventeenth  century — Borelli  became  founder  of  the  iatro- 
mechanical  school,  and  Sylvius  of  the  iatro-chemical  school.  § 
Boerhaave  was  the  unifier  of  both  Schools  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  he  introduced  what  became  known  in  Europe  as 
la  Medecine  Collective,  what  Aristotle  called  "the  track  of  the 
one  into  the  many  and  of  the   many  into  the  one."      In  the 

*  Life  of  William  Cullen,  by  J.  Thomson,  1832  (1859),  i.,  118. 

f   Works  of  William  Cullen,  by  J.  Thomson,  1827,  i.,  411. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  412.  "  The  Medicine  which  made  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
famous  throughout  the  world  was  derived  from  Holland.  .  .  .  The  clinical 
and  the  systematic  medicine  of  Scotland  were  altogether  derived  from 
Boerhaave."      {Hist    of  Med.    in  British  Isles :    Norman    Moore,    1908, 

PP-  1 53-5-) 

§  It  was  chiefly  through  the  advocacy  of  Sylvius  that  Harveian  doctrines 
became  established  in  Holland. 
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thirteenth  century  our  own  Roger  Bacon  had  said  that  "all 
sciences  are  connected ;  they  lend  each  other  material  aid 
as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  each  doing  its  own  work,  not  for 
itself  alone,  but  for  the  other  parts :  as  the  eye  guides  the 
whole  body,  and  the  foot  sustains  it  and  leads  it  from  place 
to  place.  As  with  an  eye  torn  out,  or  a  foot  cut  off,  so  it  is 
with  the  different  departments  of  knowledge ;  none  can  attain 
its  proper  result  separately,  since  all  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  complete  wisdom."  * 

Thus  it  was  the  students  at  Leyden  in  171 8  found  their 
days  mapped  out  for  them  in  a  correlated  scheme,  though 
not  a  curriculum,  of  study  designed  to  weave  together  into 
one  the  current  strands  of  all  branches  of  medical  learning. 
Boerhaave  lectured  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  He  begins  with 
mechanics  and  physics  (I  am  following  his  Syllabus  which 
lies  before  me),  but  though  a  mathematician  he  uses  them  as 
a  means,  not  an  end ;  he  continues  with  chemistry,  but  though 
a  consummate  chemist  in  that  age,  he  does  not  exalt  it  above 
anatomy ;  he  goes  on  to  the  morphology  of  the  body,  but  he 
will  not  allow  anatomy  to  answer  every  physiological  question ; 
and  he  ends  with  applied  physiology  as  the  only  way  to  under- 
stand pathology  and  establish  the  rational  treatment  of  disease. 
No  coherent  picture  of  this  kind  had  been  similarly  presented 
before. 

Above  all,  Boerhaave  was  a  Greek  in  outlook.  He  would 
put  to  his  students  this  theory  or  that,  expanding  and 
elaborating  like  Francis  Bacon,  but  always,  like  Hippocrates 
and  Sydenham,  he  carried  them  back  to  the  source,  Nature 
herself.  In  his  famous  inaugural  lecture,  in  1709,  he  insisted 
that  all  true  study  of  Nature  must  be  based  upon  observation, 
experiment  and  deduction.  For  him  it  was  claimed  that  he 
was  "the  Batavian  Hippocrates,"  as  he  claimed  for  Leyden 
that  it  was  "the  Hippocratic  School."  Thus  the  Edinburgh 
pilgrims  found  themselves  standing  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  in  the  direct  succession  through  Padua,  Salerno,  and 
Alexandria,  with  the  founders  and  builders  of  inductive  science. 
For  them  it  was  the  dawn. 

There  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  young  Edinburgh  man,  John 
Rutherford,  aged  21,  sitting  in  Boerhaave's  class  in  the  winter 
of  17 1 8,  who  made  careful  notes  of  the  discourse,  and  thirty 
years  later,  as   Professor  of  Clinical   Medicine,  he   reproduced 

*  Opus  Tertium,  1266. 
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them  in  his  lectures  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh.* 
Here  are  his  words  taken  from  his  own  manuscript  preserved 
in  Sir  William  Osier's  library  at  Oxford  : 

"  A  true  physician  is  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  fundaments  of  the  Art ;  who  understands  the 
animal  economy,  and  not  only  knows  what  health  is,  but  can 
trace  out  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  rise  of  the  symptoms. 
He  understands  when  and  where  Nature  makes  an  effort, 
supports  her  when  weak,  and  works  with  her  as  far  as  he  can 
in  all  her  operations.  He  may  be  said  to  be  her  minister,  and 
following  her  as  his  guide,  varies  his  practice  as  the  indications 
change.  In  short,  he  acts  in  everything  by  reason.  Hippocrates 
advises  right  when  he  bids  us  follow  Nature  as  our  guide, 
and  do  nothing  without  her  .  .  .  Boerhaave  was  a  rational 
physician  and  followed  Nature  wherever  she  led."f 

(c)  A  Method  of  Clinical  Education. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  third  precious  thing  which  was  brought 
here  from  Leyden,  a  method  of  clinical  education.  We  have 
already  seen  in  outline  the  rise  and  early  history  of  clinical 
teaching.  There  was  one  institution  at  Leyden  which  was 
quite  new  to  the  Edinburgh  men,  the  old  convent  infirmary 
which  Burton  calls  "the  University  Hospital."  There  twice 
a  week  for  a  three  months'  session,  the  Professor  of  Practical 
Medicine  held  a  bedside  clinic  "subservient  to  the  use  of  the 
University."  We  have  a  clear  account  of  the  practice  pursued 
at  this  clinic  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  chief  promoters,  the 
great  Sylvius,  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Practical  Medicine 
at  Leyden  in  1658.     This  is  what  he  says : — 

"  I  led  them  by  the  very  hand  into  the  practice  of  medicine, 
that  is,  I  took  them  daily  into  the  public  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  sick  to  whose  complaints  and  other 
notable  symptoms  I  directed  attention,  asking  immediately 
afterwards  what  they  had  observed  in  the  disorders  of  the 
patients ;  their  views  as  to  the  causes  and  proper  treatment, 
and  their  reasons  for  the  same.  Whenever  differences  of 
opinion   arose   among  them  concerning  these   things,    I,   in   a 

*  It  was  for  long  the  custom  of  "Boerhaave's  men"  in  Edinburgh  to 
teach  from  the  notes  they  had  taken  at  Leyden  and  to  use  and  recommend 
Boerhaave's  text-books. 

t  Manuscript  Clinical  Lecture,  Royal  Infirmary,  John  Rutherford,  M.D., 
1749. 
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quiet  way,  pitted  against  each  other  those  holding  different 
opinions,  in  order  that  they  might  mutually  satisfy  themselves 
by  as  solid  reasons  as  possible  drawn  from  every  source,  finally 
giving  my  own  judgment  regarding  the  various  views.  With 
me  they  confirmed  the  happy  results  of  the  treatment,  when 
God  rewarded  our  labours  by  the  return  to  health  of  the 
patients,  or  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  cadavers  when 
the  patients  finally  paid  the  inevitable  tribute  to  death."  * 
Lucas  Schacht,  his  colleague,  fully  confirms  this  account. 

It  is  interesting  to  leap  the  years  and  find  from  Rutherford's 
manuscript  notes  that  when  he  introduced  clinical  teaching  here 
at  Edinburgh,  he  followed  the  exact  model  which  he  learned 
from  Boerhaave  in  the  hospital  ward  at  Leyden  in  17 18-19. 
We  have  a  list  of  his  clinical  lectures  (illustrated  by  patients) 
in  1749,  and  this  comment  on  his  method : — 

"  The  method  I  propose  to  pursue  is  to  examine  every 
patient  before  you,  lest  any  circumstance  should  be  overlooked. 
I  shall  conduct  this  by  a  plan  which  will  be  the  most  useful 
I  can  think  of.  I  shall  give  you  the  history  of  his  disease  in 
general ;  second,  enquire  into  the  cause  of  it ;  third,  give  you 
my  opinion  how  the  disease  is  likely  to  terminate ;  lay  down 
the  indication  of  cure  which  will  arise ;  or  when  any  contrary 
symptom  arises  you  shall  have  notice  of  it ;  that  you  may  see 
the  reason  of  altering  my  prescriptions.  I  shall  point  out  the 
different  methods  of  cure,  but  as  I  shall  give  my  opinion  freely, 
if  you  find  me  mistaken  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  for  the  Art 
of  Physic  is  not  infallible,  nor  do  I  myself  by  any  means  set  up 
for  infallible.  1  shall  make  as  accurate  observations  and  as  just 
conclusions  from  them  as  I  can.  I  hope  this  will  produce  a 
good  result  and  help  to  make  you  real  Physicians."  f 

Thus  was  introduced  the  bedside  clinical  teaching,  which, 
with  all  its  subsequent  developments  of  clerking  and  dressing, 
became  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Edinburgh 
School,  and  which  has  been  copied  all  over  the  world. J  It  is, 
in  principle,  as  old  as  Ionian  Medicine,  but  here  it  was  organised 
as  a  systematic  training,  and  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown. 

*  Epistola  Apotogetica,  1664. 

f  Clinical  Lectures  in  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  John  Rutherford, 
M.D.,  1749. 

%  See  Life  of  William  Cullen,  by  J.  Thomson,  1832  (1859)  pp.  103-105  ; 
and  Sir  Norman  Moore's  History  of  the  Study  of  Medicine  in  the  British 

Isles,  1908,  pp.  I53-I57- 
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VI.  The  Foundation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  Edinburgh. 

The  early  days  of  the  medical  history  of  Edinburgh  have 
been  fully  recorded  * — they  were  presented  succinctly  only  the 
other  day  in  the  public  press  by  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
recall  to  remembrance  the  outstanding  facts.  In  1505,  the 
Guild  of  Barber-Surgeons  received  a  Charter  from  the  Town 
Council,  ratified  in  the  following  year  by  James  IV.  The 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  Incorporation  was  to  be 
examined  in  the  "anotomia  of  manis  bodie,"  and  the  surgeons 
were  to  have  one  corpse  per  annum  for  dissection.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years  later  the  physicians,  after  four  abortive 
attempts,  were  successful,  through  the  good  offices  of  Robert 
Sibbald  f  and  Archibald  Pitcairne  (described  in  Greyfriars  as 
"prince  of  physicians")  in  obtaining  a  Charter,  in  1681,  for  the 
patent  incorporation  of  their  twenty-one  fellows,  j  Both  Colleges 
played  an  important  part  in  the  foundation  of  an  extra-mural 
medical  school  and  ultimately  of  a  Medical'  Faculty  within  the 
University.  Their  influence,  however,  ebbed  and  flowed  like 
the  sea-tide.  Sibbald  and  Andrew  Balfour  were  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  small  physic  garden  in  1670  at  Trinity 
Hospital,  near  Holyrood,  and  in  1676  a  Professor  of  Botany 
was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  This  was  the  first 
medical  chair  in  the  University.  It  was  followed  in  1685  by 
the  appointment  of  Sibbald  himself  as  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic    in  which    he   was    shortly  joined    by    Halkett   and 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Edinburgh  Anatomical  Sclwol,  by  John 
Struthers,  M.D.,  1867  ;  The  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by- 
Principal  Sir  A.  Grant,  1884  (2  vols.)  ;  Early  Days  of  Royal  College  of 
Phisitians  of  Edinburgh,  by  R.  Peel  Ritchie,  M.D.,  1899  ;  The  Edinburgh 
School  of  Surgery,  by  Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  1918  ;  Edinburgh's  Place  in 
Scientific  Progress,  192 1  ;  Early  Anatomical  Instruction  at  Edinburgh,  by 
J.  D.  Comrie,  M.D.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  December,  1922);  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  by  C.  H.  Creswel),  1926. 

f  Robert  Sibbald,  to  whom  Edinburgh  owes  so  much,  was  born  there  in 
1641.  He  was  educated  at  Cupar  in  Fife  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal 
High  School.  He  went  to  Leyden  in  1660  (ih  years),  Paris  (9  months)  and 
Angiers  (M.D.  1662)  ;  began  practice  in  Edinburgh  1663,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  the  Physic  Garden  (1666)  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  (168 1).  In  1682  he  was  Knighted,  and  appointed  Physician  to 
Charles  II.  and  King's  Geographer  for  Scotland  ;  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  (1684)  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  (1685). 
Died  about  1721-22. 

+  Remaitis  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  1837,  pp.  21  and  29. 
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Pitcairne.  Meanwhile,  the  College  of  Surgeons  acquired 
powers  by  royal  patent,  in  1694,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
teaching  of  anatomy  and  the  building  of  an  anatomical  theatre, 
that  Edinburgh  might  have  better  facilities  than  existed  at 
Leyden,  whence  Pitcairne  had  just  returned.  Special  teachers 
of  anatomy  were  appointed  (Eliot,  1705,  Drummond,  1708,  and 
M'Gill,  1 7 16)  and  provision  was  made  for  dissection  by  the 
apprentices.  Lastly,  in  171 3,  a  Chair  of  Chemistry  was 
founded,  and  James  Craufurd,  one  of  Boerhaave's  pupils  at 
Leyden,  was  placed  in  it.  Three  points  should  be  noted. 
These  professors  were  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  on  their 
own  application  as  practitioners ;  they  did  little  or  no  teaching 
and  received  little  or  no  remuneration ;  and  thirdly,  no  sub- 
stantial progress  in  anatomical  or  medical  science  had  been 
made  during  the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  1505. 
This  was  owing  to  the  poverty  and  distracted  state  of  Scotland, 
whilst  in  Italy  and  Holland  immense  progress  had  been  made. 
The  Fabrica  of  Vesalius  came  in  1543,  and  Harvey  verbally 
announced  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  1616 
(though  De  Motu  Cordis  was  not  published  until  1628). 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Alexander  Monro 
and  his  Edinburgh  comrades  came  back  from  their  baptism  at 
Leyden  in  17 19.  In  November  of  that  year  Monro  was 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  January  of  1 720 
on  their  recommendation  he  was  elected  by  the  Town  Council, 
at  the  age  of  22,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University. 
He  held  his  classes  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  Rutherford,  St  Clair, 
Plummer  and  Innes — all  Boerhaave's  men — joined  him  there, 
and  held  classes  in  medicine  and  chemistry.  When  Monro 
removed  to  the  University  buildings  in  1725,  because  of  an 
uproar  in  the  city  on  the  subject  of  body-snatching  from 
Greyfriars  Churchyard,  they  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to 
be  made  professors  in  the  University,  and  such  appointments 
the  Council  made  on  9th  February  1726.  Hence  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  was  formed  by  the  transference  of  this 
group  of  extra-mural  teachers  from  the  old  Surgeons'  Hall. 

On  their  return  to  Edinburgh  there  was  one  thing  in 
particular  of  which  they  felt  the  lack,  a  hospital  in  which 
students  could  be  taught  clinical  medicine  in  systematic  fashion. 
Whilst  Alexander  Monro  was  getting  into  his  stride  as  a  professor 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  his  father  was  cogitating  the  establishment 
of  the    Royal    Infirmary.      With   the   help   of  the    College  of 
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Physicians  and  the  energetic  co-operation  of  Lord  Provost 
Drummond  and  Professor  Monro,  a  house  was  temporarily- 
leased  in  Robertson's  Close,  in  1729,  as  a  small  hospital  for 
treatment  and  clinical  study.  In  1738,  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  permanent  Infirmary,  which  was  opened  in  1741,  and 
used  for  teaching  almost  immediately.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
or  exhilarating  institution,  but  within  its  sombre  walls  was 
achieved  an  advance  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  which 
brought  enduring  fame  to  Edinburgh.  Here  began  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Surgery,  founded  upon  Anatomy,  for  here  Benjamin  Bell, 
Lizars,  Fergusson,  Liston,  Syme  and  Lister  did  their  brilliant 
work.  Here  also  worked  Rutherford,  Cullen  and  Gregory,  the 
Fathers  of  Edinburgh  Physic. 

Thus  was  fulfilled  the  dream  of  John  Monro,  the  Edinburgh 
surgeon  (who  had  himself  studied  at  Leyden  in  1692),  that  his 
only  son  Alexander  should  be  the  founder  of  a  national  medical 
school  of  university  standing.*  Thus  was  brought,  through 
Salerno,  and  Padua,  and  Leyden,  the  Greek  inspiration  of 
Medicine  to  be  embodied  in  this  ancient  city  in  the  greatest 
medical  school  of  its  age,  at  that  time  the  glory  alike  of  the 
University  and  of  British  Medicine.-j-  It  is  that  event  we 
celebrate  here  to-day. 

As  we  look  back  we  see  the  struggles  and  travail,  the 
controversies  and  disputations,  inevitable  to  a  great  constructive 
period  of  two  centuries.  It  is  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  that 
truth  is  found.  We  see  also  conjoint  action  and  co-operation, 
the  track  of  the  many  into  the  one ;  a  town  council  and  a  town 
college,  both  of  them  catholic  and  communal  in  their  interest, 
are  here  combined  in  a  vast  educational  effort  in  a  University 
institution  for  the  betterment  of  man's  estate  in  a  common- 
wealth, as  free  from  political  as  from  ecclesiastical  control, 
and  singular  among  the  Universities  of  Scotland  in  being 
created  by  the  will  of  the  citizens  rather  than  by  the  mandate 

*  The  Monros  of  Auchinbowie,  by  J.  A.  Inglis,  191 1,  p.  54. 

f  There  was  no  other  complete  University  Medical  School  in  the 
British  Islands,  though  Oxford  had  a  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  fourteenth  century  and  Cambridge  in  1540.  The  first  University 
Medical  School  in  America  was  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1765  on  the 
Edinburgh  model.  In  London,  Fordyce,  Cheselden,  the  Hunters,  Baillie, 
Blizzard  and  others  had  carried  on  proprietary  schools  of  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  clinical  subjects.     (See  Peachey's  Memoir  of  the  Hunters,  1924.) 
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of  a  papal  decree.*  It  was  this  democratic  origin  which  gave 
to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  its  early  method  of  appoint- 
ment to  academic  Chairs  on  the  initiative  of  the  applicants 
themselves  as  well  as  by  the  will  of  the  Academia,  and  it 
brought  into  the  scheme  not  only  the  extra-mural  teachers, 
but  also  the  co-operation  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Once  more,  we  see  an  oriental  mosaic,  a  design 
of  cut-glass  or  precious  stones  of  many  colours,  brought  to 
this  northern  home  from  Greece  and  Alexandria,  from  Arabia 
and  Italy  and  Holland,  transmuted  and  skilfully  pieced 
together  by  master  craftsmen  of  many  races  and  of  immortal 
names,  and  made  glowing  and  radiant  by  the  light  of  Scotland, 
enriched  by  her  faith. 


VII.    The  Work  of  Two  Centuries. 

It  is  only  the  folk  who  live  on  the  top  storeys  of  the  Old 
Town  who  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Fifeshire  and  the  Forth, 
and  it  is  only  as  we  look  down  on  the  two  centuries  from 
historical  heights  that  we  shall  obtain  a  true  prospect  of  their 
ground-plan.  In  the  first  place  there  is  this  ancient  royal  city, 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  was  her  condition  which  made  the 
foundation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  possible,  and  it  has  been  her 
condition  over  ten  generations  which  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  its  character.  By  means  of  old  engravings,  charts  and 
records,  we  can  visualise  Edinburgh  before  1763,  when  the 
North  Bridge  was  built,  extending  the  Old  Town  to  the  open 

*  The  University  of  St  Andrews  was  founded  in  14 13  under  a  papal 
bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  ;  that  of  Glasgow  in  1450  under  Pope  Nicholas  V.  ; 
and  that  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1494,  under  Alexander  II. 
(Rashdall,  loc.  cit.,  ii.,  295-315).  Edinburgh  alone  was  initiated  by  the 
municipality  and  ministers  of  the  city,  and  the  Town  Council  acted  as 
its  first  Chancellor.  Its  declared  purpose  was  "  for  sustaining  the  true 
ministers  of  God's  word,  founding  and  building  hospitals  for  the  poor, 
and  colleges  for  learning  and  upbringing  of  youth,  and  other  such  godly 
works."  It  was  a  Lord  Rector  who  said:  "Mighty  are  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  and  they  will  prevail.  But  even  in  your  highest  exultations 
never  forget  that  they  are  not  four  but  five.  The  greatest  of  them  is  the 
poor,  proud  homes  you  come  out  of,  which  said  so  long  ago:  'There 
shall  be  education  in  this  land.'  She,  not  St  Andrews,  is  the  oldest 
University  in  Scotland,  and  all  the  others  are  her  whelps."  (Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie's  Rectorial  Address  at  St  Andrews,  1922.) 
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country  between  itself  and  the  sea.  The  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707  emptied  Parliament  House 
of  its  legislators  and  the  mansions  in  the  High  Street  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  and  in  marched  the  people.  After  the 
Jacobite  Rising  of  1745  the  New  Town  was  built,  and  in 
1789  the  University  buildings  in  South  Bridge  were  begun. 
Before  that  day  the  Medical  School  was  housed  in  the  mean 
and  crowded  purlieus  of  the  old  College,  just  within  the 
Flodden  Wall.  There  it  remained  for  seventy  years.  Broadly, 
therefore,  we  must  think  of  the  first  century  of  the  Faculty  as 
belonging  to  the  Old  Edinburgh,  and  only  the  second  to  the 
New.  Meanwhile,  into  the  narrow  wynds  and  courts  of  this 
mediaeval  fortress  had  come  a  spirit  of  revival,  both  scientific 
and  literary.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Scottish 
tide  of  scientific  thought  flowed  in  from  England  of  the 
Restoration,  though  the  literary  genius  was  native  born.  We 
have  already  seen,  however,  that  the  main  stream  of  science 
came  through  Leyden.  Apart  from  that,  Edinburgh  became 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  centre  of  learning,  a  place  of 
intellectual  renaissance  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  Europe. 
This  repute  was  of  invaluable  benefit  to  its  Medical  School. 
From  its  earliest  days  it  was  never  a  proprietary  school,  never 
a  hospital  school,  never  only  a  polytechnic.  It  was  a  central 
School  of  Medicine,*  self-contained  and  relatively  complete, 
an  organic  part  of  a  University,  itself  a  child  of  the  Refor- 
mation, born  of  the  political,  municipal  and  religious  aspira- 
tions of  a  people  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  liberal 
education. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  liberalism  was  inspired  by  the 
great  men,  some  of  them  statesmen  and  some  of  them  prophets 

*  "Amongst  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  was 
the  fact  that  all  the  University  teaching  was  grouped  around  one  centre. 
Successful  University  professors  were  thus  inspired  by  having  to  address 
themselves  to  much  larger  classes  of  students  than  were  then,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  are  now,  ever  assembled  at  any  of  the  London  Medical 
Schools.  This  was  a  great  stimulus  ;  and  there  was  another  of  perhaps 
equal  potency.  Teachers  who  held  no  official  appointments  were  per- 
mitted to  give  independent  courses  called  'extra-mural,5  attendance  on 
which  was  allowed  to  count  instead  of  the  ordinary  University  lectures. 
This  had  a  double  advantage  of  keeping  University  professors  up  to 
the  mark  and  of  training  the  younger  for  teaching  whenever  a  pro- 
fessorship fell  vacant."  (Sir  Rickman  J.  Godlee  in  Life  of  Lord  Lister 
1917,  P-  33-) 
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and  seers,  within  and  outside  the  University  who  gave  it  form 
and  character. 

"With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations."* 


Principal  Carstares  (1703-1716)  and  Lord  Provost  Drummond 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  Carstares  was  the  internationally- 
minded  statesman  who  remodelled  the  University  upon  the 
Dutch  national  type,  Drummond  the  citizen  who  as  master- 
builder  of  municipal  enterprise  was  the  chief  lay  initiator  of 
the  Medical  School.  They  both  exerted  a  direct  formative 
effect  both  upon  its  organisation  and  upon  the  direction  of  its 
growth.  Other  imponderable  but  not  less  operative  influences 
were  at  work.  Allan  Ramsay,  Robert  Fergusson,  and  Robert 
Burns,  were  the  forerunners  of  a  literary  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  immortal  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  Lord 
Cockburn  said,  "  Scotland  never  owed  so  much  to  one  man." 
Hume,  Reid  and  Adam  Smith  began  a  philosophic  movement 
in  Scotland,  later  carried  on  here  by  Dugald  Stewart,  John 
Playfair  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.f  William  Robertson, 
the  historian  of  Scotland,  became  Principal  of  the  University 
in  1762  and  was  in  the  van  of  those  who  originated  the 
intellectual  movement.  He  governed  the  University  for  thirty 
years,  and  lived  to  see  the  new  buildings  commenced. 

In  1802  came  the  Edinburgh  Review  under  Jeffrey,  Sydney 
Smith  and  Brougham — three  young  men  who  did  much  to 
stimulate  the  critical  spirit  in  Edinburgh,  whilst  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet,  Mackenzie,  "the  man  of  feeling,"  De 
Quincey,  "  Christopher  North "  (John  Wilson)  and  Lockhart 
{Blackwood's  Magazine,  18 17)  improved  the  shining  hour  by 
their  literary  talents.  Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
the  dynamic  influence  exerted  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  Thomas 
Guthrie,  and   many  fervent  religious  leaders.     Intense  move- 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion. 

t  Among  the  Edinburgh  teachers  who  urged  the  necessity  of  a  study 
of  logic  and  philosophy  for  all  medical  students  were  Cullen,  Thomson, 
Chalmers,  and  T.  R.  Fraser. 
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ments  like  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Jacobite 
Risings,  and  the  Disruption  of  1843,  expressed  a  virility  of  spirit 
which  vitalised  the  nation. 

"  Times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour." 

"  Great  causes  create  great  men,"  said  Lord  Cockburn,  "  but  great 
men  elevate  great  causes."  It  was  this  interaction  which  did 
so  much  for  Edinburgh  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.*  It  not  only  marked  the  Medical  Faculty,  many  of 
the  professors  of  which  shared  in  and  contributed  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city,  but  it  created  for  the  students  a 
stimulating  atmosphere  and  gave  them  a  mental  environment 
in  which  their  professional  education  became  liberalised.  From 
all  over  Great  Britain,  and  from  remote  parts  of  the  earth, 
men  came  to  be  nurtured  in  this  cosmopolitan  centre,  and 
thus  attained  to  a  sense  of  citizenship  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  centuries  have  been  characterised 
by  a  double  contribution  to  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine. 
There  has  been  established  on  Boerhaave's  principles,  but 
rightly  enough  advancing  beyond  them,  a  method  of  fundamental 
education  which  has  commended  itself  to  the  profession  of 
medicine  in  all  nations.  The  first  great  exponent  was  Cullen, 
whose  name  and  influence  was  dominant  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  laid  down  in  his  Nosology  a  basis  of  classification 
of  disease,  which  remained  current  for  a  century,  and  in  his 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  he  produced  an  authoritative 
text-book  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One  other  great  reform 
he  initiated.  "  He  dethroned  Disease,"  said  Clifford  Allbutt, 
"  and  set  up  the  Patient ;  he  distrusted  systems,  and  saw  that 
the  only  real  is  the  individual."  Both  his  love  of  order  and 
commonsense  and  his  instinct  for  teaching  became  a  tradition 
in  this  University,  and  to  that  tradition  of  teaching  no  small 
share  of  its  massive  achievement  must  be  attributed.  "  The 
glory  of  a  professor,"  said  Barrie,  "  is  to  give  elastic  minds 
their  proper  bent."  j  Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  its  long 
history  when  the  Faculty  did  not  possess  competent  masters 
in  the  art  of  exposition,  and  this  one  fact  has  been  its  continuing 
security.  In  all  the  chief  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  through   the   two  centuries,  Edinburgh 

*  foumal  of  Henry  Cockburn  (1831-1854),  1874  (2  vols.), 
f  An  Edinburgh  Eleven,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  1889,  p.  17. 
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has  provided  a  school  of  Method.  In  theory  and  in  practice 
the  training  here  has  been  first  a  discipline,  and  secondly  an 
imparting  of  knowledge.  This  design  is  now  obvious,  but  its 
establishment  200  years  ago  was  due  to  far-seeing  sagacity. 

The  second  part  of  the  two-fold  contribution  has  been  the 
advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  Naturally  enough,  this 
began  with  anatomy  and  chemistry,  the  two  subjects  primarily 
undertaken  in  a  school  instituted  on  the  Leyden  model.  The 
first  Monro  was  preoccupied  with  teaching  and  organisation, 
but  his  son  added  substantially  to  our  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy  and  extended  it  to  comparative  anatomy,  concurrently 
with  a  similar  extension  in  John  Hunter's  school  in  London. 
The  first  original  researches  of  Monro  secundus  were  under- 
taken by  him  as  an  undergraduate,  aged  22,  and  prepared  as  a 
thesis  for  M.D.  in  1754.  At  the  same  time,  Joseph  Black,  aged 
26,  furnished  a  thesis  on  his  discovery  of  "  fixed  air,"  afterwards 
called  "carbonic  acid  gas,"  and  in  1772,  Daniel  Rutherford, 
aged  22,  wrote  his  graduation  thesis  on  his  discovery  of 
nitrogen.  Thus  did  three  young  men  open  the  doors  of  epoch- 
making  scientific  progress  at  Edinburgh  in  the  eighteenth 
century.*  Charles  Bell,  who  was  born  in  East  Lothian,  became 
one  of  the  earlier  physiological  discoverers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  as  a  young  man  of  24  he  began  here  the  studies 
which  led  subsequently  to  his  organised  exploration  of  the 
function  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  More  than  thirty' years  passed  before  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  (1804- 1836)  and  during  that  period  new  Chairs  had 
been  established  in  the  University  in  surgery,  medical  juris- 
prudence and  pathology,  and  there  was  immense  practical 
activity  in  many  directions,  in  which  Andrew  Duncan,  Alison 
and  Sir  R.  Christison  took  a  large  share.  Christison  was  made 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  1822,  and  in  the  following 
year  announced  his  investigations  into  poisoning  by  oxalic 
acid,  the  beginning  in  Edinburgh  of  the  new  science  of  toxi- 
cology.-}-    Christison  has  been  described  as  "  the  noblest  Roman 

*  A  valuable  auxiliary  movement  was  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
initiated  in  1734  and  founded  in  1737. 

f  Christison,  like  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  teachers  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  went  to  France  (1820)  to  study  under  those  who  were 
at  that  time  making  the  Paris  school  famous,  and  there  he  derived  many 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  forensic  medicine  and  toxicology.  The  Paris 
school  had    lost   Bichat   in    1802,  but  it  still  had  Broussais,  St   Hilaire, 
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of  them  all,"  and  whether  in  the  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
or  that  of  Materia  Medica  he  actually  served  as  a  professor  for 
fifty-five  years,  one-sixth  of  the  whole  history  of  the  University, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  history  of  the  Medical  Faculty.* 
During  his  term  of  office  he  witnessed  the  work  of  Goodsir  on 
the  cell  theory,  of  Gregory  on  morphia,  of  Hughes  Bennett  on 
leucocythaemia,  of  Laycock  on  hysteria  and  morbid  psychology, 
of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  on  the  anaesthetic  power  of 
chloroform,  and  of  Joseph  Lister  on  antiseptic  surgery. 

These  discoveries,  like  all  discoveries,  were  but  stages  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  They  did  not  begin,  nor  were  they  completed 
here,  but  all  of  them  were  here  substantially  advanced,  and  of 
two  of  them  it  may  be  said,  they  entered  into  the  history  of 
mankind. 


VIII.  The  Future  of  the  Edinburgh  School. 

We  can  hardly  join  together  to-day  in  commemoration  of 
the  glorious  past  without  turning  our  faces  for  a  moment  to  the 
future.  Its  security  is  ensured  if  we  will  but  follow  the  example 
of  our  forefathers ;  and  the  genius  of  the  past  is  not  remote 
from  us.  Indeed,  though  I  have  avoided  mention  of  the  living 
leaders  of  the  Faculty,  it  is  very  nigh  and  in  our  midst.  Other 
and  better  men  have  gone  before  us,  and  we  enter  into  their 
labours ;  other  and  better  men  will  follow  us  and  enter  into 
ours.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  education  and  discovery  which 
have  made  two  centuries  illustrious  was  born  of  a  combination 
of  emotion,  intellect,  and  will-power  which  still  lives  in  this 
University.     We  are  not  only  the  descendants  of  our  forebears 

Dupuytren,  the  surgeon,  and  the  chemist  Gay-Lussac.  Pinel  was  65,  and 
still  supreme  on  insanity  ;  Orfila  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
Magendie,  the  successor  of  Charles  Bell,  was  in  his  prime  and  represented 
experimental  pathology  and  pharmacology,  and  Laennec  was  physician  at 
the  Neckar  and  had  invented  the  stethoscope  (18 19).  Pierre  Louis  was 
rising  to  fame,  Cuvier,  Trousseau,  Dumas  and  Claude  Bernard  were  yet  to 
come.  The  Paris  school  exerted  a  valuable  influence  on  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  {Commission  on  Universities  of 
Scotland,  1826  ;  Report,  1837,  ii.,  467.) 

*  Thomas  Richard  Fraser  followed  Christison  and  fulfilled  a  long 
career  of  investigation  into  experimental  pharmacology,  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  plague  in  India,  of  snake  poison  and  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  drugs. 
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and  the  inheritors  of  the  Greek  legacy  they  bequeathed  to  us  ; 
we  are  also  their  spiritual  partners  and  colleagues,  sharing  in 
the  intellectual  new  birth  which  from  time  to  time  they 
experienced.  Our  problems  are  not  different  in  principle  or 
philosophy  from  theirs,  they  are  different  in  degree.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  mother  school  of  Edinburgh  stood 
alone  in  solitary  grandeur ;  to-day  her  daughters  at  home  and 
over  the  sea  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  She  rejoices  that 
they  have  entered  into  the  inheritance,  an  inheritance  of 
knowledge  and  opportunity  deeper  and  wider  than  her  own. 
As  one  turns  the  matter  over  in  one's  mind,  it  would  seem  that 
the  design  of  our  forefathers  was  that  the  future  of  medical 
education  as  interpreted  at  Edinburgh  should  depend  first  upon 
an  effective  and  living  integration  of  the  ancillary  sciences  of 
medicine,  and  secondly,  upon  sound  clinical  study. 

Boerhaave  taught  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  and  practice 
of  physic ;  Monro  secundus  taught  anatomy,  surgery  and 
clinical  medicine ;  Cullen  first  taught  chemistry,  then  physi- 
ology, then  practice  of  physic,  then  clinical  medicine.  Nowadays 
it  cannot  be  done  in  that  way ;  the  burden  of  knowledge 
is  too  great.  But  the  crowning  virtue  and  unity  of  their 
method  must  not  be  lost.  In  a  word,  we  must,  whatever 
be  the  subject  we  teach,  integrate  with  it,  or  into  it,  the 
essential  sciences  out  of  which  it  is  constructed — the  preliminary 
sciences  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology ;  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  into  the  pathology,  and  all  of  them  into  the  clinical 
subjects.*  It  is  a  principle  which  should  pervade  the  whole 
curriculum,  but  if  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another 
which  must  be  integrated  every  day,  and  into  every  subject, 
it  is  the  master  theme  of  biology.  Every  medical  practitioner 
cannot  be  a  physicist,  but  he  must  be  a  biologist,  for  that 
subject  is  the  very  heart  and  arterial  system  of  medicine. 

Again,  Lister,  like  Harvey  before  him,  was  an  observer, 
then  a  philosopher,  then  an  experimentalist.  He  was  a  giant 
in  each  capacity.  But  now  experimental  medicine  is  the  growing 
point  in  all  true  medical  education  and  research ;  it  is  indispens- 
able to  progress.  The  Greeks  and  the  Arabs  had  fitfully 
sought  a  posteriori  verification  of  their  a  priori  hypotheses;  but 
no  one  before  Roger  Bacon  had  recognised  that  not  sporadic 

*  This  has  been  recognised  in  this  University  by  the  institution  of 
additional  Chairs  in  biology  and  chemistry  in  relation  to  medicine,  in 
therapeutics,  psychiatry,  and  applied  bacteriology. 
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experiments  but  the  experimental  method  continuously  applied 
was  the  only  universal  way  of  research.  His  principle  was 
induction  towards  deduction,  in  order  to  construct*  The 
school  which  does  not  seek  to  imbue  all  its  students  with 
the  spirit  of  that  method  is  dying  or  dead. 

Once  more  we  must,  in  the  new  time  before  us,  cultivate 
a  social  understanding  of  the  art  of  healing.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  the  growth  of  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
that  concerned  with  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Preventive 
Medicine.  No  medical  school  in  Britain  has  behind  it  such 
a  record  as  Edinburgh,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
course  here  taken  has  contributed  to  what  may  be  called 
the  civic  character  of  the  Edinburgh  graduate.  Many  of  the 
early  leaders  possessed  this  social  instinct :  Laycock  introduced 
preventive  medicine  into  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
Lind  and  Pringle  became  practical  exponents  of  it  in  the 
wider  world ;  Christison  gave  forensic  medicine  its  direction, 
and  defined  the  public  health  purpose  of  "  medical  police " ;  f 
Traill,  the  friend  of  Lord  Brougham,  foresaw  the  need  for 
hygiene  in  industry ;  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan  and  Sir  Henry 
Littlejohn  established  within  the  University  the  growing  relation- 
ship between  Medicine  and  the  State.  The  medical  practitioner 
required  in  the  present  and  future  must  be  a  citizen  and  a  man 
of  affairs  as  well  as  a  doctor.  He  must  indeed  be  a  bearer  of 
the  lamp  of  science,  but  he  must  also  be  an  understander  of 
men  and  a  student  of  the  social  conditions  and  needs  of  his 
time.  Above  all,  he  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  his  purpose 
is  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  application  of  medical 
science  to  the  safeguarding  of  an  ever-widening  common- 
wealth. 

Thus  the  history  of  Edinburgh  shows  us  that  there  must 
be  (a)  integration  of  the  several  sciences  which  are  structural 
in  Medicine,  (b)  the  intimate  application  of  the  experimental 
method  to  all  inductive  study,  and  (c)  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
prerogative  part  which  Medicine  may  play  in  social  evolution. 

Of  clinical  study   I    have  spoken   elsewhere,  J   but  in   this 

*  Life  and  Work  of  Roger  Bacon,  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  19 14. 

t  For  Christison's  defence  of  this  subject,  see  Commission  on  Universities 
of  Scotland,  1826,  Report,  1837,  ii.,  320;  also  Life  of  Sir  R.  Christison, 
1885  (2  vols.). 

%  Recent  Advances  i?i  Medical  Education  in  England,  1923,  pp.  65-101, 
and  Thomas  Sydenham,  Reformer  of  English  Medicine,  1924. 
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University  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  wise  counsel  of 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  his  essay  on  Locke  and  Sydenham.*  He 
urged,  as  Boerhaave  urged,  a  return  to  the  clinical  habit  of 
Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  and  in  an  age  of  scientific 
laboratory  methods  and  of  instruments  and  tests  of  precision, 
such  advice  is  even  more  necessary  than  of  old.  "  Our  art  is 
not  to  be  better  learned,"  wrote  Sydenham  to  Dr  Mapletoft, 
"  than  by  its  exercise  and  use,"  and  in  that  exercise  personal 
observation  and  experience  should  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the 
advances  of  science,  accepting  new  methods  as  supplementary 
servants  rather  than  arbitrary  masters.  We  have  been  the 
charmed  witnesses  of  a  golden  age  of  medical  science,  yet  it 
is  the  medical  art  which  endures.  The  effective  practice  of  that 
art  depends,  and  must  always  depend,  upon  the  clinical  skill, 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  individual  practitioner.  It  is 
his  own  eyes  and  hands,  his  own  observation  and  knowledge, 
his  own  understanding  and  resource,  that  alone  can  make  him 
master  of  his  art  and  lord  of  his  event. 


An  Epilogue. 

IX.  The  Greek  Temple  in  Plain  of  Salerno. 

One  spring  morning  we  came  down  from  Salerno  and 
stood  in  the  windswept  parthenon  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Poseidon,  the  God  of  the  Sea,  at  Paestum.  Round  about  us 
were  those  massive  Doric  columns  in  mysterious  and  solemn 
beauty ;  at  our  feet  the  green  lizards  darted  across  the  sunlit 
temple  floor,  and  all  around  were  brambles  and  wild  flowers, 
though  it  was  yet  too  early  for  the  twice-blossoming  roses  of 
Virgil  {biferi  rosaria  Pcesti).  Beyond  the  plain  the  Apennines 
and  the  dark  blue  mountains  of  Cilento  looked  down  upon  us, 
on  every  side  was  the  solitary  wilderness  of  a  long-forgotten 
world,  and  behind  lay  the  calm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  three  Temples  seemed  to  rise  as  a  dream  of  sadness  and 
of  splendour  out  of  the  long  past. 

"  Oh,  they  are  Nature's  own  !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea, 
They  want  no  written  history  ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man." 


*  Horn  Subsecivce,  1858  (New  Edition,  1900). 
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Yet  2400  years  ago  the  happy  and  prosperous  Greek  city  of 
Posidonia  was  founded  here,  a  brilliant  colony  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  this  Temple  of  sun  and  sea  and  wind  was  the 
shrine  at  its  heart.  Long  afterwards  came  the  invading  hosts 
— Lucanian,  Roman,  Saracen,  Angevin,  corsair,  barbarian — and 
the  Greeks  became  strangers  and  captives  in  their  romantic 
home  of  exile.  Once  a  year  they  held  Hellenic  festival,  and 
taking  their  harps  from  the  willows,  young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children,  passed  through  this  glorious  colonnade 
chanting  their  hymn  of  inheritance  and  memory,  and  laying 
their  laurels  of  devotion  on  the  altar  of  their  god.  Now  every 
habitation  of  that  city  has  vanished ;  strife  and  disease  have 
wiped  out  its  people ;  the  untilled  lands  are  derelict  and 
forlorn ;  the  shrine  alone  remains,  among  the  most  pathetic 
and  noble  in  all  the  world,  in  so  great  majesty.  All  things 
have  changed  through  the  centuries  on  that  desolate  shore, 
nothing  endures  but  the  ideal. 

To-day  we,  heirs  of  their  ideal,  also  celebrate  our  Hellenic 
festival ;  and  our  city,  likewise,  stands  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  Our  song  also  is  of  heritage  and  memory,  though 
gladdened  with  fulfilled  promise.  For,  alive  together  to-day, 
we  pass  through  the  ampler  colonnades  of  a  more  glorious 
temple,  not  built  with  hands,  this  manifold,  beautiful  and 
growing  world ;  and  like  the  Greeks  in  the  plains  of  Salerno 
long  ago,  we  sing  the  ancient  song  of  man's  inheritance,  of  his 
healing  gift  and  bodily  endowment,  of  his  creative  and  undying 
spirit,  of  his  unconquerable  mind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  George  Newman's  Address  the 
Vice-Chancellor  said : — Sir  George  Newman,  on  behalf  of 
this  audience,  and  in  the  name  of  the  University,  I  would 
tender  to  you  our  profound  thanks  for  your  noble  and  eloquent 
address.  I  trust  you  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it  in  a  fuller  form  and  under  conditions  somewhat  more  favour- 
able. Such  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Medicine,  such  an  account 
of  its  early  beginnings  in  this  University,  is  worthy  of  a  wider 
audience.  We  would  wish  it  to  reach  them,  and  to  be  preserved 
in  the  permanent  record  of  this  great  occasion. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  Benediction. 

[Appendix 
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Commemoration  Service  in 
St  Giles"   Cathedral 


A 


FTER    the    Graduation    Ceremonial   a   Commemoration 
Service  was  held  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral. 
The  following  was  the  Order  of  Service  : — 


Voluntary     .         .         .         "Adagio"        .         .         .         Brahms. 

Psalm  c. 
Prayer. — The  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Macintosh,  D.D.,  New  College. 
Scripture. — i  Corinthians  xiii.,  The  Principal. 
Hymn. — "Within  our  Father's  house  of  prayer." 
Sermon. — The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity. 
Anthem  ..."  God  be  in  my  head  "        .       Watford  Davies. 
The  National  Anthem. 

Benediction. 
Four-fold  Amen  ......     Orlando  Gibbons. 

Voluntary     .         "Ye  boundless  realms  of  joy"  .  Hubert  Parry. 

Sermon. 

"Their  line  (rule  or  direction)  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." — Psalm  xix.  4. 

At  the  tercentenary  of  the  University,  in  1883,  the  celebra- 
tions began  with  a  service  in  St  Giles,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  most  honoured  of  the  guests — the  illustrious 
Louis  Pasteur.  Pasteur  found  it  beautiful,  his  biographer  tells 
us,  that  it  was  the  Scottish  custom  to  hallow  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  community  by  lifting  it  into  the  light 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  his  soul  was 
stirred  within  him  by  the  solemn  psalms  that  ascended  as 
incense  amid  the  forest  of  pillars  to  the  groined  roof  of  the 
Gothic  Cathedral.  It  was,  moreover,  with  heartfelt  sympathy 
that  he  listened  to  the  preacher  as,  in  a  characteristic  message, 
Professor  Flint  vindicated  the  right  of  Science  to  untrammelled 
freedom  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
when,  with  equal  confidence,  he  claimed  that  the  book  of  nature 
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is  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  the  spirit  of  progress,  which  has 
led  mankind  from  height  to  height  of  intellectual  and  moral 
achievement,  is  none  other  than  a  divine  afflatus,  or  the  breath 
of  the  living  God. 

In  view  of  the  arrangements  of  this  crowded  day  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  touch  upon  the  outstanding  features  of  a  chapter  of 
our  academic  history  which  furnish  matter  of  gratitude,  or  serve 
to  point  a  moral. 

I. 

The  reason  for  observing  this  bicentenary  is  that  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  a 
history  in  which  we  feel  a  legitimate  pride.  It  is,  I  understand, 
a  commonplace  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  two  epoch-making  advances  of  the  nineteenth 
century  whereby  the  surgeon's  knife  was  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  the  operation  could  be  faced  without  fear  of  suffering  and 
with  the  minimum  of  danger.  To  these  have  to  be  added 
numerous  lesser  discoveries  and  applications  made  in  every 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  immense  territories  which  are 
included  in,  or  are  tributary  to,  the  medical  art.  Naturally 
also,  on  this  occasion,  we  take  pleasure  in  recalling  the  con- 
tribution which  our  University  has  made  to  the  staffing  of  the 
medical  service  of  our  country  and  Empire.  During  these  two 
bygone  centuries  the  Medical  Faculty  has  trained  and  sent  forth 
over  16,000  graduates  of  whom  only  some  two-thirds  were  of 
Scottish  birth,  the  rest  being  drawn  from  some  sixty  different 
nationalities ;  and  these  have  not  only  supplied  the  needs  of 
Scotland,  but  they  have  occupied  every  English  county,  penetrated 
London  equally  in  Stepney,  in  Holloway,  and  in  Harley  Street, 
and  placed  their  knowledge  and  their  skill  at  the  service  of 
every  considerable  city  of  our  world-wide  and  many-coloured 
Empire,  and  far  beyond  its  borders.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
future  the  University  will  fill  a  less  conspicuous  role  as  an 
imperial  and  cosmopolitan  institution,  but  if  so  it  will  be 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  provincial  towns  in 
England,  and  in  the  dominions  overseas,  there  has  sprung 
up  a  multitude  of  medical  schools,  made  in  her  own  image, 
which  the  University  of  Edinburgh  supplied  with  many  of 
their  teachers,  and  did  her  best  to  qualify  as  her  own 
competitors  in  the  service  of  humanity.  It  is  a  more  than 
honourable  record,  but  one  of  the  morals  of  the  story  is  that 
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— to  use  a  phrase  of  St  Paul — boasting  is  excluded.  In 
studying  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  Medical  School  we 
become  deeply  sensible  of  the  law  of  the  interdependence  of 
nations  which  has  governed  every  line  of  achievement  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilisation.  If  Scotland  has  the  distinction 
of  having  made  considerable  contributions  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  human  mind  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  human  lot,  it  is  mainly  because  it  has  realised — more 
than  almost  any  other  people — how  much  it  had  to  learn  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  were  cities  that  we  built  not, 
and  we  dwelt  in  them ;  of  the  vineyards  and  the  olive-yards 
that  we  planted  not  did  we  eat.  The  pioneers  of  our  University 
School,  to  whom  it  owed  the  beginnings  of  its  service  and  its 
fame,  owed  their  inspiration  and  their  methods  to  a  training  in 
foreign  seats  of  learning — notably  Leyden  and  Paris ;  and  the 
discoveries  of  Pasteur  were  the  presupposition  and  the  starting- 
point  of  the  most  beneficent  and  famous  work  of  our  two  last 
generations.  Of  every  people,  indeed,  and  of  every  institution 
it  may  be  asked,  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
Behind  Leyden  and  Paris,  as  we  were  reminded  by  Sir  George 
Newman,  were  Padua  and  Salerno ;  behind  those  was  Aristotle 
and  the  science  of  Greece ;  and  time  was  when  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  barbarians  who  were  tutored  by  older  schools 
in  the  rudiments  of  a  higher  culture. 


II. 

A  second  fact  which  is  brought  into  relief  by  these  cele- 
brations is  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  an  organic 
union  between  a  Medical  School  and  a  great  University.  The 
bicentenary  commemorates  the  incorporation  of  a  School  of 
Medicine  as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  University,  with  the 
status,  the  privileges,  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  It  was  an  antecedent  possibility  that  Edinburgh 
would  have  been  content  to  possess  a  College  of  Surgeons 
and  a  College  of  Physicians  which  should  lead  a  separate  and 
independent  existence;  and  in  that  event  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  School,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  these 
institutions,  would  certainly  have  served  the  country  well, 
and  have  won  distinction  in  the  scientific  realm.  But  our 
forefathers  were  of  opinion  that  an  incorporating  union  with 
the  University  was  desirable,  and  in  this  they  judged  wisely. 
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On  the  one  hand  the  union  was  undeniably  in  the  interests 
of  the  University.  Had  the  College  refused,  or  had  it  been 
unable,  to  develop  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  it  could  only  have 
been  described  as  an  atrophied  institution  that  had  failed  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  University — that  is  of  an  institution 
whose  vocation  is  to  be  a  federation  of  intellectual  activities 
in  all  the  main  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  all 
the  disciplines  which  form  a  preparation  for  the  higher  forms 
of  the  service  of  man.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  no  less  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Medical  School  that  it  was  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  status  and  the  privileges  of  a  great  national  institution, 
that  it  was  supported  and  developed  with  the  help  of  its  larger 
resources,  and  also — what  was  most  important  in  the  theoretical 
and  ideal  point  of  view — that  it  obtained  the  benefit  of  close 
communion  with  the  other  members  of  the  far-flung  intellectual 
commonwealth.  The  alliance  was  in  fact  a  safeguard  against 
the  narrowing  tendencies  to  which  every  specialised  institution 
is  exposed  when  it  is  excluded,  or  holds  aloof,  from  the  wider 
fellowship.  No  doubt  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  latter-day 
University  does  not  attempt  much  directly  in  the  way  of 
promoting  intellectual  communion  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  provinces  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
knowledge  and  ideals.  It  is  reserved  for  the  future  to 
create  some  organ  which  will  effectively  address  itself  to 
enabling  specialists  to  obtain  an  outlook  upon  human 
learning  and  aspiration  as  a  whole,  and  to  fostering  in  each 
department  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
value  of  the  work  which  is  undertaken  by  other  members 
of  the  body.  Pending  such  a  development  it  is  no  small 
service  that  was  rendered  by  a  University  when  it  arranged 
that  the  representatives  of  different  branches  of  learning 
should  live  and  work  together  on  terms  of  reciprocal  respect, 
and  when  it  brought  home  to  each  that  it  had  charge  only 
of  a  section  of  the  mighty  edifice,  and  that  it  saw  only  in 
part.  In  the  case  of  those  sciences  and  disciplines  which  find 
their  subject-matter  in  the  constitution  and  the  life  of  our 
species  it  was  specially  called  for  that  the  comprehensive 
organisation  of  a  University  should  be  a  standing  reminder 
that  any  one  profession,  that  Science  itself,  is  restricted  to  a 
single  aspect  of  the  enigmatic  being  known  as  man,  who  is 
the  meeting-place  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  modes  of 
existence,  who  is  at  once  a  bodily  mechanism  and  a  reasonable 
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and  responsible  soul,  an  animal  among  animals,  and  yet  bearing 
the  image  of  the  Infinite  Spirit — in  Pascal's  phrase,  at  once  the 
glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  universe. 


III. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  to  mention  as  a  third  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  the  close  associa- 
tion which  it  maintained  in  the  formative  period  with  Scottish 
religion.  It  may  be  said  to  have  received  Christian  baptism, 
and  to  have  grown  up  under  earnest  Christian  nurture.  This 
was  true  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  University.  The  man  to 
whom  above  all  others  the  planting  of  the  Town's  College  was 
due,  says  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  was  James  Lawson,  who  for  his 
gifts  and  piety  was  called  to  succeed  John  Knox  in  the  pulpit 
of  St  Giles,  and  in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Scotland  of 
the  Reformation.  Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  that  the 
men  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  consolidation  and  the 
development  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  had  as  a  hall- 
mark a  deep  vein  of  personal  piety.  The  three  outstanding 
figures  are  Robert  Sibbald,  George  Drummond,  and  Alexander 
Monro,  and  each  might  serve  in  a  history  of  Scotland  as  an 
example  of  one  or  other  of  three  well-marked  types  of  Scottish 
religion.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  prepared  the  way  for  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  he  himself  filled  the  Chair  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  from  1685  onwards,  and  enriched  its 
resources  by  establishing  a  Botanic  Garden,  while  he  initiated 
a  forward  policy  by  helping  to  procure  a  charter  for  the  College 
of  Physicians.  He  has  left  an  autobiographical  sketch  which 
breathes  the  same  spirit,  and  occupies  much  the  same  stand- 
point as  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  which 
in  some  parts  is  so  good  in  a  literary  point  of  view  that  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  pains  to  make  it  much  fuller 
and  better.  He  tells  us  that  under  God  he  owed  his  soul  to 
Archbishop  Leighton,  who  in  his  student  days  had  been 
Principal  of  the  University,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ideals 
of  the  age,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeking  to  make  the 
University  an  effective  school  of  moral  and  religious  character. 
The  Scoto-Catholic  type  of  piety,  to  be  expected  of  the  disciple 
of  Leighton,  is  recognisable  in  the  note  of  absolute  certitude 
touching  the  articles  of  the  faith,  and  also  in  the  charity  which 
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hopeth  all  things  and  believeth  all  things  about  other  Christians, 
while  the  autobiography  has  a  distinctive  note  in  Sibbald's  intense 
belief  in  the  providences  of  a  God  who  makes  his  children  the 
objects  of  an  individualising  care,  and  insures  that  all  things 
will  work  together  for  their  highest  good  and  for  the  success  of 
their  labours.     George  Drummond  lives  in  civic  history  as  the 
most  constructive  in  the  long  line  of  our  Lord  Provosts — the 
municipal  statesman  who,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
"saved   Edinburgh  from  sinking  to  the  condition  of  a  small 
superseded  capital,  and,  by  working  out  a  series  of  great  ideas, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  of  later  days."     One  of 
these  ideas  was  the  foundation  of  a   Medical   Faculty  in  the 
University,  and  the  plan  was  carried  out  during  one  of  the  many 
terms  in  which  he  filled  the  Provost's  chair.     Drummond  also 
wrote   an    autobiography  covering  a  considerable   period,  but 
the  remarkable  fact  is  that  it  contains  very  few,  and  these  very 
slight,  references  to  the  municipal,  academic,  and  philanthropic 
projects  which  have  immortalised  his  name,  and  that  his  pages 
are  almost  exclusively  devoted   to   a   record   of  the   spiritual 
exercises  of  a  saintly  friend,  and  to  an   account  of  his    own 
experiences   of  blessing  or  desertion  when  he  wrestled   with 
God  in  prayer  or  prepared  for  the  holy  communion.     He  was, 
in  fact,  a  man  who,  while  detached  in  spirit  from  the  world, 
accepted  secular  business  as  a  branch  of  duty  toward  God  and 
man,  and  who  proved  himself  superior  in  their  own  field  to 
the  professed  children  of  this  world.     As  such  he  represents 
the   evangelical  type  which  was  common  in   Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  again  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  which  under  the  name  of  intra-mundane  asceticism 
has  been  mentioned  by  historians  as  one  of  the  products  of 
Calvinism  which  strengthened  and  enriched  the  life  of  the  Western 
nations.     Alexander  Monro,  in  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  outer  world  to  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  in  him  we  may  recognise  a  good  example  of  the 
moderate  religious  type  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  placed 
the  essence  of  religion  in  reverence  and  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.     His  abounding  labours  in  his  calling  were  dis- 
charged as  a  service  of  God,  as  well  as  a  service  of  Science  and 
of  man.     And   his    endurance  of  suffering   was    in    the   spirit 
of  a  Christianised  stoicism.     We  have  a  letter  to  his  son   in 
which  he  describes  in  minute  detail  the  painful  and  humiliating 
maladies  of  his  old  age,  and  it  is  impressive  that  the  scientific 
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interest  of  the  investigator  in  the  symptoms  is  much  more 
evident  than  any  self-commiseration,  and  that  he  accepts  his 
evil  case  as  an  incident  of  the  common  lot.  "  His  pains  he 
bore,"  says  his  biographer,  "  with  the  fortitude  of  a  man  and  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian.  Never  repining  at  his  fate,  and 
having  spent  his  life  in  the  constant  exercise  of  his  duty,  he 
viewed  death  without  horror,  and  talked  of  his  dissolution  with 
the  same  calmness  and  ease  as  if  he  was  going  to  sleep." 

Six  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  the  founders 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  it  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  that  it  has  continued  to 
mirror  the  religious  life  of  the  country,  and  in  each  generation 
has  furnished  notable  examples  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Christian 
experience  and  Christian  standpoint.  To  some  extent  also, 
no  doubt,  it  has  reflected  the  ebb  as  well  as  the  flow  of  spiritual 
life,  and  the  eclipse  of  faith  as  well  as  its  victory  over  the  world. 
In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  as  we  all  know, 
a  flood  of  new  light  was  shed  upon  the  nature  and  genesis 
of  our  world,  and  of  its  contents,  and  there  have  been  manifold 
movements  of  critical  and  speculative  thought  which  have 
challenged  not  only  the  Christian  creed  of  our  fathers,  but 
also  the  spiritual  and  theistic  faith  which  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  of  man.  It  was  therefore 
inevitable  that  in  every  great  University  those  developments 
should  have  some  representation,  and  while  the  older  Christian 
types  were  reproduced  among  us  in  beauty  and  strength,  the 
new  type  of  thinker  was  also  in  evidence  to  whom  it  seemed 
that  faith  in  the  living  God  must  be  replaced  by  reverence 
for  an  unknown  principle  that  is  manifest  in  the  mighty 
and  mysterious  universe,  and  that  all  that  was  of  value  in 
religion  is  fully  conserved  in  devotion  to  truth,  and  in 
the  service  of  our  suffering  and  heavy-laden  race.  But  I 
must  think  that  the  attitude  of  detachment  from  Christian 
faith  and  hope  can  only  be  an  exceptional  and  transitory 
phenomenon  in  a  profession  whose  special  subject-matter 
consists  of  the  glories  of  creation  and  the  marvels  of  man's 
estate,  and  whose  work  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  beneficent  and 
self-sacrificing  labours  for  the  augmentation  of  human  well- 
being  and  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The  ancient  ties 
which  unite  Christianity  and  the  healing  art  will  not  be  easily 
broken.  Jesus  Christ,  who  revealed  God  in  the  office  of  the 
good  physician,  laboured  for  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of  the 
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body  as  well  as  of  the  soul ;  it  is  to  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
that  we  owe  the  Gospel  which  some  deem  the  most  beautiful 
of  all ;  and  it  is  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  on  whom 
it  has  chiefly  devolved  to  carry  out  the  great  article  of  the 
programme  of  the  works  of  mercy,  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me."  No  doubt  there  are  special  trials  to  faith  in  many  of  the 
observations  and  the  experiences  of  the  physician  and  the 
surgeon — notably  in  the  impressions  made  by  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  microcosm  as  in  the  macrocosm,  and  in  particular  by 
the  sufferings,  often  appalling  and  to  some  extent  seemingly 
gratuitous,  which  are  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of 
man.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  outweigh 
the  difficulties.  The  miracle  of  the  order  of  things  remains 
unaffected  by  modern  theories  of  origins,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
purpose  is  not  subverted  by  the  discovery  of  the  natural 
machinery  that  is  employed  to  realise  it,  and  those  who  labour 
in  those  fields  often  feel  impelled  to  testify  with  the  Psalmist 
— with  equal  sincerity  and  awe,  and  out  of  more  abundant 
knowledge — "  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works,  in  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  them  all.  I  will  praise  Thee  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."  Moreover,  if  it  be  a  trial  to  faith  to 
live  in  daily  contact  with  tragedies  of  human  life,  there  is  an 
offset  in  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  that 
there  are  many  who  are  more  than  conquerors  over  the  worst 
sufferings  and  menaces  of  time,  and  who,  like  the  Saviour  in 
whom  they  trust,  are  being  made  perfect  through  suffering. 

The  rich  religious  associations  of  our  Medical  School  have 
not  been  a  mere  accidental  and  unimportant  excrescence  on  the 
history  of  a  great  secular  institution.  A  student  of  history  finds 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christian  religion  in  its  great 
periods  has  vitalised  and  reinvigorated  the  human  spirit,  and 
that  the  times  of  spiritual  quickening  have  had  an  aftermath  in 
fresh  developments  of  scientific,  philosophical,  and  humanitarian 
activities.  Moreover,  to  a  believing  man  it  seems  very  credible 
that  the  blessing  of  God  is  a  reality ;  and  that  part  of  the 
explanation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Medical  School  is  that  it 
was  founded  by  men  who  believed  in  God  with  all  their  hearts 
and  who  commended  it  to  His  protection  and  fostering  care. 

Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  be  honour  and  Glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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THE  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  enter- 
tained the  Delegates,  the  Honorary  Graduates  and 
other  guests  to  Luncheon  in  the  Hall  of  the 
College.  Over  120  Fellows  and  guests  were  present.  The 
President,  Dr  A.  Logan  Turner,  occupied  the  Chair,  and  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr  Alexander  Miles,  acted  as  Croupier. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  The  Guests,  said, — 
My  Lord  Provost,  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you 
will  observe  that  we  have  one  toast  on  our  list  and  I  think  it  is  a 
toast  that  is  specially  appropriate  on  this  occasion,  the  toast  of  our 
guests.  We  are  very  much  pleased  to  see  you  in  the  hall  of  this 
ancient  College,  the  oldest  medical  Foundation  in  the  City.  We 
are  honoured  by  your  presence  here  to-day,  and  we  feel  highly 
gratified  that  you  have  seen  your  way  to  come  to  Edinburgh, 
many  of  you,  doubtless,  at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
yourselves.  As  a  College,  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  part 
taken  by  our  predecessors  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  and  we,  as 
their  successors,  naturally  desire  that  you  should  partake  of 
our  Scottish  hospitality  within  these  walls.  We  welcome  you, 
my  Lord  Provost,  as  the  representative  of  that  Civic  Authority 
which,  presided  over  by  Lord  Provost  George  Drummond, 
elected  the  first  Professors  of  Medicine,  and  we  welcome  you, 
Mr  Vice- Chancellor,  as  the  lineal  successor  to  William  Carstares 
and  William  Wishart,  Principals  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  The  President  of  the  sister 
College  we  are  always  glad  to  welcome,  and  on  no  occasion 
more  than  the  present.  To  you  gentlemen,  who  are  not  sons 
of  our  Alma  Mater,  but  are  representatives  of  many  notable 
academic  and  scientific  bodies  in  this  and  in  other  lands,  we 
extend  our  heartiest  welcome.  We  express  the  hope  that  you 
will  take  back  with  you  many  pleasant  memories  of  your  visit 
to  this  fair  city.  For  you  who  are  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  we  retain  a  warm  corner  in  our  affections.     You  keep 
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alive  and  you  carry  on  the  old  tradition  elsewhere,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  now  as  "old  boys"  you  return  to  the  School 
on  this,  the  anniversary  of  her  Founder's  Day.  To  the  small 
band  of  old  boys  whom  the  University  delighted  to  laureate 
this  morning,  we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations.  I 
desire  to  couple  this  toast  with  the  names  of  Professor  Gillman 
Moorhead,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Professor  Fibiger,  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  and  Professor  Paul  Moure, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris.  Fellows  of  the  College, 
I  ask  you  to  pledge  the  health  of  our  guests. 

Professor  Gillman  Moorhead,  —  Mr  President,  My 
Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  deeply  honoured  that, 
as  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Dublin  here  to-day, 
my  name  should  be  coupled  with  the  toast  that  has  just 
been  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  We  have  heard  so  much  eloquence  to-day  that 
I  feel  I  am  entitled  to  reply  with  only  the  briefest  possible 
acknowledgment.  I  am  never  unmindful  on  occasions  of  this 
sort  of  the  advice  given  by  John  Stearne.  John  Stearne  was 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  and 
the  first  holder  of  the  Chair  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
occupy.  In  a  learned  and  lengthy  address,  he  pointed  out 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  health  of  every  adult,  that  after  his 
midday  meal  he  should  have  twenty  minutes'  sleep,  preferably 
in  a  sitting  position.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  like  to 
interfere,  after  such  an  excellent  lunch,  with  such  good  advice 
and  so  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  bring  you  all  fraternal  greetings 
from  Trinity  College  and  from  the  other  Schools  of  Ireland. 
Every  member  of  my  College  deeply  appreciates  the  fact  that 
it  was  asked  to  send  a  representative  to  these  celebrations. 
I  would  like,  while  bringing  greetings,  also  to  express  the 
fervent  hope  and  belief  that  in  the  future  no  changes,  political 
or  otherwise,  will  ever  lessen  or  sever  the  bonds  which  bind 
us  with  ties  of  scientific  friendship  to  this  great  Medical  School, 
and  I  am  sure  also  to  the  other  great  Medical  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  Science 
has  no  boundaries.  It  is  worth  while  sometimes  thinking  over 
the  truth  contained  in  platitudes.  Science  is  international  and 
we  as  medical  men  stand,  I  think,  as  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  widest  form  of  free  trade.  Your  School,  the 
Schools  of  Scotland  and  our  Schools,  have  long  been  associated. 
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Your  Dean  last  night,  in  an  interesting  speech,  referred  to 
King  Josina  of  Scotland,  who  reigned  in  the  second  century. 
He  told  you  that  he  encouraged  medical  teaching  over  here, 
and  he  also  told  you  that  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Ireland  ;  but 
he  did  not  add,  what  the  Chronicles  tell  us,  and  that  is  that 
his  parents  sent  him  to  Ireland  to  get  an  up-to-date  medical 
education.  I  feel,  Sir,  that  in  sending  him  back  here  we 
had  a  little  part  in  launching  this  great  Medical  School.  A 
few  centuries  passed  and  we  sent  one  other  person  here, 
St  Columcille.  St  Columcille  was  a  person  who  can  only  be 
described  as  an  incompatibility — he  was  both  a  surgeon  and  a 
Saint.  At  any  rate,  after  imposing  his  doctrines  of  hygiene 
and  religion  in  Ireland — mainly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  force — 
he  made  his  way  over  here,  via  Staffa  and  Iona,  and  conveyed 
what  he  knew  to  Scotland  and  to  the  north  of  England.  But, 
Sir,  after  his  time,  the  picture  changes  and  the  debt  is  all  the 
other  way.  When  we  come  to  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
begin  to  find  Scotsmen  finding  their  way  to  Ireland  and  giving 
us  of  their  best.  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he 
soon  attained  the  foremost  position  there  among  the  medical 
men.  He  was  three  times  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  he  practically  founded  the  School  of  Clinical  Medicine  as 
far  as  Dublin  is  concerned.  He  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  School,  which  later  gave  to  the  world 
Corrigan,  Graves,  and  others.  To-day  I  teach  in  a  hospital 
which  was  founded  out  of  funds  provided  by  Sir  Patrick  Dun, 
and  three  of  our  Professorships  in  Trinity  College  were  endowed 
by  him.  Then  came  George  Cleghorn,  a  pupil  of  Monro  who, 
during  his  thirty  years'  tenure  of  his  office  in  Dublin,  founded 
a  School  of  anatomy,  second  only  to  your  own.  Then,  last  but 
not  least,  came  Daniel  John  Cunningham.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able,  within  these  walls,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  still  living 
impression  which  Daniel  John  Cunningham  left  on  our  Medical 
School.  He  was  much  beloved  there,  and  the  School  is  still 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  policy  which  he  mapped  out. 
When  he  left  us,  we  founded  a  Cunningham  medal  and  a 
Cunningham  prize ;  but  if  you  wish  for  any  further  monument 
to  his  memory  you  must  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  numerous 
pupils  who  passed  through  his  hands  during  his  twenty  years 
among  us.  Now,  last  night,  the  future  of  this  Medical  School 
was  spoken   of.     It  was  said   that   curricula   must  necessarily 
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change.  Of  course  they  will  change,  but  I  think,  looking  to 
the  past,  you  have  always  succeeded  over  here  in  giving  to 
your  students  what  Locke  maintained  was  the  essence  of 
education,  that  is,  a  true  relish  for  knowledge.  As  long  as 
that  spirit  continues  in  the  School,  as  it  is  to-day,  this  School 
will  continue  to  flourish.     I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Professor  Fibiger, — Mr  Chairman,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  it  is  with  the  strongest  impression  of  my  own 
insufficiency  that  I  rise  in  this  brilliant  assembly  to  reply  to 
your  hearty  toast. 

In  attempting  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  mine  and  of  all 
your  guests,  I  beg  you  in  the  first  place  to  accept  our  most 
grateful  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  for  your  gracious 
welcome,  and  for  your  cordial  hospitality.  We  feel  exceedingly 
honoured,  all  of  us,  to  be  present  at  the  bi-centenary  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Medical  Faculties  of  Europe,  and  we 
beg  to  express  on  this  occasion  our  warmest  congratulations 
upon  its  brilliant  position  in  science.  Among  all  the  scientists, 
who  during  two  centuries  have  secured  and  maintained  the 
fame  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh,  I  am  only  able 
to  mention  a  few.  I  must  content  myself  with  reminding  you 
of  Joseph  Black  and  his  renowned  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  respiration,  of  Charles  Bell  and  his  brilliant  investigations 
into  the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerve  roots,  of  Christison's 
famous  toxicological  experiments,  of  Goodsir  and  his  pioneering 
cellular  doctrine,  of  Bennett  and  his  original  description  of 
leukemia,  of  Syme's  exceedingly  valuable  share  in  the  progress 
of  surgery,  of  Simpson's  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of 
chloroform,  and  above  all  of  Joseph  Lister's  gigantic  work,  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  ever  conferred  upon  mankind. 

Here  in  Edinburgh,  where,  as  in  Glasgow,  the  very  first 
centres  of  the  Antiseptic  Surgery  were  placed,  here  in  the  famous 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lister's  own  old  College,  we  all  bow 
in  deep  veneration  and  respectful  gratitude  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  Lister,  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Medical  Science  of  Great 
Britain.  And  to  this  commemoration,  I  beg  you  to  permit 
me,  as  a  delegate  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Danish  Medical  Faculty,  to  add  a  special  witness 
of  the  deep  gratefulness  of  my  own  country.  We  Danes  are 
feeling  proud  that  one  of  our  surgeons,  the  late  Professor 
Saxtorph,  has  been  among  the  first  of  Lister's  pupils,  and  that 
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his  surgical  service  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  was  a 
clinic,  in  which  antiseptic  treatment  already,  in  1869,  was 
generally  established. 

Mr  Chairman,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — All  the 
world  is  greatly  indebted  to  your  renowned  Faculty  not  only 
for  epochmaking  progress  created  during  past  times  by  its 
members,  but  also  for  the  splendid  organisations  of  medical 
teaching  that  always  have  been  its  peculiar  feature.  I  can  in 
no  better  manner  illustrate  the  high  international  importance 
that  already  in  old  days  was  due  to  the  work  of  your  Faculty 
than  by  citing  a  paper,  published  in  an  old  Danish  medical 
journal  in  the  year  1780.  In  this  paper  you  will  find  an 
account  of  the  clinical  instructions  at  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Edinburgh,  where  several  prominent  Danish  medical  men  and 
among  them  one  who  became  later  on  a  most  prominent 
professor  at  our  University,  Clemens  Tode,  had  studied  fifteen 
years  previously.  It  was  Tode  himself  who  published  the 
paper  beginning  with  these  words  :  "  As  generally  known  the 
old  practical  Medical  School  is  situated  in  Edinburgh ; "  and 
in  what  follows  the  author  points  out  that  every  medical  man 
who  has  attended  the  lectures  of  Cullen,  Black,  and  Gregory 
must  remember  these  happy  days  with  the  same  feelings  as 
those  with  which  he  remembers  the  days  of  his  first  love.  Here 
I  feel  obliged  to  put  in  that  Tode  was  a  great  poet  too — and 
in  concluding  Tode  says,  "that  every  reader  as  he  himself 
does,  wishes  for  all  the  Humanity's  sake,  that  the  world  may 
contain  many  hospitals  as  perfect  as  that  in  Edinburgh."  Tode 
was  highly  impressed  by  the  strongly  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  company  that  made  its  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh, 
and  describes  it  in  these  words :  "  At  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Americans  and  West  Indians,  Portuguese  and 
Italians,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Dutchmen, 
Germans  and  Swiss  people,  Russians  and  Danes  are  wandering 
together."  I  have  thought,  that  this  old  Danish  report  from 
the  year  1765  might  interest  you,  giving  a  very  good  illustration 
of  the  fact  well  known  beforehand,  that  Edinburgh,  already 
as  far  back  as  more  than  150  years  ago,  was  not  only  an 
international  medical  centre  (in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word) 
but  also  a  highly  esteemed,  perhaps  the  most  esteemed,  place 
for  medical  education. 

And  the  reputation  of  your  Faculty  has   not   diminished 
since  then.     Also  in  these  days  illustrious  scientists,  and  among 
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them  in  the  first  rank  Sir  Edward  Sharpey  Schafer,  support 
its  fame.  The  scientific  fame  of  Edinburgh  is  due  not  only 
to  your  renowned  Faculty  but  also  to  the  two  other  great 
and  venerable  corporations,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Upon  this  most  auspicious 
occasion  of  celebrating  the  bicentenary  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
we  can  offer  no  better  wish,  than  that  the  future  of  the  Faculty 
and  of  the  Colleges  may  be  as  brilliant  and  as  productive  of 
good  as  was  their  past  and  as  is  their  present. 

Dr  Paul  Moure, — Messieurs  :  La  culture  de  l'esprit  humain 
ne  saurait  etre  mieux  comparee  qu'a  celle  des  fleurs  rares  qui  exige 
de  tres  patients  efforts  ;  mais  tous  ces  efforts  ne  seraient-ils  pas 
vains  si  l'horticulteur  ne  se  preoccupait  avant  tout  de  choisir  le 
terrain  propice  pour  semer  ses  graines  selectionnees  ?  Ainsi  la 
pensee,  telle  une  fleur  precieuse,  possede  des  affmites  intellectu- 
elles,  car  lorsqu'elle  a  germe  dans  un  cerveau,  elle  ne  peut 
prosperer  et  porter  ses  fruits  que  si  elle  est  transplanted  et 
cultivee  dans  un  autre  cerveau  de  meme  essence.  Or,  Messieurs, 
si  les  Ecossais  et  les  Francais  sont  susceptibles  de  se  comprendre 
et  de  collaborer,  c'est  qu'il  existe  entre  eux  des  affmites  sensitives 
indiscutables  :  si  la  France  a  la  pretention  d'etre,  dans  le  monde 
moderne,  l'heritiere  justifiee  du  bon  gout  de  la  Grece  antique, 
les  Francais  n'ignorent  certes  pas  qu'Edimbourg  fut  justement 
surnomme  "  l'Athenes  du  Nord  "  ! 

Aussi,  nul  ne  sera  done  surpris  qu'une  id6e  semee  dans  l'un 
de  nos  pays  puisse  prosperer  dans  l'autre  :  aussi  voyons  nous 
Royer  Collard  developper  a  Paris  la  philosophic  de  Thomas 
Reid,  et  inversement  Lister  adopter  et  appliquer  les  idees  de 
Pasteur ;  et  Sir  James  Simpson  employer  pour  l'anesthesie 
generale  le  chloroforme,  decouvert  par  le  chimiste  frangais 
Soubeyran. 

Mais  chacun  sait  que  la  fleur  precieuse,  pour  arriver  a  sa 
complete  maturite,  exige  de  multiples  transplantations  ;  aussi 
verrons-nous  "  la  pensee  scientifique,"  telle  une  fleur  merveilleuse, 
s'affiner,  se  preciser  et  se  purifier  en  passant  par  des  cerveaux 
differents,  a  condition  qu'ils  possedent  les  elements  necessaires 
pour  distiller  la  substantielle  seve. 

Or,  Messieurs,  l'histoire  de  nos  deux  pays  nous  montre  combien 
fut  feconde  dans  toutes'les  branches  intellectuelles  la  transplanta- 
tion des  idees  d'une  terre  a  l'autre.  C'est  ainsi  que  dans  le 
domaine  chirurgical  l'idee   la   plus   belle  du   siecle,  semee  en 
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France  par  Pasteur,  va  germer  et  grandir  en  Ecosse  avec  Lister, 
puis  revenir  en  France  avec  Lucas-Championniere  pour  y  porter 
ses  fruits  et  essaimer  de  la,  dans  le  monde  entier ! 

Messieurs,  pour  conclure,  car  j'ai  promis  a  notre  President 
d'etre  bref,  je  crois  qu'il  n'est  pas  exagere  de  p.roclamer  que  la 
collaboration  Franco-Ecossaise  a  merite  le  reconnaissance  de 
Phumanite  toute  entiere.  C'est  elle  qui  a  pose  les  bases  de 
la  chirurgie  moderne  en  inaugurant  l'anesthesie  generale  et 
l'antisepsie. 

Messieurs,  je  leve  mon  verre  a  la  collaboration  intellectuelle 
de  l'Ecosse  et  de  la  France. 
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Opening  of  Surgical  Department 

Proceedings  at  the  Opening  of  the  Reconstructed 
Department  of  Surgery  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
John  GlLMOUR,  Bart,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
Friday,  nth  June  1926,  at  3.30  P.M.  Sir  JAMES 
Alfred  Ewing,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman, — My  Lord  Provost,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  by  a  happy  chance  it  occurs  that  these  bicentenary 
celebrations  coincide  with  the  completion  of  a  very  important 
new  departure  in  the  practical  teaching  of  Surgery.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a  recent  vacancy  in  the  Professorship  of  Surgery 
we  were  enabled  to  make  the  new  appointment  on  an  altered 
basis  of  conditions,  which  secured  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  professor's  time  for  teaching  and  research.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New 
York  that  we  could  make  this  arrangement.  We  appointed  to 
the  Chair  Professor  Wilkie,  whose  qualifications,  besides  a  skill 
and  knowledge  of  which  I  need  say  nothing,  also  comprised  a 
youthful  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  at  once  inspired  him  to 
demand  from  the  University  an  expenditure  in  aid  of  Surgery 
which  we  certainly  had  not  contemplated  when  we  appointed 
him  !  He  pointed  out — and  the  logic  of  it  was  incontrovertible 
— that  if  we  had  secured  his  time  we  must  give  him  the  means 
of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  we  have  fitted  up  what 
is  virtually  a  new  Department  of  Surgery — a  Laboratory  on  a 
scale  and  of  a  character  and  quality  of  equipment  which  has,  I 
believe,  no  rival  in  Great  Britain.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
examine  it  for  yourselves  after  this  little  ceremonial  is  over,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  that  language.  And 
now,  amid  his  many  labours,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland — not 
quite  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  but  soon  we  hope 
in  this  sense  to  change  his  state — has  consented  to  perform  the 
Opening  Ceremony  of  the  New  Department.  It  comprises, 
as  you  will  see,  a  block  of  buildings  fitted  up  specially  for 
experimental  work,  and  also  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
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older  department  of  Surgery  with  which  many  here  are  doubt- 
less familiar.  The  old  lecture  room  has  been  transformed, 
immensely  improved,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
additional  accommodation  for  certain  practical  aspects  of  the 
subject.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  cost  of  undertaking 
that  transformation  was  met  by  a  generous  gift  on  the  part  of 
the  brother  of  the  late  holder  of  the  Chair,  Professor  Alexis 
Thomson.  We  are  also  happy  in  having  on  the  walls  a 
beautiful  bas-relief  of  the  late  Professor  by  Mr  Gamley,  which 
you  will  see  and,  I  am  sure,  admire.  I  now  call  upon  Sir 
John  Gilmour. 

Sir  John  GlLMOUR, — Principal,  My  Lord  Provost,  My 
Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  done  me  a  great 
honour  i  in  asking  me  to  take  however  humble  a  part  in  this 
ceremony  of  the  opening  of  a  new  building  which  will  permit 
the  progress  of  Science  and  Research  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  and,  as  your  Principal  has  said,  this  happy  event  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  great 
School  such  as  that  of  Edinburgh  coincides  with  the  celebration 
of  a  long  period  of  useful  service  to  the  community  and  indeed 
to  the  world  at  large.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  going 
through  this  new  building,  and,  as  a  mere  humble  civilian 
with  none  of  that  technical  knowledge  which  is  possessed  by 
so  many  whom  I  address,  I  can  yet  feel  assured  that  those 
who  have  organised  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  have  been 
endowed  with  great  foresight  and  not  only  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  particular  profession  as  it  stands  to-day.  I  feel  assured 
also  that  that  youthful  professor  who  has  been  referred  to  has 
put  into  this,  as  a  labour  of  love,  all  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  that  he  has  ensured  that  it  will  serve  not  only  the  immediate 
requirements  of  the  University  but  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
fulfil  the  necessary  purpose  of  giving  opportunities  for  practical 
instruction  to  succeeding  courses  of  students.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  many  duties  to  perform,  but  there  are  few 
which  appeal  more  to  the  heart  and  instinct  of  man  than  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  removal  of  disease.  One  sets 
one's  hands  to  gigantic  tasks  and  it  falls  to  each  succeeding 
generation  to  develop  those  tasks.  The  progress  which  we  see 
to-day  may  in  future  generations  be  looked  on  as  only  the 
first  step  towards  the  ultimate  solution.  In  a  gathering  of  this 
kind  where   there  are   many  distinguished   representatives  of 
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the  Science  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery  from  countries  on  the 
Continent,  it  would  be  improper  for  a  mere  civilian  like  myself 
to  express  very  definite  opinions,  but  I  feel  that  having  taken 
part  in  the  gathering  in  the  Hall  of  Surgeons,  having  met  and 
imbibed,  as  it  were,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  as  well 
as  of  the  present,  I  have  been  able  to  realise  that  the  great 
names  which  come  readily  to  our  minds  at  the  present  time 
are  names  which  carry  with  them  a  great  tradition  of  which 
the  profession  must  be  proud.  In  more  recent  years,  one  has 
come  in  personal  contact  with  men  like  John  Chiene  and  many 
others,  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  shall  ever  remember  the 
'strength  of  personality  of  Alexis  Thomson,  for,  while  one  meets 
many  men  and  women  in  this  world,  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  radiate  from  their  very  minor  actions  a  feeling  of  strength, 
of  confidence  and  of  power,  and  Alexis  Thomson  was  one  of 
those.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  of  to-day,  and  in  so  far  as  they  utilise  the 
knowledge  and  the  teaching  which  is  given  to  them  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  using  to  the  fullest  extent  those  machines 
and  those  buildings  which  we  have  just  seen,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  successful  so  will  the  health  of  the  world  improve.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  this  profession  of  yours  is  often  said  to  have  no 
boundaries,  and  indeed  it  has  long  ago  been  proved  that  that 
is  so.  I  have  travelled  to  some  extent,  and  wherever  one  goes 
whether  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire  or  in 
visiting  other  great  nations,  one  sees  the  power,  the  influence, 
of  this  skill  in  surgery  and  in  medicine ;  and  many  of  those 
difficult  and  perplexing  problems  which  face  Governments  and 
politicians  can  be  solved  or  mitigated  by  the  use  of  that  skill, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  those  teachers  of  religion  in  all  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world  the  power  of  medicine  and  of  surgery 
is  a  pioneer.  It  is  often  the  means  of  gaining  entrance  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  dealing. 
Therefore  I  would  say  to  the  young  men  and  to  the  young 
women  of  to-day  who  have  that  British  feeling  of  desire  to  go 
into  the  outer  world  and  who  have  a  spice  of  adventure  in  their 
nature,  that  I  can  conceive  no  profession  which  carries  with 
it  greater  opportunities  of  service  not  only  to  the  country  to 
which  they  belong  but  indeed  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  as  your  Principal  has  said,  these  new  buildings 
and  fresh  opportunities  of  development  have  not  been  achieved 
without   expense.     We   are   indeed  happy   to   think   that   the 
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co-operation  and  generosity  of  many  have  enabled  this  progress 
to  be  made.  The  great  American  people,  contributing  through 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have,  at  the  present  time,  lent  aid 
in  this  direction,  and  when  you  recollect  that  two  hundred  years 
ago  the  United  States  did  not  exist,  and  that  at  that  time 
resolutions  of  loyal  gratitude  to  the  King  of  this  country  were 
being  passed,  and  when  one  remembers  everything  that  has 
transpired  in  the  interval,  is  it  not  a  helpful  and  inspiring 
thought  to  realise  that  while  there  may  be  changes  such  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  history  and  development  of  these  peoples, 
there  yet  remains  in  these  great  main  issues  of  life  a  feeling 
that  we  ought  to,  and  that  we  can,  work  hand  in  hand.  From 
all  parts  of  our  Dominions  there  come  to  this  great  University 
of  Edinburgh  students  who  are  practising,  not  only  medicine, 
but  law  and  history,  and  every  other  branch  of  learning.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  old  City  of  Edinburgh  stands  to  us, 
Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen,  as  one  of  the  central  points  to 
which,  wherever  we  are,  all  over  the  world,  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughts  turn.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  these  fresh  opportunities 
are  taken  the  fullest  advantage  of,  that  those  professors  who 
are  keen  and  helpful — and  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  hear 
they  are  men  who  not  only  enter  into  the  life  of  their  profession 
but  associate  themselves  with  those  who  are  students  in  this 
great  city — will  receive  from  them  that  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  they  deserve. 

Sir,  I  have  the  highest  honour  to  declare  this  new  Institute 
open. 

Professor  Wilkie, — Mr  Vice  Chancellor,  My  Lords,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  in  according  to  Sir 
John  Gilmour  our  very  grateful  thanks  for  his  presence  here 
this  afternoon,  for  opening  the  new  department  of  surgery  and 
further  for  the  very  kind,  sympathetic,  and  eloquent  terms  in 
which  he  has  referred  to  our  profession,  and  to  the  School 
of  Surgery  in  Edinburgh.  After  the  arduous,  anxious,  the 
strenuous  time  through  which  His  Majesty's  Government  has 
lately  been  passing,  it  is  perhaps  a  pleasant  change  to  Sir  John 
Gilmour  to  open  a  department,  the  workers  in  which  have  no 
fixed  hours,  have  most  uncertain  emolument,  and  to  whom  the 
advancement  of  science  forms  the  sufficient  and  never  failing 
stimulus  for  hard  work  and  for  renewed  endeavour.  I  find  that 
my  difficulty  in  this  department  is  not  to  exact  so  many  hours 
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of  work  per  day  from  the  research  workers ;  it  is  rather  to 
provide  keys  of  the  department,  so  that  the  workers  may  gain 
access  to  make  observations  and  to  continue  their  researches 
during  the  watches  of  the  night.  The  past  two  centuries  of 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  the  completion  of  which  we  are 
celebrating  to-day,  have  seen  most  remarkable  changes  and 
advances  in  medicine,  but  I  think  all  will  agree  that  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  changes  of  all  have  taken  place  in  surgery, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  within  the  last  fifty  years.  If  we 
think  of  the  gay  and  confident  manner  in  which  so  many 
patients  daily  enter  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  desiring  and 
often  demanding  operative  treatment — sometimes  I  regret  to 
say,  without  even  having  consulted  their  own  medical  man — if 
we  contrast  that  with  the  dread  almost  amounting  to  horror 
with  which  the  word  "  operation  "  was  whispered  no  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  we  realise  the  extraordinary  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  art  of 
surgery.  And  if  we  reflect  on  the  cause  of  this,  we  find  that  it 
is  entirely  due  to  the  application  by  Lister  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  experimental  laboratory  by  Pasteur,  a  pure 
scientist,  we  realise  that  the  whole  of  our  work  has  not  only 
been  revolutionised  but  that  vast  new  territories  of  surgery 
have  been  opened  up.  Surely,  then,  we  can  have  no  qualms  or 
doubts  at  all  as  to  the  place — a  place  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  evolution  of  surgery — which  is  occupied  by  experimental 
research.  We  thank  Sir  John  Gilmour  who  is  here  to-day  as 
our  Minister  of  Health  for  Scotland  for  the  token  that  he  has 
given  us  that  his  Ministry  is  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  medical 
research  in  its  relation  to  the  health  of  the  community.  In  the 
department  which  he  has  opened  this  afternoon,  we  hope  to 
combine  members  both  of  the  University  staff  and  what  is 
termed  in  Edinburgh,  the  Extra-Mural  staff.  There  is  no 
distinction.  It  is  the  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Surgery  in 
Edinburgh.  Medical  research  is  neither  intra-mural  nor  extra- 
mural. It  knows  no  walls  but  one,  the  wall  of  ignorance  ;  and 
if  we  are  to  make  any  breaches  in  that  wall  it  can  only  be  by 
combined  and  co-operative  effort.  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
most  hopeful  sign  for  the  new  century  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh 
on  which  we  are  just  entering,  is  the  remarkable  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  experimental  research  which  pervades  the 
department  which  you,  Sir,  have  opened  this  afternoon.  We 
desire  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  compliment  which  you 
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have  paid  to  our  University,  and  for  making  memorable  what  is 
I  think  a  significant  occasion  in  the  development  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Edinburgh.  I  would  ask  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
to  accord  in  no  uncertain  fashion  an  expression  of  our  apprecia- 
tion and  of  our  thanks  to  Sir  John  Gilmour  for  his  presence 
here  to-day. 

Sir  John  Gilmour, — Principal,  My  Lord  Provost,  My 
Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  indeed  been  amply  repaid 
by  the  very  great  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me. 
I  trust  that  the  department  over  which  I  preside  may  always 
keep  in  close  touch  with  this  great  University  and  with  the 
progress  of  all  the  sciences.  I  feel  confident  that  this  is  a  red- 
letter  day,  and  that  those  who  have  toiled  so  long  will  get  their 
reward  in  the  material  results  which  will,  I  am  certain,  follow 
upon  this  occasion.  I  think  this  meeting  would  like  to  express 
to  the  Chairman  their  very  great  regard  for  him  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  services. 

The  Chairman, — I  thank  you,  Sir  John  Gilmour,  but,  after 
all,  this  is  only  part  of  the  day's  work  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
It  is  rather  a  long  day's  work,  as  it  happens,  and  I  would  like 
to  remind  those  present,  and  especially  our  very  distinguished 
guests  from  other  Universities  and  other  medical  centres,  of 
the  desirability  of  now  visiting  this  department  for  themselves. 
Professor  Wilkie  will,  I  am  sure,  welcome  any  who  go  to  see  it. 
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"AHE  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
entertained  the  Delegates,  the  Honorary  Graduates, 
and   other    guests   to    Dinner    in    the    Hall    of  the 

College.     The  President,  Dr  GEORGE  M.  ROBERTSON,  occupied 

the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  The  Town,  said, — 
My  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen,  the  toast  list  to-night  is 
a  short  one,  because  we  are  all  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  City  at  a  Reception  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Lord  Provost  must  be  there  in  a 
few  minutes  to  receive  his  guests.  But  however  short  the 
toast  list  may  be,  in  addition  to  the  toast  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  the  bicentenary  of  whose  creation  we  are  celebrating, 
there  is  one  toast  which  we  must  all  drink  and  that  is  the  toast 
of  "  The  Town."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Town  and  the  Town 
Council  there  would  have  been  no  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

In  proposing  this  toast  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  its  picturesque  surroundings, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  speak  of  its  historical  associations,  however 
romantic  these  undoubtedly  are.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  men 
who  in  unbroken  succession  have  been  the  Lord  Provosts  and 
formed  the  Town  Council  of  the  City.  Looking  back  to  see 
what  manner  of  men  they  were,  I  think  first  of  all  of  the 
days  after  the  Battle  of  Flodden.  The  battle  was  a  hard 
fought  fight,  and  both  sides  suffered  severely.  The  blow 
fell  heaviest  on  Scotland,  which  lost  its  King  and  the  flower 
of  its  chivalry.  The  Town  Council,  on  hearing  the  news,  at 
once  prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost.  They  acted  with 
courage  and  determination.  Fortunately  the  invaders  did 
not  come  farther  North.  Within  fifty  years  of  this  great 
national  disaster  the  Town  Council  directed  their  energies, 
among  other  things,  to  the  establishment  of  a  University  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  approached  the  Queen — Mary 
Queen    of    Scots — with   this   object    in   view.      Twenty   years 
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afterwards  they  obtained  their  wish,  and  the  University  was 
established.  Now,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Town  Council  which 
had  the  vision  350  years  ago  to  found  a  Protestant  University, 
affectionately  named  by  them  "  Oure  Tounis  Colledge."  It  must 
have  been  composed  of  men  of  whom  any  country  would  have 
been  proud.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  that  is  to 
say  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Town  Council  had  to 
face  another  development.  Certain  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  approached  the 
Town  Council  with  the  view  to  the  creation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  On  this  occasion  they  showed  wisdom  and 
foresight,  as  on  the  previous  occasion  they  had  shown 
courage  and  determination.  They  created  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  the  blessings  that  this  Faculty  has  conferred 
on  mankind  it  is  not  for  me  to  enumerate ;  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  to-day  and  yesterday  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  it 
part  of  my  duty  to  show  how  its  influence  has  pervaded  the 
whole  civilised  globe.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to-night,  and  I  speak  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  whole  profession 
of  medicine  and  of  the  Medical  Schools,  many  of  which  have 
sent  delegates  here  on  this  occasion.  I  desire  to  say  how 
pleased  we  are  and  how  honoured  we  are  to  receive  those 
delegates  as  our  guests  in  this  Hall  to-night.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  I  desire  to  offer  you,  my 
Lord  Provost,  and  to  your  Town  Council,  our  most  profound 
and  grateful  thanks  for  the  decision  that  was  taken  by  your 
predecessors  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  give  you  the  toast 
of  "  The  Town "  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Provost. 

The  Lord  Provost, — Mr  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  always  regard  it  as  a  very  great  honour  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  Town  of 
Edinburgh.  The  toast  to-night  is  surrounded  by  a  special 
charm  on  account  of  the  association  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  University. 
I  have  felt  very  proud  to-day  to  attend  all  the  functions  that 
have  already  taken  place,  and  I  think  the  Physicians  have 
put  the  coping-stone  to  what  I  may  say  has  been  a  very 
delightful  day.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  we  look  upon 
education  as  our  principal  industry,  and  in  no  line  have  we 
been   more   successful   than   in   our   Medical    School.     During 
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the  centuries  Edinburgh  has  been  fortunate  in  having  leading 
men  as  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  number  of  students 
we  have  been  able  to  send  out  all  over  the  world  I  am  satisfied 
has  made  our  City  as  famous  as  the  beauty  of  our  City  itself 
has  done.  Well,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  day  when  he  remembers  that  a  predecessor  in  office,  Lord 
Provost  Drummond,  had  so  much  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
founding  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  on  its  old  site  in  Infirmary 
Street,  and  also  that  a  more  recent  predecessor  in  office,  Sir 
Thomas  Boyd,  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
new  Royal  Infirmary.  It  impresses  upon  me  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  such  an 
important  place  as  the  capital  of  Scotland.  I  congratulate 
the  President  to-night  on  the  distinguished  visitors  he  has 
around  him,  and  I  congratulate  the  Principal  of  the  University 
because  the  relations  that  exist  between  Town  and  Gown, 
I  think,  are  even  of  a  more  harmonious  nature  to-day  than 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  That  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  because  it  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  have  happy 
relations  between  a  Town  Council  and  another  important  body, 
but  I  think  it  shows  that  the  Town  Council  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  University  Authorities  of  the  day,  are  really  men 
who  are  well  fitted  for  the  position  they  occupy.  Personally 
I  may  say,  speaking  for  the  Town  Council,  that  I  think  it  is 
the  finest  Town  Council  you  have  had  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years !  With  regard  to  the  University,  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  judging  from  the  way  they  entertained 
us  last  night,  and  at  luncheon  to-day  and  again  to-night,  I 
think  they  are  also  the  finest  representatives  of  these  bodies  we 
have  had  for  the  last  two  hundred  years !  You  have  heard 
from  the  President  that  time  is  an  essence  of  the  contract 
to-night.  I  am  retiring  in  a  few  minutes  to  meet  you  again 
at  the  Botanic  Garden.  I  may  say  that  in  the  event  of  the 
weather  not  being  just  what  we  would  like  it  to  be  we  have 
arranged  shelter  for  all  those  who  agree  to  come  down  and 
see  us,  and  we  will  also  have  a  little  to  entertain  you  with  in 
these  places  of  shelter.  The  last  occasion  when  we  had  a 
reception  at  the  Botanic  Garden  was  when  Sir  Harold  Stiles 
arranged  with  me  to  entertain  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans.  I  remember  ta.king  one  of  the  leading  doctors 
from    across   the  water    into  my   retiring-room,   and   knowing 
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that  in  America  they  were  not  getting  very  much  of  the  national 
beverage,  I  got  a  cork-screw  and  entertained  him  for  a  little. 
He  told  one  of  his  friends  afterwards,  "  The  Lord  Provost  is 
the  finest  fellow  I  have  met  for  a  long  time.  After  he  pulled 
the  cork  he  simply  pushed  it  into  the  fire."  Well  I  know  that 
at  a  gathering  like  this  you  never  have  any  reporters,  so  I  am 
taking  risks  to-night.  I  will  be  delighted  if  you:  can  all  come 
down  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  I  don't  know  if  we  will  be 
able  to  show  you  anything  new  or  not,  but  there  should  be 
a  lot  there  that  is  interesting  to  the  medical  profession.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  more,  but  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  been  here  to-night,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to  this  toast  so  ably 
proposed  by  my  friend  the  President. 

Professor  TAIT  MACKENZIE, — Mr  President  and  Gentlemen, 
the  visitor  in  Philadelphia  who  passes  from  the  busy  street 
through  the  iron  gates  which  guard  Hamilton  Walk  will  see,  on 
his  left,  the  beautiful  collegiate  buildings  of  brick  and  stone 
that  house  the  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
arranged  in  triangular  courts  and  ending  in  the  great  quadrangle. 
On  his  right  is  the  building  devoted  to  Biology,  and  further  on  a 
square  tower  dominating  the  two  wings  of  the  structure  in 
which  are  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  Medicine.  If  he  looks  up  at  the  face  of  the  tower 
he  will  see  two  stone  cartouches,  decorated  with  the  same 
emblem,  and  on  entering  he  will  pass  beneath  a  keystone  and  a 
grille  of  skilfully  wrought  ironwork  containing  the  same  artistic 
motif — the  thistle  of  Scotland. 

It  is  not  by  chance,  nor  through  any  whim  of  the  architect, 
that  the  thistle  occupies  so  prominent  and  so  honoured  a  place 
on  our  building. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  colonies  there  were  few 
physicians  and  any  man  of  learning  had  at  that  time  to  serve 
as  a  consultant.  The  offices  of  physician  and  priest  were 
frequently  combined  and  at  times  the  duties  conflicted. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Sunday  service  a  message  came  to  a 
preacher  that  a  negro  girl  was  taken  dangerously  ill  and  needed 
his  immediate  attention.  Seizing  a  hymn-book  he  wrote  on  the 
flyleaf,  "  Let  the  wench  be  blooded  and  wait  till  I  come,"  a 
prescription  still  preserved  by  his  descendants.  Men  of  science 
were  attracted  by  the  rich  and  resplendent  flow  of  the  new 
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world.  Sassafras,  sarsparilla  and  other  roots  made  their  entry 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  poke  root  or  jalap  demonstrated  its 
purifying  power. 

One  physician  at  least,  Thomas  Wynne,  came  out  on  the 
Welcome  with  William  Penn  in  1682,  and  John  Kearsley 
arrived  in  171 1  to  begin  a  long  and  active  career  and  found 
a  family  whose  members  included  John  Kearsley  Mitchell 
and  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all. 
Dr  Kearsley  took  in  apprentices  and  made  them  earn  their 
keep  by  cleaning  the  office  and  carrying  medicines,  and  these 
apprentices  naturally  turned  to  the  old  land  for  that  education 
that  was  denied  them  in  the  struggling  colonies.  London, 
Paris,  and  Edinburgh  were  the  goals,  and  students  flocked  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Monro  and  Cullen,  Rutherford,  Gregory,  and 
Fothergill,  just  as  they  had  formerly  gone  to  Leyden  for  the 
teaching  of  Boerhaave  and  Albinas.  The  return  of  these 
students  from  abroad  stimulated  their  old  preceptors.  Dr 
Cadwalader  who  had  studied  anatomy  under  Cheselden,  gave 
demonstrations  to  physicians  and  interested  scientists.  Dr 
William  Shippen  commenced  a  course  on  anatomy  in  1762 
with  twelve  students,  and  Dr  Fothergill  of  London  evinced 
his  interest  in  the  course  by  employing  Rimsdyck  to  execute 
crayon  drawings,  water  colours,  and  models  showing  the  structure 
of  the  body.  William  Hunter  supervised  the  work  and  these 
he  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whose  one  hundredth  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  this  Spring.  They  were  sent 
in  seven  cases,  with  directions  that  they  be  lodged  in  some  low 
apartment  of  the  hospital  "  not  to  be  seen  by  every  person." 
They  are  still  there.  Dr  Shippen  was  to  lecture  on  them  and 
as  Hunter's  letter  said,  "  He  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  an  able 
assistant,  Dr  Morgan,  both  of  whom,  I  apprehend,  will  not  only 
be  useful  to  the  province  but,  if  suitably  maintained  by  the 
legislature,  will  be  able  to  erect  a  school  of  Physic  amongst  you 
that  may  draw  students  from  various  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,"  a  prophecy  that  was  to  be  soon  fulfilled. 

Dr  John  Morgan  was  born  in  1735.  A  pupil  of  Dr  Rebman, 
he  reached  Edinburgh  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Lord  Karnes,  from  Benjamin  Franklin.  "  May  I  take  the 
liberty,"  he  wrote,  "  of  recommending  the  bearer,  Mr  Morgan, 
to  your  lordship's  protection  ?  He  proposes  residing  some  time 
in  Edinburgh  to  improve  himself  in  the  study  of  physic,  and  I 
think  will  one  day  make  a  good  figure  in  the  profession,  and  be 
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of  some  credit  to  the  school  he  studies  in,  if  great  industry  and 
application,  joined  with  natural  genius  and  sagacity,  afford  any 
foundation  for  the  presage."  Cullen,  to  whom  Franklin  also 
wrote,  received  him  kindly  and  became  his  lifelong  friend. 

He  received  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1763,  after  a  thesis  in 
which  he  maintained  that  pus  was  a  true  secretion  made  by  the 
vessels  in  certain  states  of  inflammation.  On  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  1765,  he  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the  college  a 
definite  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  medical  courses  under 
the  patronage  of  the  trustees.  This  he  reinforced  by  a  letter 
from  the  Governor. 

The  project  was  entered  into  with  enthusiasm  and  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  thus 
starting  the  first  Medical  School  in  America. 

In  his  opening  address,  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  Institution 
of  Medical  Schools  in  America,"  he  predicted  that  other 
institutions  would  copy  the  example  thus  set  and  so  spread 
the  light  of  Knowledge  throughout  the  whole  continent,  and  we 
like  to  think  that  in  this  way  the  torch  kindled  in  Edinburgh 
and  passed  on  to  Philadelphia  has  done  its  work  in  America. 

William  Shippen  had  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  next  year 
the  Faculty  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Adam  Kuhn, 
an  Edinburgh  man,  as  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
and  in  1769,  by  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Rush,  fresh 
from  his  work  in  Edinburgh,  under  Dr  Black,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

This  was  when  Philadelphia  was  a  town  of  25,000  and  the 
entire  colonies  numbered  less  than  3,000,000.  It  is  curious  to 
remember  that  Dr  John  Morgan  won  a  gold  medal  presented 
by  John  Sargent,  of  London,  in  1766  for  an  essay  on  the 
"  Reciprocal  Advantage  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,"  and  within  ten  years  he 
was  Surgeon-General  of  the  Continental  Army  that  effected  the 
separation,  and  that  his  colleague,  Benjamin  Rush,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  changed  the  colonies  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  whose 
sesquicentennial  is  being  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  this  year. 

All  the  first  Faculty  were  young  men  when  the  School  was 
established — Rush,  twenty-four  ;  Kuhn,  twenty-eight ;  Shippen, 
thirty-three ;  Morgan,  thirty-four.  All  were  Edinburgh  men, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  infant  school  was  stamped  with 
the  thistle  of  Scotland.     They  had  affection  and  reverence  for 
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their  teachers.  They  were  familiar  with  its  details  and  its 
methods.  Their  student  days  were  vivid  in  their  memory,  and 
it  was  natural  that  these  zealous  young  colonial  students  should 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  doctrines  and  traditions  with  which 
they  had  been  imbued.  The  child  took  after  its  parent  in 
feelings  and  in  its  mental  and  moral  character,  and  if  on 
reaching  maturity  it  has  gone  its  own  way  as  go  it  must,  the 
Medical  School  of  Pennsylvania  can  never  forget,  nor  would 
if  it  could,  the  debt  it  owes  to  Edinburgh  in  the  early  days  of 
its  existence. 

One  curious  parallel  occurred  in  the  teaching  of  Anatomy. 
Monro  primus  had  his  troubles  with  the  Edinburgh  mob;  and 
but  for  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  magistrates  they 
would  have  trampled  underfoot  the  anatomical  preparations 
which  he  had  accumulated  with  such  labour  and  expense  at 
Surgeons'  Hall,  where  first  he  delivered  his  lectures. 

Dr  William  Shippen  also  suffered  from  what  was  called 
the  "  sailors'  mob "  in  Philadelphia,  and  only  the  judicious 
interference  of  his  friends  and  the  magistrates  prevented  the 
destruction  of  his  father's  house  with  all  its  contents,  and  he 
issued  a  statement  that  "  the  subjects  of  his  dissection  were 
only  those  who  had  wilfully  murdered  themselves,  been  publickly 
executed  or,  in  rare  cases,  and  only  when  death  had  been  due 
to  some  obscure  disease,  subjects  from  the  potter's  field." 

The  troublous  times  of  the  revolution  separated  the  close 
association  that  had  bound  the  two  schools  together ;  but  in 
1786  Caspar  Wistar,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  School, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh while  the  wounds  incident  to  the  recent  struggle  must 
still  have  been  fresh. 

His  return  to  Philadelphia  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.  He,  it  was,  who  employed  William  Rush,  a  carver  of 
ship's  figureheads,  and  the  first  American  sculptor,  to  make  large 
models  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear  and  of  the  temporal  bone,  so 
that  he  could  demonstrate  minute  structures  to  his  large  and 
increasing  classes.  He  was  a  born  teacher  and  a  man  of  wide 
general  knowledge.  He  first  described  the  ethmoid  bone  with 
its  triangular  bones  attached.  A  botanist  of  note,  his  name  is 
preserved  by  the  trailing  vines  whose  purple  clusters  enrich 
the  porches  of  Philadelphia  homes — Wistaria ;  and  the  Sunday 
night  gatherings,  at  which  he  entertained  his  friends  and 
visiting  scientists,  are  still  perpetuated  in  the  Wistar  Parties 
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of  Philadelphia ;  while  the  Wistar  Institute,  in  which  his 
ashes  rest,  keeps  on  the  work  of  research  that  was  so  near  his 
heart. 

Other  names  I  might  mention  to  show  our  kinship,  Philip  S. 
Physick,  the  father  of  American  Surgery  (born  1768),  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter  and  graduate  of  Edinburgh  (1792),  rejected 
Hunter's  offer  to  stay  with  him,  and  gave  his  best  services  in 
the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  that  raged  from  1793  till  1798; 
John  Redman  Coxe  (born  1773),  the  chemist  and  advocate  of 
vaccination — but  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  we  have 
carved  in  stone  and  hammered  in  iron  above  our  doors  that 
symbol  which  recalls  the  long  and  intimate  association  of  our 
schools,  which  we  this  day  of  your  bicentennial  again  so 
cordially  renew. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  to 
its  high  traditions — in  this  room  from  whose  walls  look  down 
their  founders,  Cullen,  Rutherford,  and  Gregory — to  its  present 
prosperity,  and  to  its  brilliant  future. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  —  Mr 
President,  I  may  assume  that  I  will  have  your  approval 
if  I  restrict  my  reply  to  this  toast  to  a  very  few  remarks. 
Professor  Tait  Mackenzie  has  introduced  the  toast  in  terms 
which  are  most  pleasing.  He  points  out  the  filial  affection 
which  binds  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  example 
of  the  Edinburgh  graduates  in  Philadelphia  had  a  widespread 
influence  in  the  creation  of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  gratifying  to  Edinburgh  men  to  receive  this 
message  from  a  far  country,  expressing  in  loyal  and  gracious 
terms  confirmation  of  the  faith  which  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  Faculty.  I  thank  Professor  Tait  Mackenzie  most  cordially 
for  a  greeting  which  has  added  much  to  the  bicentenary 
celebration. 

Let  me  say  one  word  more.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
message  should  be  delivered  in  this  Hall.  The  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Faculty  :  throughout  its 
history  the  Faculty  has  had  the  support  of  the  College,  and 
from  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  and  teachers  have  been  drawn.  On 
this  subject  I  might  well  expand ;  but  the  Lord  Provost  has 
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invited  us  to  proceed  now  to  a  Civic  Reception  in  the  Botanic 
Garden.  We  gladly  accept  his  invitation,  and  I  will  conclude 
by  expressing  our  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  College  for  the 
generous  hospitality  which  we  have  received  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  a  renewed  expression  of  the  good-will  which  the  College 
has  shown  to  the  Faculty  throughout  its  history  of  two  hundred 
years. 

The  Principal  of  the  University, — Gentlemen,  when 
a  few  days  ago  the  President  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to 
take  a  place  in  this  toast  list,  I  ventured  to  protest  that  the 
audience  would  have  heard  me  by  that  time  ad  nauseam.  I 
made  the  first  speech  last  night  and  the  last  speech  last  night 
and  the  first  speech  this  morning,  and  one  or  two  more 
throughout  the  day.  To  give  me  another  innings  now  is  not 
fair.  Not  fair,  I  mean,  to  you.  But  he  would  take  no  denial. 
He  began  a  sentence  with  the  significant  words,  "  I  shall 
certify.  .  .  ."  Knowing  the  special  sense  he  might  attach  to 
them,  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  resist.  Although  I  gladly  accept 
his  hospitality  on  a  single  occasion  like  this,  I  have  no  wish 
to  inflict  myself  on  him  in  perpetuity.  There  was  another 
reason,  for  besides  being  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
he  is  a  Professor  of  the  University ;  and  one  of  the  things  that 
a  Principal  has  to  do  is  to  learn  to  obey  his  Professors !  Being 
their  leader,  he  must  follow  them.  Well,  the  celebrations  which 
are  coming  now  to  their  close  have  taught  me  some  lessons. 
One  is  to  look  with  an  even  greater  regard  than  before  on 
this  venerable  College  of  Physicians.  It  is  a  body  I  have  long 
known  and  respected,  but  the  last  few  days  have  brought  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and 
made  me  understand  better  the  functions  and  the  achievements 
of  the  College.  So  it  is  with  a  new  sense  of  appreciation  that 
I  would  ask  you  to  drink  to-night  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

The  Chairman, — Sir  Alfred  Ewing  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
to  thank  you,  Sir  Alfred,  for  the  very  kind  terms  in  which  you 
have  proposed  this  toast,  and  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  cordial 
way  in  which  you  have  received  it.  I  don't  know,  if  it  came 
to  be  a  question  of  certification,  whether  Sir  Alfred  has  not 
made   remarks    which    might    help    me    to    fill    up    the    form 
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he  refers  to,  which  certainly  I  was  not  able  to  do  after 
the  rational  conversation  I  had  with  him  the  other  night. 
Gentlemen,  this  programme  of  ours  has  come  to  an  end,  but 
before  we  drink  the  last  toast,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  we  are  all 
guests  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  College  of  Physicians  has  made  arrangements  to 
convey  all  of  you  in  the  most  expeditious  and  convenient  way 
to  those  Gardens.  Conveyances  are  waiting  for  you  at  the 
door  of  the  Hall.  Before  we  depart,  however,  I  ask  you  to 
honour  the  toast  which  is  always  drunk  at  our  medical  gatherings 
— Floreat  res  Medica. 
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Corporation  Reception 

IN  the  evening  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  held  a  reception  in  the  grounds  of  Inverleith 
House  at  Arboretum  Avenue,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Wright  Smith,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden.  The  Lord  Provost, 
Sir  William  Sleigh,  and  the  Senior  Magistrate,  Bailie  Fergus 
Harris,  received  the  guests,  numbering  over  iooo.  The 
members  of  the  Corporation  in  their  official  robes  accom- 
panied the  Lord  Provost,  and  were  attended  by  halberdiers 
and  city  officers  with  the  mace  and  sword.  Music  was 
provided  by  the  Band  of  the  ist  K.O.S.B.  and  the  Edinburgh 
Police  Pipe  Band.  The  function  was  a  most  enjoyable  one 
and  fittingly  brought  to  a  close  the  Bicentenary  Celebration. 
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~^0  celebrate  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(1726- 1 926)  a  Commemoration  Dinner  was  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  on  9th 
February  1926.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty — Professor  Lorrain 
Smith — occupied  the  Chair.  On  the  Menu  Card  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  original  members  of  the  Faculty — ALEXANDER 
Monro,  Andrew  St  Clair,  John  Rutherford,  Andrew 
Plummer,  John  Innes,  Joseph  Gibson — all  of  whom  were 
appointed  Ad  vitam  aut  culpam. 

The  members  of  Faculty — active  and  emeritus  —  present 
were :  The  Dean  (Pathology),  the  Promoter,  Professor  James 
H.  Ashworth  (Zoology),  Professors  J.  Cossar  Ewart  (Natural 
History),  Sir  James  Walker  (Chemistry),  Arthur  Robinson 
(Anatomy),  G.  L.  Gulland  (Medicine),  Sir  Robert  Philip 
(Tuberculosis),  A.  R.  Cushny  (Materia  Medica),  George  Barger 
(Chemistry  in  relation  to  Medicine),  George  M.  Robertson 
(Psychiatry),  B.  P.  Watson  (Midwifery),  Edwin  Bramwell 
(Clinical  Medicine),  Wm.  Wright  Smith  (Botany),  T.  J.  Mackie 
(Bacteriology),  D.  P.  D.  Wilkie  (Surgery),  D.  Murray  Lyon 
(Therapeutics),  John  Fraser  (Clinical  Surgery),  P.  S.  Lelean 
(Public  Health). 

Professors  Emeriti  F.  M.  Caird  and  Sir  Harold  Stiles 
(Clinical  Surgery) ;  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Barbour,  Dr  A.  Logan  Turner, 
Sir  Norman  Walker,  Dr  R.  A.  Fleming,  Mr  Alexander  Miles, 
Dr  J.  V.  Paterson,  Mr  J.  W.  Struthers,  Dr  J.  Haig  Ferguson. 

Apologies. — The  Principal,  Professor  Sir  E.  Sharpey  Schafer 
(Physiology),  Professor  Harvey  Littlejohn  (Forensic  Medicine), 
Emeritus  Professor  Wm.  Russell  (Clinical  Medicine),  Sir  James 
Hodsdon,  Sir  David  Wallace. 

The  toast  of  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  proposed  by 
the  Dean,  Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S. : — 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  give  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Faculty 
of  Medicine."     On  this  occasion  I  would  that  I  had  been  endowed 
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with  the  gifts  of  the  orator  that  I  might  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
We  are  meeting  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  date 
on  which  the  Town  Council  adopted  the  resolution  to  found  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Faculty  which 
defines  itself  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  year  like  other  years  that 
have  gone  before  and  like  other  years  that  will  follow,  but  it  also 
stands  out  because  it  brings  a  reminder  to  us  of  all  that  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  The  line 
of  the  Faculty  runs  back  to-day  over  two  centuries  of  loyal  and 
willing  service.  To  work  for  the  Faculty  has  been  a  continuous 
inspiration,  and  that  in  the  lives  of  men  who  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  modern  medicine. 

When  the  Faculty  was  founded  in  1726,  Edinburgh  had  had 
a  University  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
University,  however,  did  not  confer  Degrees  in  Medicine  until 
1705,  or  twenty-one  years  before  the  Faculty  came  into  being. 
The  candidates  during  this  period  (1705  to  1726)  had  instruction 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  but  the  examinations  were  conducted 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  This  arrangement 
held  until  the  Faculty  was  constituted. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  one  in  their 
desire  to  see  a  teaching  school  established  in  the  University, 
and  to  bring  it  about  they  approached  the  Town  Council.  The 
Crown  had,  from  the  first,  given  the  keeping  of  the  University 
into  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  but  before  1726  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  University  in  the  promotion 
of  the  teaching  of  medicine.  Economists,  or  rather  the 
writers  of  economic  history,  point  out  that  in  all  economic 
movements  there  are  two  forces  at  work,  a  force  of  formulation 
and  a  force  of  germination.  Formulation,  the  regulative  force, 
is  derived  from  the  lessons  which  past  experience  has  taught ; 
germination,  the  creative  force,  comes  from  the  economic  needs 
of  the  time.  The  economists'  dictum  applies  to  other  movements 
of  the  human  spirit.  The  foundation  of  Universities  in  Scotland, 
other  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  had  been  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Pope  had  given  authority  to  the  Chancellor  to  organise 
and  regulate  the  University.  Therein  lay  the  accepted  develop- 
ment of  formulation.  The  formulation  was,  in  the  case  of 
Edinburgh,  placed  by  King  James  VI.  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Corporation  had  the  duty  of  the 
Chancellor   in    University   management.       There   was,   in   the 
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seventeenth  century,  a  serious  attempt  made  by  one  of  the 
Provosts  of  the  city  to  attach  to  his  office  the  patronage  of 
the  University,  but  the  Corporation  as  a  whole  resisted  this 
successfully,  and  the  management  of  the  University  was 
retained  as  the  proper  field  for  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
whole  Council.  As  might  be  expected,  the  rule  by  the 
Corporation  made  for  modifications  of  the  formulation  and 
for  certain  activities  in  germination  which  have  borne  much 
fruit.  To  the  Royal  Colleges  had  been  allocated  the  duty  of 
regulation  of  the  profession  so  that  the  life  and  health  of 
the  community  might  be  preserved  by  securing  that  only 
to  recognised  and  duly  qualified  practitioners  should  be 
committed  responsibility  for  the  charge  of  patients.  The 
Colleges  were  not  enjoined  by  their  Charters  to  take  up 
the  duty  of  educating  and  training  students.  The  Charter 
of  the  Physicians,  issued  in  1681,  is  a  document  of  broad 
interest  in  which  the  problem  before  the  profession  is  defined 
in  a  constructive  way,  implying,  if  not  actually  demonstrating, 
the  need  for  a  teaching  faculty.  In  1685,  four  years  after 
the  Charter  had  been  received  in  Edinburgh,  three  of  the 
senior  Fellows — Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Dr  Halket,  and  Dr 
Pitcairne — petitioned  the  Town  Council  to  be  appointed 
Professors  of  Medicine  and  the  Town  Council  resolved  to 
appoint  them.  I  wonder  if  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
Universities  such  a  step  had  been  taken.  To  appoint  at 
one  fell  stroke  three  professors  of  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  time  was  an  act  of  such  breadth  that  it  must  surely 
have  tried  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  Corporation.  Meredith 
says  somewhere  that  a  woman  is  a  personality  that  needs  a 
circumference.  The  need  of  a  circumference  is  not  confined 
to  the  feminine  sphere ;  it  is  equally  true  of  professors.  It 
is  true  in  many  spheres.  The  famous  tragedy  of  Kilkenny 
arose  simply  from  effects  due  to  absence  of  circumference, 
and  that  tragedy,  ending  in  blank  destruction,  has  become  a 
proverbial  illustration  of  the  principle. 

Here  we  have  a  notable  assertion  of  the  force  of  germination. 
To  appoint  to  a  Chair  on  the  motion  of  the  individual  concerned 
was  a  remarkable  recognition  of  germinal  force.  Contrast 
the  procedure  in  our  day.  When  the  Chair  of  Medicine  fell 
vacant  in  1915,  the  University  proceeded  to  search  the  country 
from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End  and  it  cast  a  scrutiny  over 
the    far-off   Dominions   to   find   the   individual   to   whom   the 
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responsible  duties  of  the  high  office  might  be  entrusted.  Having 
made  this  wide  circle,  like  the  blessed  Gods  it  came  back  to 
the  point  from  which  it  started,  and  to  the  great  strengthening 
of  the  School  it  appointed  Professor  Gulland. 

So  much  has  the  principle  of  formulation  come  to  dominate 
the  School,  that  nowadays  it  is  reckoned  that  the  best  mode 
of  appointment  is  to  proceed  by  invitation.  The  adventure 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and  they  sometimes  find 
their  professors  by  raiding  other  schools. 

The  principle  of  germination  being  recognised  in  1685,  we 
ask  what  measure  of  success  followed  its  exhibition.  Now  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  resulted  at  first  in  appointments  more 
ideal  than  real.  The  professors  appointed  had  no  duties  and 
no  salaries  and  it  is  recorded  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  occupied 
twenty  years  in  organising  his  department  before  he  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  first  course  of  lectures. 

This  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  established 
the  principle,  and  it  was  the  motive  force  in  the  creation  of 
the  Faculty  forty  years  later.  It  has  been  applied  in  the  Extra- 
mural School,  the  value  and  merits  of  which  are  familiar  to 
you  all.  It  was  the  principle  which  led  Lord  Lister  to  proclaim 
the  very  liberal  regulations  in  force  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School  when,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  petitioned  to 
be  admitted  as  an  Extra-mural  Lecturer  in  Surgery.  It  would 
seem  that  in  our  day  we  have  lost  something  of  the  value  of 
germination.  We  are  a  little  smothered  by  the  rigid  bonds 
of  ordinances  and  regulations  and  all  the  mechanism  of  formula- 
tion, and  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  germination  are  less 
apparent. 

To  pass  from  these  initial  stages,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  Faculty  as  we  follow  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Like  the  story  of  the 
human  family  it  was  in  a  garden  that  the  work  of  the  Faculty 
began,  and  in  the  order  of  creation  the  Chair  of  Botany  and 
Medicine  was  the  first.  This  was  a  conjunction  of  subjects 
which  no  longer  holds,  but  the  division  was  slowly  reached. 
I  understand  that  the  conjunction  was  given  up  with  much 
regret,  a  regret  which  continues  to  this  day.  Our  Professor 
of  Medicine  cherishes  a  grievance  that  he  has  not  been  allowed 
to  occupy  the  stately  residence  which  nestles  in  the  groves 
of  the  Arboretum.  He  has  been  cast  out  and  has  had  to  find 
a  shelter  in  the  barren  wilderness  of  the  West  End.     I   am 
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not  sure  that  this  wrong  can  be  remedied  except  by  reverting 
to  the  original  conditions. 

Another  conjunction  of  subjects  was  that  of  Chemistry  and 
Medicine.  This  bond  existed  when  the  Faculty  was  constituted 
and  did  not  snap  till  1844,  when  William  Gregory  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry.  Chemistry  and  Medicine  were 
then  set  free  from  each  other,  but  in  19 19,  when  a  new  Chair 
of  "  Chemistry  in  relation  to  Medicine "  was  established  and 
Professor  Barger  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
Crawford,  Plummer,  Innes,  Cullen,  Black,  and  Hope,  there  was 
a  certain  revival  of  the  old  connection  of  subjects  though  in 
a  new  form.  There  were  many  other  instances  of  conjunction 
but  the  tendency  has  been  to  divide,  though  not  infrequently 
the  effects  of  separation  have  been  tempered  by  co-ordination. 

There  were  examples  of  Professors  passing  from  one  Chair 
to  another.  The  renowned  William  Cullen  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medicine  for  eleven  years,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  for  seven  years,  and  finally  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine  for  seventeen  years. 

There  were  also  instances  in  which  good  men  and  true 
found  it  possible  to  occupy  two  Chairs.  Robert  Whytt  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  Professor  of  Medicine  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years. 
Pluralism  of  this  type  has  almost  completely  died  out.  The 
Calendar  mentions,  in  the  modest  form  of  a  footnote  to  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  that  the  Professors  of  Medicine 
and  of  Therapeutics  are  also  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Apart  from  this,  pluralism  has  disappeared.  Yet  there  was  a 
certain  vitality  in  the  arrangement  and  it  may  assert  itself 
again.  We  observe  an  approach  to  it  in  the  ordinance  which 
defines  the  sphere  of  Sir  Robert  Philip's  Chair  as  that  of 
Tuberculosis  and  Allied  Subjects.  In  the  successful  dairy- 
keeping  which  is  an  achievement  of  the  department  of 
tuberculosis  there  is  emerging  evidence  of  a  distinct  alliance 
with  agriculture. 

In  these  various  ways  the  Faculty  has  reached  the  eminence 
of  its  position.  Before  I  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast,  we  may 
take  a  glance  into  the  future.  One  hundred  years  from  this 
date,  in  2026,  there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  Faculty  to  celebrate 
the  Tercentenary.  And  if  we  could  be  present  and  listen  to 
the  review  of  three  hundred  years,  what  would  we  hear  ?  Will 
the  Faculty  in  the  years  of  the  coming  century  continue  as  we 
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have  done  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  revising  the  curriculum  ? 
Will  the  University  still  be  struggling  to  maintain  its  autonomy  ? 
Will  the  introductory  sciences  have  each  their  due  place  in  a 
perfect  scheme  ?  Will  our  successors  be  able  to  secure  for  the 
students  time  to  absorb  the  teachings  of  Botany  and  Zoology  ? 
Botany  was  the  first  to  send  down  its  roots  into  the  soil  and 
strong  roots  they  were  and  still  are.  Will  Botany  be  uprooted 
and  perhaps  after  an  interval  be  planted  again  ?  The  curriculum 
bristles  with  problems  like  these,  but  I  must  pass  to  wider 
questions. 

The  development  of  Medicine  during  the  century  that  has 
closed  has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  the  application  of 
the  experimental  method.  Lister's  work  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  power  of  this  method.  And  while  Bacteriology 
led  the  way,  the  same  vitalising  influence  has  been  at  work  in 
every  branch.  This  principle,  in  extending  the  beneficent 
power  of  medicine,  has  also  brought  about  a  remarkable 
unification.  The  division  of  subjects,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, with  all  its  advantages,  introduces  separation  of  interest 
and  complicates  teaching,  but  in  experimental  inquiries  these 
difficulties  tend  to  disappear.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  also,  this  is  a  great  gain. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  our  outlook  on  the  time  that 
is  coming  is  the  approach  to  Preventive  Medicine.  Experi- 
mental medicine  is  largely  a  study  of  etiology,  and  the 
extension  of  knowledge  in  this  field  has  made  it  more  possible 
for  us  to  realise  the  meaning  of  prevention.  These  are  difficult 
questions,  and  I  may  not  attempt  to  go  into  them  further. 
I  have  occupied  full  measure  of  time  in  surveying  the  past, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  it  is  wise  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  define  the  future. 

In  drinking  the  toast  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  we  honour 
the  men  of  the  past,  we  wish  all  success  to  the  men  of  the 
future,  and  we  hope  that  when  this  centenary  toast  is  next 
honoured  the  Faculty  will  be  flourishing  more  than  ever  before. 

The  toast  was  honoured,  and  was  replied  to  by  Prof. 
Ashworth,  Prof.  Caird,  Sir  Norman  Walker,  Dr  Logan  Turner, 
Prof.  G.  M.  Robertson,  Prof.  Gulland,  Dr  Fleming,  Prof.  Mackie, 
and  Dr  Haig  Ferguson.  Sir  Norman  Walker  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Chairman. 
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GRADUATES  IN  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  FROM  1726 
TO  1925  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

1726 

17271 

1728 

1729J 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 
1734 

1735 
1736 

1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 

1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 

1749 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 

1757 
1758 

1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 


Graduates. 

Year. 

< 

Graduates. 

Year. 

Graduates 

I 

1766   ...    17 

1806   ...   37 

1767 

12 

1807 

52 

1768 

15 

1808 

51 

1769 

17 

1809 

57 

I 

1770 

22 

l8lO 

55 

6 

1771 

18 

l8ll 

43 

3 

1772 

15 

l8l2 

58 

1 

1773 

16 

1813 

62 

3 

1774 

16 

1814 

88 

1 

1775 

22 

1815 

83 

1 

1776 

18 

1816 

76 

2 

1777 

27 

1817 

92 

2 

1778 
1779 

32 

25 

1818 
1819 

103 
117 

4 

1780 
1781 

24 
20 

1820 

I82I 

121 
103 

3 

1782 

20 

1822 

115 

1 

1783 

25 

1823 

94 

4 

1784 

29 

1824 

no 

3 

1785 

22 

1825 

140 

5 

1786 

35 

1826 

119 

3 

1787 

44 

1827 

160 

7 

1788 

28 

1828 

93 

11 

1789 

25 

1829 

99 

12 

1790 

32 

1830 

107 

13 

1791 

22 

1831 

120 

9 

1792 

3i 

1832 

112 

17 

1793 

40 

1833 

109 

14 

1794 

29 

1834 

in 

•  17 

1795 

44 

1835 

117 

7 

1796 

31 

1836 

123 

7 

1797 

46 

1837 

106 

9 

1798 

■   49 

1838 

99 

6 

1799 

•   52 

1839 

119 

6 

1800 

5o 

1840 

in 

6 

l8oi 

36 

1 841 

103 

8 

1802 

46 

1842 

89 

10 

1803 

5o 

1843 

9i 

7 

1804 

49 

1844 

66 

•   13 

1805 

60 

1845 

79 
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Tear. 

Graduates. 

Year. 

Graduates. 

Year.           Graduates 

1846   ...   64 

1873   ...    83 

1900   . 

195 

1847   • 

58 

1874   • 

88 

1901   . 

196 

1848 

63 

1875   • 

86 

1902   . 

187 

1849   . 

51 

1876   . 

86 

I903   • 

169 

1850  . 

67 

1877   • 

106 

1904   . 

164 

1851   . 

45 

1878 

117 

1905   • 

I96 

1852 

52 

1879   . 

102 

1906   . 

187 

I8S3 

85 

1880 

133 

1907   . 

184 

1854 

56 

l88l 

139 

1908   . 

188 

I8S5 

54 

1882 

185 

I909  . 

l8l 

1856 

69 

1883 

192 

I9IO   . 

214 

1857 

94 

1884 

178 

19II   . 

165 

1858  . 

58 

1885 

192 

1912   . 

203 

I859 

60 

1886 

230 

1913   . 

176 

i860 

57 

1887 

210 

1914   • 

.   190 

l86l 

67 

1888 

203 

1915   . 

158 

1862 

109 

1889 

.  181 

1916   . 

129 

1863 

82' 

1890 

194 

1917   . 

■   115 

1864 

•   93 

1891 

299 

1918   . 

ri3 

1865 

67 

1892 

.  264 

1919   . 

.  no 

1866 

64 

1893 

■  277 

1920   . 

.  170 

1867 

87 

1894 

■  244 

1921   . 

.  218 

1868 

.   66 

1895 

.  221 

1922   . 

.  236 

1869 

.   49 

1896 

.  198 

1923   . 

•  35i 

1870 

•   57 

1897 

.  154 

I924   . 

•  303 

1871 

•   74 

1898 

.  197 

I925   . 

.  218 

1872 

.   72 

1899 

.  208 

168 
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THE   COUNTRIES    FROM   WHICH    THE   STUDENTS    CAME 


Scotland   (including  Orkney 

Spain 

7 

and  Shetland)    . 

6896 

Portugal 

21 

England  (including  Channe 

I 

Russia   . 

18 

Islands) 

4198 

Greece  . 

1 

Ireland  .... 

1890 

Turkey  . 

11 

Wales    .... 

348 

Holland 

5 

Britain  (unclassified) 

168 

Belgium 

1 

Australia     (including     Tas 

Sweden 

4 

mania) 

331 

Norway . 

1 

New  Zealand 

265 

Serbia    . 

2 

Canada  .... 

204 

Bohemia 

1 

South  Africa  . 

589 

Persia     . 

5 

West  Africa   . 

21 

Poland  . 

5 

India      .... 

465 

Japan 

1 

Burma   .... 

15 

China     . 

3i 

Ceylon   .... 

28 

Hungary 

1 

British  West  Indies 

532 

Roumania 

1 

East  Indies   . 

104 

Palestine 

1 

United  States  of  America 

213 

Siam 

1 

South  America 

38 

Morocco 

1 

British  Guiana 

54 

Tripoli    . 

2 

Mauritius 

48 

Madeira  Island 

6 

Egypt     .... 

21 

Canary  Islands 

3 

British  Honduras  . 

2 

St  Helena 

2 

Malta     .... 

17 

Madagascar  . 

2 

Gibraltar 

6 

Loyalty  Island 

1 

Straits  Settlements 

23 

Costa  Rica 

1 

Federated  Malay  States 

1 

Armenia 

4 

Hong  Kong    . 

2 

Smyrna . 

5 

France  .... 

21 

Syria 

5 

Denmark 

8 

Seychelles  Island 

1 

Switzerland    . 

22 

Panama 

1 

Italy       .... 

11 

Mexico  . 

1 

Germany 

16 

Unclassified  . 

17 

Total  number  of  Graduates 


16,727. 
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Announcements 

The  Editors  will  welcome  contributions  —  descriptive,  sug- 
gestive or  constructively  critical — on  matters  of  current  interest 
in  the  University. 

They  specially  invite  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  Associations  of  Edinburgh  graduates,  or  of  local  branches 
of  the  Association  at  home  and  overseas. 

The  Organising  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  enrol  members, 
or  to  furnish  a  list  of  Edinburgh  graduates  resident  in  any 
town  or  wider  area,  to  any  member  who  is  willing  to  organise 
a  local  branch  of  the  Association.  Former  students  of  the 
University,  other  than  graduates,  are  eligible  for  membership. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Alumnus  Association,  Surgery  Department,  University  New 
Buildings,  Edinburgh. 
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Office-Bearers  of  Alumnus 
Association 


President      .  .  .  .Sir  Harold  J.  Stiles,  K.B.E.,  LL.D. 

Secretary      .  .  .    John  M'GlLCHRlST,  M.A. 

Hon.  Treasurer        .  .  .     John  L.  Somerville,  C.A. 

Convener,  Finance  Committee  .     The  Hon.  LORD  CONSTABLE. 

Convener,  General  Purposes  Committee   Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Convener,  Membership  Committee      .     J.  J.  M.  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Editorial  Committee 

Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.        Professor  Sarolea,  K.O.L.,  LL.D. 
Professor  Wm.  Wilson,  LL.B.  Professor  R.  K.  Hannay,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Convener. 
Assistant  Editor     .     John  W.  OLIVER,  M.A. 
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Editorial  Notes 


THE  inception  of  an  organisation  like  the  Alumnus  Association 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and 
the  original  plans  may  have  to  be  modified  in  the  light 
of  experience.  After  nearly  three  years  working,  the  Executive 
Committee  have  felt  that  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  original  Constitution  might  with  advantage  be  simplified. 
They  have  therefore,  after  careful  consideration,  drafted  an  amended 
Constitution  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Association  for  approval. 
While  no  change  is  suggested  in  the  fundamental  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Association,  certain  alterations  are  proposed  in  the  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  its  affairs.  The  Draft  Amended  Constitution  and 
the  Notice   of  a   Meeting   to  be  held  for  its  consideration  will  be 

found  on  p.  196. 

*  *  * 

Hitherto  the  ordinary  numbers  of  this  Journal  have  been  sent 
gratis  to  all  graduates  on  the  General  Register  of  the  University, 
to  the  number  of  between  1 6,000  and  17,000  each  issue.  Frankly, 
this  has  been  done  with  the  object  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  graduates 
in  the  Association,  and  of  affording  them  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  joining  its  ranks.  The  response  on  the  whole  has  been  gratifying, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
attachment  of  the  alumni  to  their  Alma  Mater.  We  appeal  to  all 
old  Edinburgh  men  and  women  who  cherish  their  connection  with 
the    University  to    become    members    of   the    Association.      With    a 
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substantially  increased  membership  the  Association  would  be  in  a 
position  to  inaugurate  various  movements  that  would  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  alumni  and  the  University.  Owing  to  the  cost 
involved  we  cannot  continue  to  distribute  the  Journal  broadcast  to  all 
our  graduates,  and  in  future  it  ■will  only  be  sent  to  members  of 
the  Association.  A  form  of  application  for  membership  accompanies 
this  issue. 


*  *  * 


We  would  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  the 
cordial  response  made  by  Emeritus  Professor  Saintsbury  to  our  request 
that  he  should  contribute  to  our  pages.  With  a  characteristically 
kindly  letter  came  two  manuscripts  with  permission  to  "take  either 
or  neither."  A  natural  difficulty  in  choosing  led  to  our  suggestion 
of  the  other  alternative  of  "  both,"  which  was  generously  acceded  to. 
The  first  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  articles  appears  in  this  issue,  the 
other  we  reserve  for  our  next. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Empire* 

By  The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  BALFOUR, 

K.G.,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Y  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  respond  to  the  invitation  sent  me  by  the 
University  authorities  to  speak  on  a  subject  which,  though 
entirely  non-controversial,  profoundly  interests  every  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  think  the  whole  community  has  been  conscious, 
after  the  issue  of  the  Conference  Report,  that  somehow  and  in  some 
respects  an  important  moment  has  been  reached  in  the  evolution  of  the 
British  Empire.  But  what  exactly  was  done  by  the  Conference  I  think 
they  were  not  quite  so  clear  about,  and  that  was  most  natural,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Conference,  august 
though  it  was,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  of  Great  Britain — august  as  it  was,  and  consisting  of 
those  eminent  persons,  had  no  legislative  power,  had  no  power  of 
altering  laws  which  govern  the  Empire,  or,  indeed,  of  doing  any- 
thing at  all  except  give  advice  in  their  respective  Dominions  to  the 
Parliaments  by  whose  support  and  faith  they  were  present  at 
Westminster. 

What,  then,  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  people  asked 
themselves,  and  the  reply  was  far  from  obvious,  because  it  never  had 
been  denied,  for  many,  many  years,  that  the  Dominions  were  auto- 
nomous. It  had  been  explicitly  stated  by  persons  in  authority,  not, 
indeed,  in  any  very  formal  fashion,  but — what  was  even  more  impressive 
than  a  formal  statement — it  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  speeches 
as  an  accepted  fact,  and  stated  before  audiences  which  would  certainly 
have  expressed  any  objection  had  they  entertained  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

I  myself  remember  when  I  was  Prime  Minister  incidentally  making 
a  speech  on  another  subject  in  which  I  asserted  as  a  universally 
accepted  fact  that  the  Dominions  were  autonomous,  and  the  idea  of 
any  Government  in  Great  Britain  interfering  with  that  autonomy  was, 
in  fact,  unthinkable,  and  I  remember,  or  rather — I  forget  fortunately 
most  of  my  speeches — I  was  reminded  by  a  friend,  that  I  made  a 
similar  statement  on  the  subject  at  the  Albert  Hall  three  years  before 
the  war.  Now,  why  do  I  say  three  years  before  the  war?  I  say  it 
because  the  war  was  a  crucial  incident  in  the  whole  recent  development 
of  the  Empire.     It  was,  as  I  believe,  the  accepted  fact,  though  never 

*  An  Address  delivered  in  the  University  on  26th  January  1927. 
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stated  in  any  formal  writing,  that  the  self-governing  Dominions  were 
autonomous  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  many  persons  were 
quite  ready  to  take  account  of  that,  and  they  immediately  drew  the 
moral,  especially  foreigners,  that  if  the  British  Empire  was  simply  a 
collection  of  autonomous  States  with  no  central  authority,  bound 
together  by  no  compulsory  laws,  why,  then,  it  was  not  an  Empire  at  all, 
and  whatever  airs  it  might  give  itself  and  however  it  might  talk  of  our 
far-flung  Dominions,  in  fact  it  was  a  loosely-constructed  political  entity 
that  did  not  count  as  a  great  world  force  either  for  war  or  for  peace. 
Well,  whether  it  counted  for  war  or  not  was  soon  settled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  To  the  dismay  of  our  enemies  and  the  delight  of  our 
friends  the  British  Empire,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  showed  itself 
as  powerful  for  purposes  of  Imperial  defence  as  the  most  highly 
organised  military  despotism  of  which  history  gives  us  any  record — 
and  undoubtedly  the  British  Empire  has  shown  what  it  can  do  as 
a  unity  although  largely  composed  of  those  autonomous  portions. 

They  still  had  a  lesson  to  learn.  The  war  taught  them  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  peace  came,  and  again 
that  very  unity,  which  had  been  so  manifest  when  the  Empire  was  in 
danger,  showed  itself  as  a  unity  composed  of  independent  parts  when 
the  moment  came  for  settling  the  terms  of  peace.  All  through  those 
fateful  months  when  the  terms  of  peace  were  under  discussion  we 
were  in  the  closest  touch  with  our  colleagues  from  the  Dominions  in 
Paris,  and  when  the  time  for  signing  the  final  Treaty  of  peace  came 
every  separate  Dominion  signed  as  an  independent  Power.  Never 
was  that  unity  and  diversity  in  unity  ever  shown  in  clearer  terms 
before  the  face  of,  I  must  say,  rather  an  astonished  and  puzzled  world. 

At  this  moment  when  at  Geneva  the  League  of  Nations  meets,  the 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  go  there,  of  course,  on  equal  terms 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  among  ourselves  the  representatives  of  the  Empire 
are  in  constant  and  friendly  communication.  All  their  constitutional 
power  as  members  of  the  League  are  identical  with  the  constitutional 
powers  of  any  other  State  in  the  world  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest. 

Now,  if  that  is  so,  and  if  it  was  so  before  the  Conference  of  1926, 
what,  you  may  perhaps  say,  was  there  for  the  Conference  to  do  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  this  absolute  equality  of  status  was  perhaps 
more  obvious  to  the  home  country  than  it  was  to  one  or  two  at  least 
of  the  Dominions.  But  in  the  second  place  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  Empire  in  its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process,  in  which  law  has  always  lagged  behind  practice.  There  is  a 
well-known  and  admirable  book  called  The  Law  and  Practice  of  the 
Constitution.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  title  would  not  have  been  more 
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appropriate  to  the  actual  development  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire 
to  which  Great  Britain  belongs  if  the  title  had  been  The  Practice  and 
Law  of  the  Constitution.  I  won't  argue  about  that,  I  will  only  point 
out  that  considering  that,  what  are  now  the  Dominions  were  originally 
for  the  most  part  small  and  powerless  communities  dependent  for 
protection  upon  the  Mother  Country,  dependent  on  the  Mother  Country 
for  many  things  besides  protection,  in  every  sense  children,  and  at  that 
time  with  the  status  of  children — of  course,  English-speaking  peoples 
being  what  they  are  it  was  inevitable  that  as  they  grew  their  whole 
position  altered,  and  that,  though  no  doubt  the  laws  under  which  they 
worked  gradually  changed,  the  actual  position  of  the  law  was  always 
behind  the  actual  practice. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  now — how  many  years  I  cannot  say — it 
must  be  a  quarter  of  a  century — since  perfectly  explicit  statements  have 
been  made,  without  contradiction,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  status 
between  Dominions  and  Mother  Country.  But  though  that  represents 
the  facts  and  the  practice,  it  does  not  in  all  respects  represent  the 
actual  statute  law  which  the  learned  among  you  may  find  buried  away 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  And  of  course  if  there  was,  and  when  there 
was,  in  any  particular  Dominion  a  section  of  the  community  who, 
according  to  the  practice  of  sections  of  the  community  in  free  countries 
were  very  glad  to  pick  holes  in  anything  that  was  done  by  their  political 
opponents — of  course  these  survivals  of  a  defunct  practice  were  all 
dragged  to  the  front  and  were  made  the  topic  of  criticisms  of  the 
Dominion  status,  all  implying  that  the  status  was  unfair  to  the  status 
enjoyed  by  the  Mother  Country.  That  was  never  held  here,  never, 
I  believe,  by  thinking  people.  It  was  held  by  many,  perhaps,  in  certain 
of  the  Dominions,  and  it  was  all-important  that  when  the  Prime 
Ministers  met  together  last  November,  they  should  singly  and  severally, 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity,  give  their 
great  authority  to  what  we  in  this  country  have  long  believed  to  be 
a  true  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  equality  of  status.  I  think  that  was 
a  very  great  and  vital  stage  in  Empire-building. 

There  was  another  doctrine,  less  important,  but  which  was,  I  think, 
worth  formulating,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been 
formulated  until  a  few — a  very  few — weeks  or  months  ago.  And  it  is 
this — that  while  for  all  time  the  status  of  those  autonomous  members 
of  the  British  Empire  is  identical,  there  is,  and  there  must  be,  a 
differentiation  of  function.  It  must  be  that  to  one  of  these  Dominions 
should  be  entrusted  the  leading  part,  let  us  say,  in  diplomacy — the 
leading  part  in  the  organisation  of  defence.  All  the  Dominions  are 
brought  into  counsel,  all  the  Dominions  are  kept  informed,  as  far  as 
conditions  of  time  and  space  permit,  of  what  is  going  on,  what  is 
passing  in  the  minds  of  those  conducting  our   affairs   here,  of  their 
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views,  and  also,  of  course,  any  opinion  from  any  Dominion  receives 
the  full  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled,  but  some  differentiation  of 
function  there  is,  always  has  been,  and  I  think  always  must  be.  It  is 
not  merely  that  to  Great  Britain  has  been  entrusted  the  leading  part 
in  diplomacy  and  defence,  but  Australia,  for  example,  has  a  special 
function  with  regard  to  one  of  the  mandated  territories ;  New  Zealand 
has  a  special  function  with  regard  to  another,  and  South  Africa  is 
responsible  for  the  mandated  territory  of  German  South- West  Africa. 

So  that  is  the  system  which  exists,  that  is  the  system  which  ought 
to  exist ;  I  don't  say  ought  to  exist  in  its  present  shape  for  all  time 
I  do  say  that  equality  of  status  exists,  but  the  actual  arrangement  of 
such  differentiation  of  function  as  I  have  indicated  must  be  subject 
naturally  to  variations  of  form  as  variations  of  circumstance  require 
or  suggest. 

Now  the  great  technical  importance,  the  formal  importance  of  the 
Conference  of  1926,  is  that  all  the  representatives  of  these  great 
Dominions — and  our  own  Prime  Minister  is  one  of  them — have  met 
round  a  table,  and  have,  in  face  of  all  the  world,  declared  both  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  equality  of  status,  and  the  somewhat  different, 
but  not  unimportant,  corollary  that,  though  there  is  equality  of  status, 
that  must  be  associated  with  some  differentiation  of  function.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say  about  what  I  may  call  the  formal  side  of  this  great 
development. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  upon  what  is  in  some  respects  far 
more  important,  the  moral,  emotional,  sentimental,  historical,  call  it 
what  you  will,  but  a  side  of  this  problem  which  looks  behind  and  looks 
in  front,  and  tries  to  forecast  the  future  of  that  great  institution  to 
which  formal  expression  was  given  in  December  last.  You  may  ask 
me  whether,  having  roughly  explained  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
Constitution  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  I  think  it 
the  best  possible  Constitution  that  could  be  contrived.  The  question 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  idle  question,  because  the  Constitution  now 
formally  declared  is  absolutely  the  only  Constitution  which  is  possible 
if  the  British  Empire  is  to  exist,  and  we  need  not  argue  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  a  central  authority,  whether  some  means 
of  coercion  in  extreme  cases  ought  not  to  be  contrived.  All  this 
constitution-mongering  is  utterly  out  of  place  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  natural  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  and  when  you 
remember  that  that  Empire  is  scattered  in  fragments  in  every  part  of 
the  habitable  globe.  It  was  possible  for  the  framers  of  the  American 
Constitution  to  give  State  rights  and  to  combine  with  the  gift  or 
maintenance,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  of  State  rights  a  central 
authoritative  Government,  but  America,  large  as  she  is,  is  on  one 
continent.     We  are  scattered  in  every  continent,  and  it  would  be  quite 
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Impossible  for  us  in  any  sense  to  copy  or  to  imitate  the  great  work 
that  was  done  by  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  North  America 
after  the  separation  of  the  Mother  Country.  I  myself,  however,  do  not 
regard  the  absence  of  a  central  authority  with  the  kind  of  fears  that 
assail  those  who  are  brought  up  upon  legal  considerations,  and  who 
put  emotional  considerations  on  one  side.  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny 
the  importance  of  central  authorities  where  you  can  have  them.  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  every  person  of  British  blood  could  consult  in 
some  chamber  through  his  immediate  representatives  with  regard  to 
everything  affecting  the  Empire,  but  that  you  cannot  do  and  never  will 
be  able  to  do.  I  will  not  admit,  however,  that,  though  we  are  deprived 
of  that  great  advantage  we  must  inevitably  describe  ourselves  as  having 
to  be  content  with  the  second  best. 

You  may  say — are  you  not  exaggerating  the  power  of  sentiment  as  a 
binding  force  ?  Remember — my  imaginary  critic  might  say — that  some  of 
the  memories  of  some  of  our  great  Dominions  are  not  entirely  connected 
with  matters  in  which  there  has  been  no  controversy  between  this 
country  and  their  predecessors ;  if  memory  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  your  future  greatness,  are  your  memories  always  so  satisfactory 
that  they  will  supply  a  solid  foundation  for  such  a  future.  Well,  I 
am  a  Scotsman  addressing  Scotsmen,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  peculiarly 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I  maintain — and  I  appeal  to  the 
history  of  my  country  to  show  that  I  am  right — I  maintain  that  these 
different  traditions  can  well  be  united  in  one  whole ;  that  these  different 
streams  which  have  met  together  to  make  our  kingdom  and  our  Empire, 
though  they  may  have  flowed  from  different  sources,  none  of  them  need 
feel  that  that  difference  destroys  the  unity  of  the  stream  which  has 
resulted  from  their  coalescence.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  any  man, 
be  he  English  or  be  he  Scottish,  to  rob  me  of  my  share  in  Magna  Charta 
and  Shakespeare  because  of  Bannockburn  and  Flodden. 

Personally,  I  hazard  what  some  may  think  the  paradoxical  opinion 
that  this  creation  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  final  crown  of  the 
endeavours,  the  half-conscious  endeavours,  which  we  in  these  islands 
have  made  for  centuries.  All  our  greatest  work  has  been,  as  it  were, 
done  unconsciously,  done  not  in  the  spirit  of  system  makers,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  dealing  from  moment  to  moment  with  the  necessities  of  the 
moment. 

The  English,  without  really  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  invented 
Parliaments.  The  Scottish,  without  really  knowing  what  a  lead  they 
were  giving,  were  the  first  to  show  what  democratic  patriotism  could 
do  in  the  very  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Feudal  System.  The 
subjects  of  George  III.,  when  they  had  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  set  themselves  to  work,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  liberties 
which   they  had   inherited   from  our   common  forefathers  built  up  a 
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Constitution  which  has  shown  itself  equal  to  dealing  with  the  unforeseen 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  must  face  so  vast  a  territory  governed 
by  so  energetic  a  population.  Now,  we  are  the  direct  descendants  and 
brothers  of  those  who  made  this  great  and  unique  performance.  No 
other  nation  has  done  anything  like  it,  remember,  at  all.  We,  it  appears, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  without  conscious  premeditation, 
in  no  character  of  constitution-makers,  find  ourselves  members  of  an 
Empire  based  upon  principles  hitherto  wholly  unrecognised  in  the  past, 
without  any  example,  and  yet,  I  think,  in  a  spirit  which  looks  forward 
to  the  future  in  hope  and  in  belief.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  task 
before  us  is  an  easy  one.  I  do  not  tell  you,  or  any  of  our  brother- 
subjects  of  the  King  in  other  Dominions  that,  though  this  has  been 
laid  down  in  black-and-white  at  a  Conference  in  1926,  their  labours 
are  over.  Their  labours,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  just  begun.  I 
would  not  lay  down  the  positive  assurance  that  the  future  even  of 
Parliamentary  institutions,  elsewhere  or  in  this  country,  is  absolutely 
safe.  I  do  not  lay  down  that  the  experiment  we  are  trying  is  destined 
to  success.  But  I  do  say  that  experiment  is  the  result  of  a  natural 
development,  that  it  has  that  great  security  behind  it;  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  patriotism,  common-sense,  the  instinctive  looking  to 
the  past  and  working  for  the  future  which  have  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  are  going  in  the  future  to  see  us  bring 
to  a  successful  issue  one  of  the  noblest  experiments  mankind  has 
ever  tried. 


Three  Men  in  a  Note 

AMONG   the  many  remarkable  passages  in  the  late  Sir   Walter 

Z_jL        Raleigh's  Letters  there  was  one  on   Henley  and  Stevenson 

A.    .A.     which  not  only  was  remarkable  in  itself  but  almost  inevitably 

attracted  remark.     It  is  rather  long  but  can  hardly  be  commented  on 

without  full  quotation.     It  runs  as  follows : 

"  Henley  was  a  much  richer,  greater,  more  generous  nature  than 
R.  L  .S.  And  Henley  violated  all  the  proprieties,  and  spoke  ill  of  his 
friend,  and  R.  L.  S.  wrote  nothing  that  was  not  seemly  and  edifying. 
So  the  public  has  its  opinion  and  is  wrong.  You  couldn't  quarrel  with 
Henley — not  to  last — because  the  minute  you  showed  a  touch  of 
magnanimity  or  affection,  he  ran  at  you,  and  gave  you  everything 
and  abased  himself,  like  a  child.  But  R.  L.  S.  kept  aloof  for  ten  years 
and  chose  his  ground  with  all  a  Pharisee's  skill  in  selecting  sites.  He 
had  not  a  good  heart.  He  said  many  beautiful  and  true  things,  but  he 
was  not  humble.  There  is  nothing  falser  than  the  shop-window  work 
called  literature.  R.  L.  S.'s  sermons  and  prayers  stick  in  my  throat.  It 
is  no  good  calling  them  insincere,  the  worst  of  it  is  they  are  as  sincere 
as  possible,  and  quite  unreal.  His  history,  even  as  you  can  read  it  in 
his  published  letters,  is  another  chapter  in  Shelley's  '  Triumph  of  Life.' 
He  was  offered  a  little  godship  by  a  doting  public,  and  he  took  it,  and 
cut  away  all  ties  that  might  hamper  him  in  his  new  profession.  Henley 
didn't  understand  it,  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  joke,  or  the  tongue  of 
slanderers  or  something,  and  he  was  puzzled  and  (ultimately)  angry." 

One  reviewer  at  least — and  that  in  a  most  important  place — thought 
not  only  that  this  was  a  "typically  vigorous  and  incisive  criticism," 
which  it  certainly  is,  but  that  it  "  crystallises  a  good  deal  that  we  need 
to  know  of  Stevenson  and  something  too  that  we  were  bound  to  know 
of  Henley."     It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little. 

On  one  slight  error  in  it — possibly  one  only  of  expression — we  need 
not  dwell.  Clearly  all  that  the  passage  "  crystallises "  in  the  way  of 
"knowledge"  concerns  Raleigh  himself.  We  know  what  he  thought 
of  Henley  and  Stevenson — and  that  is  all.  It  is  extremely  interesting, 
but  what  it  gives  us,  to  credit  or  discredit  in  the  two  cases,  is  not 
knowledge  but  opinion — a  rather  different  thing. 

I  believe  it  is  not  impertinent,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  for 
me  to  put  on  record  an  opinion  somewhat  different.  I  knew  all  the 
three  men  concerned  pretty  well ;  I  liked  them  all ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  of  them  disliked  me,  though  of  course  one  or  two  or  all 
may  have   concealed   their   aversion  from  me,  which   is   all   one  can 
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reasonably  ask.  I  think  that  Raleigh's  opinion  thus  given  is,  as 
regards  Henley,  a  little  kind  but  not  wholly  unjust ;  as  regards  Stevenson, 
not  only  almost  wholly  unjust  but  more  than  a  little  blind.  And  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  three  I  can  understand  the  difference. 

It  was  impossible  that  Raleigh — unless,  which  was  not  impossible, 
they  had  slain  each  other  in  a  moment  of  contemporary  rage  and 
mutual  abhorrence — should  not  sympathise  with  Henley.  They  were 
both  "  impulsionists  "  of  extraordinary  activity  :  the  flash-points  of  both 
were  extremely — though  in  Raleigh's  case  rather  less  than  in  Henley's 
— low.  Moreover,  though  I  daresay  I  shall  attract  "  'arf "  if  not  even 
whole  "  bricks  "  by  saying  it — their  love  for  literature  as  literature  had 
rather  similar  qualities  and  qualifications.  Raleigh  has  confessed  in 
various  ways  and  at  various  times  that  he  got  rather  tired  of  books 
and  reading.  I  once  made  Henley  rather  angry  by  doubting  whether 
he  read  books  through,  but  in  some  private  conversation  on  the  subject 
I  think  I  convinced  him  that  I  was  not,  in  Mrs  Quickly's  words,  an 
unjust  man,  that  I  did  rather  "know  where  to  have  him."  And  so 
Raleigh  could  see  and  has  set  forth,  if  a  little  magnificentissime,  Henley's 
good  points.  It  was  very  possible  to  quarrel  with  him — or  rather  for 
him  to  quarrel  with  you — but  it  was  strangely  impossible  to  dislike  him 
even  when  he  did  things  "  as  he  shouldn't  ought  to  have  done."  His 
was  a  "  rich  and  generous  nature " ;  though  it  was  to  some  extent 
cankered  by  illness,  imperfect  prosperity,  domestic  grief  and  the  like. 
His  faults — vanity,  irritability,  indocility,  jealousy  and  the  rest  of  them — 
were  those  of  a  child  and  a  sick  child.  His  genius  directly  contradicted 
the  no  doubt  not  universally  true  tag  about  "taking  pains" — he  had 
pain  enough  in  the  singular,  poor  fellow !  But  it  was  genius ;  and  if 
Raleigh  had  not  coupled  his  compliment  to  it  with  an  "odious 
comparison,"  I  should  not  have  been  disinclined  simply  to  add  my 
however  unimportant  endorsement. 

But  the  comparison  is,  I  must  say,  odious  exceedingly,  and  I  dare 
swear,  exceedingly  unjust.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  extremer  and 
indiscreeter  R.  L.  S-ians  have  "little  godshipped"  Stevenson  to 
an  extent  alike  damaging  and  distressing  from  different  points  of  view. 
But  that  is  not  his  fault — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cult  had  not 
reached  extravagant  proportions  when  Henley's  childish  jealousy  and 
vanity  took  fire.  I  have  not  borne  hardly  on  this  broadside  of  his — 
in  fact  on  the  only  occasion  when  I  met  a  certain  person  of  distinction 
(afterwards  a  great  friend  of  Raleigh's)  who  expressed  indignation  at 
Henley,  I  remember  I  defended  him  as  best  I  could. 

But  Raleigh's  own  description  of  Stevenson  is  hopelessly  unjust.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  knew  much  of  R.  L.  S.  personally  ?  Time  and 
place  in  the  history  of  the  two  men  are  rather  against  it.  I  have  never 
been  a  Stevenson  "  know-nothing  "  :  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  recalled 
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elsewhere,  I  described  some  of  his  early  work  as  "  rot "  and  somebody 
(I  think  Henley  himself)  told  him.  For  none  of  his  later  except  The 
Black  Arrow  and  Catriona  would  I  go  "bald-headed."  There  was  at 
one  time,  if  not  later,  a  certain  pose  of  Bohemianism  about  him.  But 
for  Raleigh's  Stevenson  I  know  no  evidence  whatever.  Whether  he 
was  "  humble  "  or  not  I  cannot  say :  Henley  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
be  so.  I  don't  know  whether  Raleigh  was  humble:  I  daresay  people 
do  not  consider  me  humble.  My  impression  is  that  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  are  "  uncertain  to  all  except  to  God."  Still  more  to  be  so 
left  is  the  question  whether  Stevenson,  or  anybody,  had  "  a  good  heart." 
I  can  only  say  that  I  never  saw  any  sign  of  his  having  a  bad  one. 

Neither  do  I  at  all  recognise  the  Stevenson  I  knew  as  a  "  Pharisee." 
But  perhaps  this  and  the  remarks  as  to  his  "sermons  and  prayers" 
give  us  some  keys  to  this  outburst  of  Raleigh's.  His  own  theology 
was,  as  we  know  from  the  letters,  not  outstandingly  orthodox.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  this  gave  him  a  right  to  pronounce  another  man's 
religious  utterances  "  as  sincere  as  possible "  but  "  quite  unreal."  In 
fact  the  whole  discussion  of  Stevenson  as  a  literary  hypocrite — the 
pictorial  "  shop-window "  touch  and  the  rest  of  it — is  merely  an 
"  outburst."  It  has  even  less  of  "  evidence  "  about  it  than  "  what  the 
soldier  said "  as  far  as  Stevenson  is  concerned.  As  far  as  Raleigh  is 
there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  come  full  circle  and  admit  once  more 
that  it  is  evidence  as  to  his  idea  of  Stevenson.*  For  that  very  reason 
it  is  not  superfluous  to  put  on  record  a  suggestion  that  his  idea  may  be, 
and  according  to  one  actual  experience  is,  utterly  wrong.  S.  evidently 
riled  R.  somehow,  and  like  the  elephants  in  Mr  Roker's  touching  simile 
this  letter  showed  it.  But  the  showing  might  mislead  persons  with  no 
original  knowledge :  and  apparently  has  done  so  in  one  instance  which 
itself  might  add  to  the  misleading.  I  salute  the  memories  of  all  the 
men  concerned  as  I  drop  the  pen. 

George  Saintsbury. 

*  That  is  to  say  of  his  idea  at  the  time.  Every  intelligent  reader  of  these  most 
interesting  letters  must  perceive  how  constantly  applicable  this  limitation  is,  and 
how  much  it  adds  to  their  interest. 
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iPECIAL  attention  to  records  and  to  their  technical  treatment, 
the  natural  result  of  advance  in  the  study  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  history,  was  earlier  and  more  serious  on  the  Continent 
than  in  this  country.  In  France,  which  has  been  distinguished  for 
more  than  a  century  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  archives,  national  and 
local,  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  took  shape  so  early  as  1821.  Designed 
to  give  archivists  who  were  entering  the  civil  service  an  adequate 
training  for  their  prospective  work,  it  proved  to  be  more  than  an 
exacting  technical  school,  and  provided  instruction  in  such  matters  as 
the  Civil  and  the  Canon  Law,  or  the  growth  of  French  institutions. 
Not  long  after,  in  1830,  the  Germans  began  to  practise  methods  which 
developed  into  the  seminar  system.  In  1868  the  French  instituted  a 
school  of  wider  scope  than  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  The  Ecole  Pratique 
des  Hautes  Etudes  applied  the  seminar  system  to  preparation  for  all 
kinds  of  learned  inquiry,  with  the  intention  that  masters  and  students 
should  co-operate  in  the  exercise  of  their  craft,  and  that  the 
inexperienced  should  observe  the  methods  of  the  skilled. 

Continental  progress,  in  respect  of  historical  studies,  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  great  Universities  of  the  United  States,  where 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  first  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  promote  post-graduate  activity.  In  England,  characteristically, 
matters  were  left  pretty  much  to  the  initiative  of  individuals ;  and  in 
the  Universities  history  came  to  be  used,  as  the  study  of  it  developed, 
rather  with  an  eye  to  educating  men  of  the  world,  politicians,  or  civil 
servants,  than  in  order  to  produce  exact  scholars  or  train  historical 
inquirers.  A  prevailing  belief  in  the  results  of  investigation  as  the 
really  valuable  factor  in  historical  education,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  technique,  was  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the  general 
attitude  taken  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
consequence  was  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  traditions  of  classical 
learning,  and  to  the  assumption  that  methods  well  established  and 
justifiable  in  the  older  field  were  applicable  with  success  in  the  newer, 
where  experience  was  immature.  The  Scottish  Universities,  when 
they  introduced  historical  studies  into  the  graduating  course,  were 
inevitably  imitators  of  what  was  being  done  in  England ;  and  not 
only  did  they  take  the  defects  along  with  the  merits :  they  have  been 
somewhat  slow  to  copy  improvements  advocated  or  introduced  by 
progressive  men  in  the  south. 
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In  1724,  George  I.  founded  chairs  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  might  enter  the  public 
service ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
teaching  of  the  subject  became  serious.  Academic  prepossessions  as 
to  the  function  of  history  in  liberal  education  contributed,  along  with 
the  geographical  position  of  the  old  Universities  in  relation  to  the 
chief  record  repositories,  to  produce  two  lines  of  activity  which  were 
long  in  effecting  reciprocal  contact.  History  was  gradually  accepted 
in  the  Universities  as  a  branch  of  polite  learning,  with  strong  emphasis 
on  its  value  as  a  form  of  enlightening  knowledge,  with  comparatively 
little  stress  upon  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  precise  training  in 
technical  methods  or  to  develop  the  imaginative  resource  appropriate 
to  the  investigator.  In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  was 
being  concentrated  upon  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public  records ; 
and  by  1858  a  great  central  repository  in  Chancery  Lane  was  provided 
for  their  reception  and  treatment  in  order  to  facilitate  the  researches 
of  historians.  To  bring  these  two  lines  of  activity,  the  academic  and 
the  technical,  into  some  sort  of  profitable  conjunction,  to  reinforce  the 
necessary  book-learning  with  the  equally  necessary  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  the  results  are  obtained  from  the 
materials,  was  the  problem  with  which  the  progressive  had  to  deal. 

In  1920,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford 
published  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  developments  in  his  own  University, 
a  sketch  which  everyone  interested  in  historical  learning  and  teaching 
would  do  well  to  study.  The  School  of  Law  and  Modern  History, 
beginning  in  1850,  proposed  for  the  student  a  varied  and,  from  our 
point  of  view,  an  absurdly  exacting  task  :  "  The  history  of  recent  times, 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1789,  jurisprudence,  and  especially 
the  laws  of  England."  The  next  step,  taken  in  1872,  was  the  separation 
of  Law  and  History ;  yet,  while  in  the  latter  subject  an  attempt  was 
made  "  to  teach  things  an  historian  ought  to  know  rather  than  things 
a  gentleman  ought  to  know,"  people  were  far  from  abandoning  the 
belief  that  this  was  a  field  of  liberal  education  and  nothing  more. 
Stubbs,  who  became  Regius  Professor  in  1866,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  his  kind  to  use  the  Public  Record  Office,  began 
in  the  hope  of  educating  workers,  but  in  the  end  had  to  confess  some 
disappointment.  Sir  Charles  Firth  says  of  him  :  "  set  in  a  continental 
university,  he  might  have  trained  many  pupils  :  here  he  inspired  a  few." 

In  1884  a  Belgian  scholar  visited  Britain  to  report  on  the  teaching 
of  history.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  Scotland,  where  the  neglect 
was  merely  incomprehensible.  With  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
he  thought  that  the  knowledge  required  of  the  students  was  far  too 
wide  and  superficial :  they  could  not  "  get  to  the  bottom  of  anything." 
He   described  an  interview  with  Seeley  in  which,  to  the  Cambridge 
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professor's  contention  that  it  was  dangerous  to  begin  the  study  of 
sources  too  early,  he  rejoined  that  the  study  of  sources  was  the  only 
known  method  of  forming  historians. 

Freeman  and  Froude,  succeeding  Stubbs,  lamented  the  system  in 
vogue  and  its  accompaniments.  They  spoke  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion, though  also  with  too  much  truth,  of  "  over-examination,"  "  perfect 
madness,"  education  "  a  mere  examination  mill."  The  protests  of  these 
distinguished  men,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  provision  should 
be  made  to  encourage  post-graduate  study,  resulted  in  two  important 
steps,  the  appointment  of  lecturers  in  Palaeography  and  Diplomatic  to 
give  technical  instruction  in  the  use  of  documents,  and  the  institution 
of  research  degrees.  Unfortunately,  these  measures  were  partially 
neutralised  by  a  failure  to  grasp  the  immediate  importance  of  giving 
honours  men  some  sort  of  introduction  to  the  technical  side  of  their 
pursuit ;  and  attention  was  directed  to  the  less  pressing  need,  as  things 
stood,  for  the  "  supervision  "  of  post-graduate  workers.  We  in  Scotland 
have  made  a  similar  mistake,  and  find  it  easier  in  historical  subjects 
to  arrange  for  "  supervision "  than  to  provide  useful  "  supervisors." 
After  the  War,  when  American  students  were  expected  to  resort  to 
this  country,  the  resultant  weakness  became  apparent ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Firth  thought  that,  in  making  arrangements,  people  "  forgot  that  Oxford 
could  not  give  American  historical  students  a  kind  of  training  which 
it  did  not  give  its  own." 

One  difficulty  confronting  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  use  of 
practical  experiment  in  historical  training  was  that  the  Public  Record 
Office  and  the  British  Museum  were  in  London.  In  addition,  the 
popularity  of  Modern  History,  with  the  consequent  tutorial  burdens, 
tended  to  make  men  who  were  interested  in  research  seek  occupation 
elsewhere.  What  Professor  Tout  achieved  at  Manchester  is  well 
known.  Professor  Pollard,  another  emigrant,  saw  the  advantageous 
position  occupied  by  the  University  of  London,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  better  contact  between  academic  studies  and 
the  record  repositories.  The  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Research  marks  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of  our  historical  scholarship. 
In  course  of  time  it  will  react  beneficially  upon  academic  methods 
which  are  in  some  respects  antiquated. 

Though  the  Scottish  Universities  came  late  to  the  systematic 
teaching  of  history,  it  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  services  of  the 
eminent  Englishmen  who  were  the  first  occupants  of  our  chairs  that, 
despite  the  handicap  of  a  lagging  start,  we  send  able  students  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  Institute  in  London.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  post-graduate  workers  cannot  go  so  far  afield,  and  must  be 
content  to  exercise  themselves  in  Scottish  history.  There  ouri  position, 
for  several  reasons,  is  not  so  promising  as  it  might  be. 
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Serious  study  of  Scottish  history  and  the  best  productions  were 
connected  with  the  Record  Office,  and  what  is  now  the  National 
Library,  rather  than  with  the  Universities.  The  building  of  the  Register 
House,  begun  in  1774,  was  suggested  in  the  first  instance  mainly  by 
the  business  value  of  ill-housed  records.  When  the  British  Record 
Commission  of  1800  attempted  to  serve  historical  purposes,  it  became 
necessary  to  import  at  the  Register  House  a  scholar  in  Thomas 
Thomson.  He  and  Scott,  united  in  enthusiasm  but  divergent  in  their 
gifts,  immensely  stimulated  the  historical  interest.  Thomson's  learning 
fitted  him  to  inspire  a  succession  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  distinguished 
men  like  Cosmo  Innes.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  historical  novelist 
came  to  dominate  the  picture.  His  art  caused  Scottish  history  to  be 
regarded,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  nothing  if  not  romantic.  At  home, 
acquiescence  in  the  belief,  encouraged  by  certain  patent  economic 
consequences,  was  not  conducive  to  what  seemed  a  dry  and  unprofitable 
scholarship,  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  past,  while  romantic, 
need  not  be  unintelligible,  or  to  the  rapid  decay  of  a  superstition,  still 
cherished  by  the  uninstructed,  that  the  student  of  general  European 
history  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  development  of  Scottish 
institutions. 

Yet  there  has  always  been  a  select  body  of  serious  investigators. 
Mainly  at  the  instance  of  Joseph  Robertson,  perhaps  the  best  of  these, 
Government  authorised  a  series  of  Scottish  Record  Publications 
which,  beginning  sixty  years  ago,  now  contains  something  like  one 
hundred  volumes.  A  great  quantity  of  material,  in  addition,  bearing 
more  or  less  directly  upon  Scottish  history,  has  appeared  in  the  volumes 
issued  from  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London.  Though  the  movement 
for  the  printing  of  unofficial  matter  by  private  subscription  lost  the 
impetus  given  by  Scott  and  Thomson,  it  has  never  ceased ;  and  the 
Scottish  History  Society  has  been  continuously  active  for  forty  years. 

Publication,  however,  seems  to  have  outstripped  constructive  and 
technical  skill.  General  historians,  like  Hume  Brown,  Lang,  or 
McEwen  have  suffered  grievously  from  the  absence  of  monographs 
such  as  trained  graduates  might  have  produced.  If  the  press  does  not 
entirely  wrong  them,  distinguished  men  occasionally  reveal  alarming 
misapprehensions  which  might  be  cured,  or  the  revelation  avoided,  were 
historical  scholarship  more  in  evidence.  Certain  portions  of  Scottish 
history  are  the  accepted  arena  of  gladiatorial  combat — and  not  all  the 
gladiators  well  armed :  other  sections,  such  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  institutional  matters  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  interest  lawyers  or  churchmen,  are  not  very 
fashionable.  The  public — not  to  speak  of  the  publisher — has  little  concep- 
tion of  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  a  really  satisfactory 
account  of  so  well-worn  a  subject  as,  say,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
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If  the  English  Universities  have  found  difficulty  in  establishing  at 
least  some  continuity  between  what  a  man  learns  before  graduation 
and  what  he  may  be  expected  to  do  in  specialised  study  after  it,  our 
disabilities  are  far  greater.  The  average  student  comes  up  with  less 
preliminary  training,  not  perhaps  a  vital  matter  if  he  has  been  well 
trained  in  something :  the  serious  case  is  the  common  one,  where  he 
has  been  taught  history  by  an  unqualified  person.  The  English  may 
have  been  too  ready  to  assume  that,  because  it  is  unwise  to  encourage 
ill-informed  or  premature  research,  the  undergraduate  should  not  learn 
a  little  more  than  he  does  of  how  the  historian  works.  In  Scotland 
the  Universities  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  significance  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  England,  nor  are  they  aware  of  the  criticisms  which 
their  best  post-graduate  researchers  pass  upon  their  own  educational 
antecedents. 

At  Oxford,  research  degrees  were  instituted  when  history  was  being 
introduced  into  the  Scottish  curriculum  in  Arts.  Now  we  have  our 
own  research  degrees,  and  problems  to  match.  Possibly,  in  time,  events 
may  compel  measures  of  amendment.  Since  the  Ph.D.  degree  became 
operative  there  has  been  a  marked  alteration  of  attitude  towards  the 
Record  Office  and  the  National  Library.  The  Register  House  lists 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years  show  that,  in  a  place  where  academic 
students  had  been  too  rarely  seen,  some  fifty  post-graduates  have  been 
working,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Scottish  Universities,  but  also  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases  from  England  and  America.  For  years  we  have  had 
cause  to  lament  the  short-sighted  neglect  with  which  Government  has 
chosen  to  treat  the  Scottish  Records  in  their  historical  aspect.  The 
neglect  has  become  a  grave  matter  for  the  Universities,  whose  voices 
hitherto  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  raised.  We  have  to  deal  every 
year  with  post-graduate  students  who  desire  to  prosecute  some  research : 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unexploited  material :  through  the  absence 
of  proper  indices  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  select  new 
topics  of  suitable  scope :  the  spirit  and  standard  of  advanced  work  is  at 
stake. 

Our  hope  of  improving  historical  studies  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
schools,  must  depend  upon  our  success  with  the  main  body  of  students 
who  will  pursue  research  and  have  to  pursue  it  at  home.  That  our 
National  Library  and  Record  Office  should  be  efficient  is  of  primary 
importance,  for  they  must  continue  to  serve,  aided  by  the  Universities, 
the  ends  to  which  London  has  been  able  to  devote  a  special  Institute. 

R.  K.  Han  nay. 
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At  the  first  Graduation  Ceremonial  of  a  new  session, 

Chancellor's      ^  *s  usua^  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  salient  events  of  the 

Address  at  the    past  academic  year.     Among  these,  first  place  must 

Graduation       be  given  to  the  Rectorial  Visit  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

Ceremonial,  23rd  who  in  his  last  year  of  0ffice_as  Rector,  I  mean,  not 

as  Prime  Minister — spared  time  from  his  multifarious 
and  by  no  means  easy  duties  to  deliver  to  us  a  stimulating  and 
thoughtful  address.  The  occasion  was  made  the  more  memorable  by 
the  presence  of  the  Chancellor,  an  illustrious  figure  who  commands  our 
reverence  and  affection ;  a  great  Englishman  whom  we  are  proud  to 
claim  as  a  brother  Scot.  To  all  friends  of  the  University  it  was  a 
matter  of  particular  satisfaction  that  these  distinguished  visitors 
received  a  hearing  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  I  would  have  you 
ascribe  that  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  leadership  of  the  students 
themselves.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  right  to  refer,  if  in  just  a 
word,  to  the  assistance  in  preserving  order  which  was  given  by  the 
leaders  of  the  various  political  parties ;  it  was  the  co-operation  of  the 
prominent  students,  whether  their  political  sympathies  were  in  tune 
with  the  Lord  Rector's  or  not,  that  led  to  this  satisfactory  result.  Later 
in  the  year  we  had  another  example  of  student  leadership.  When  the 
General  Strike  was  seen  to  be  imminent,  the  students  voluntarily, 
without  any  suggestion  from  above,  formed  what  was  called  the 
Students'  Emergency  Council.  If  it  was  a  self-constituted  body,  it 
was  none  the  less  entirely  effective,  and  the  public  spirit  shown  then, 
which  found  an  outlet  in  many  deeds  of  real  service  to  the  community, 
brought  the  student  body  to  a  higher  level  of  public  esteem  than  it 
had,  perhaps,  ever  occupied  before.  That  esteem  received  pleasant 
expression  on  the  part  of  one  generous  benefactor  who,  a  few  days 
after  the  strike  came  to  an  end,  sent  me  a  cheque  for  £10,000.  We 
hope  to  apply  Mr  Cowan's  gift  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  students, 
by  carrying  out  a  scheme  which  has  his  cordial  approval  and  will  be 
permanently  associated  with  his  name. 

Then  later  we  had  another  event  of  notable  importance,  the 
celebration  of  the  Bi-Centenary  of  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  This  attracted  distinguished  representatives  of  Medicine 
from  medical  schools  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  do  honour  to  a 
University  which  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  development  and 
diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  a  school  too  which  may  claim  that  it 
still  keeps  the  torch  burning.     But  to  keep  the  torch  burning  in  any 
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department  of  Science,  perhaps  most  of  all  in  Medicine,  is  in  these  days 
a  very  costly  process.  Every  addition  of  knowledge  means  a  fresh 
demand  on  an  already  overcrowded  curriculum  and  on  a  never-too-full 
purse.  Thanks,  however,  to  substantial  help  from  various  quarters,  we 
have  in  the  past  year  seen  important  additions  to  our  equipment  for 
the  study  of  Medicine  and  Science.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  we  have  been  able  to  provide  our  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Professor  Wilkie,  with  a  laboratory  which  is  in  some  respects 
unique.  This  was  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  ;  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  it  contains  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor 
Alexis  Thomson.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  also  provided 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine,  which 
is  now  being  built  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  There  has 
been  some  delay  in  its  erection,  the  last  reason  being  the  Coal  Strike, 
which  has  prevented  us  from  getting  steel  necessary  for  the  walls. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  formally  opened  in  the  Infirmary  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  a  new  department  of  Radiology,  which 
has  provided  the  Lecturer,  Dr  Woodburn  Morison,  with  an  equipment 
that  has  no  rival  anywhere. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  received  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  one  of  our  schemes  is  to  be  realised.  In  the  department  of  Animal 
Breeding  the  work  done  by  Dr  Crew  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  all  over  the  world,  including  that  of  a  body  called  the 
International  Education  Board,  which  is  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  other  money  set  aside  by  Mr  Rockefeller  for  the  advancement  of 
Science.  It  has,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  offered  us  a  very 
substantial  grant  for  building  and  endowment.  This  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  Development  Commission,  and  now  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Lord  Woolavington.  We  have  therefore  an 
immediate  prospect  of  making  greatly  improved  provision  for  the 
study  of  Animal  Breeding  and  of  founding  a  Professorship  in  the 
subject.  Soon,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  with  new  buildings 
for  the  Department  of  Zoology,  a  site  for  which  has  been  definitely 
selected. 

The  University  has  recently  purchased  a  property  in  Chambers 
Street  known  as  Minto  House,  which  is  to  provide  accommodation  for 
classes  in  English  and  Modern  Languages.  This  will  be  available  for 
use  in  a  few  days ;  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  Old  Quadrangle,  already 
sufficiently  congested  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  is  curious  to  look  back,  as  I  can,  to  a  time, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Old  Quadrangle  served  to  house  the  whole 
University,  including  Medicine. 

The  year  has  seen  grievous  losses.  We  lost  the  Professor  of 
Pharmacology,  Professor  Cushny,  by  a  lamentably  premature  death ; 
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also  Mr  Cottrell,  Lecturer  in  Technical  Chemistry.  By  resignation  we 
have  lost  two  of  our  three  Professor  Watsons.  One  has  gone  to  Oxford, 
where  they  persevere  in  importing  Scotsmen  to  teach  Agriculture ;  the 
other  has  been  attracted  to  New  York.  If  the  Americans  give  us 
dollars,  they  take  men. 

We  have  gained  Colonel  Lelean,  who  takes  the  Chair  of  Public 
Health,  vacated  some  time  ago  by  Professor  Hunter  Stewart  Along 
with  his  appointment,  that  of  his  colleague  Dr  Robertson  marks  an 
interesting  stage  in  the  relation  of  our  department  of  Public  Health 
to  that  of  the  City.  By  a  happy  arrangement,  a  full  measure  of 
co-operation  has,  I  believe,  been  secured.  The  appointment  of 
Professor  Shearer  associates  our  Chair  of  Agriculture  with  the 
Directorship  of  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  another  piece  of  desirable 
co-operation.  Dr  Johnstone  comes  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Midwifery 
with  universal  consent ;  in  asking  Dr  Schlapp  to  become  Professor  of 
German,  the  University  gives  a  well-earned  promotion  after  long 
service.  In  Professor  Ogilvie  we  have  a  new  and  interesting  exponent 
of  an  old  and  increasingly  important  subject. 

Another  matter  that  calls  for  mention  is  the  number  of  students. 
As  everybody  knows,  there  was  great  congestion  in  all  the  Universities 
after  the  War.  In  Edinburgh,  the  post-war  congestion  reached  its 
height  in  the  session  1920-21,  when  there  were  4886  matriculated 
students,  and  there  might  have  been  more  if  we  had  not  discouraged 
them  from  coming.  Then  a  gradual  fall  necessarily  happened,  by  as 
many  as  200  or  250  per  annum,  until  the  number  was  approximately 
4000;  since  then  there  has  been  little  change.  Last  year  the  total 
number  of  students  was  3953  ;  the  year  before  it  was  3964 — practically 
the  same  figure.  There  are  indications,  I  think,  that  the  curve  is  now 
passing  its  minimum,  and  is  beginning  to  rise  again.  This  is  borne  out 
by  a  study  of  the  entries  of  the  present  year.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
session  to  speak  with  any  confidence,  but  the  entry  of  first-year  students 
up  to  date  considerably  exceeds  corresponding  figures  a  year  ago. 
There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  and  sustained  rise  of  numbers  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Year  by  year  since  the  War  the  Faculty  has  steadily 
grown,  and  is  now  half  as  large  again  as  in  pre-war  years.  The  Faculty 
of  Medicine  is  recovering.  It  had  a  rush  and  then  a  slump ;  Science 
also  had  a  great  rush  and  something  of  a  drop,  but,  even  now, 
Science  has  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  students  as  in  the 
pre-war  years. 

One  very  interesting  item  in  the  statistics  that  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention  is  the  largely  increased  number  of  women  in  the 
University.  Last  year  out  of  3953  matriculated  students  1191  were 
women.  That  is  between  one-third  and  one-fourth.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  were  women      In 
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Science  and  Medicine  the  proportion  was,  of  course,  much  less,  but 
there  is  no  Faculty,  not  even  Divinity,  as  we  had  an  example  this 
morning,  which  escapes  the  invasion.  I  have  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  in  the  matriculations  of  this  year  the  proportion  of  women  to  men 
is  as  much  as  one  to  two.  Perhaps  that  is  to  be  explained  by  their 
greater  conscientiousness  in  proceeding  at  once  to  pay  their  fees. 
These  figures  are  significant  of  a  social  change.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  comment  by  the  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  respect  of  his 
University.  He  was  ungallant  enough  the  other  day  to  blow  what, 
in  the  city  of  John  Knox,  would  be  called  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet 
against  the  "  monstrous  regiment  of  women."  He  might  have  blown 
his  trumpet  even  more  shrilly  if  the  numbers  in  Oxford  had  been  really 
comparable  with  those  in  Edinburgh.  But  there  seems  no  present 
reason  to  fear  that  the  rule  of  this  University  will  pass  into  feminine 
hands.  _ 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gilmour,  D.S.O.,  LL.D., 
General.  Secretary   of  State   for   Scotland,  has  been   elected 

Lord  Rector  of  the  University. 

The  Lord  Rector,  on  14th  January,  formally  opened  New  Premises 
at  Minto  House,  Chambers  Street,  which  have  been  acquired  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Classes  in  English  and  Modern  Languages. 

Professor  Barger,  in  collaboration  with  D.  C.  R.  Harington, 
University  College  Hospital,  London,  has  accomplished  the  synthesis 
of  Thyroxin. 

Professor  A.  S.  Eddington,  F.R.S.,  delivered,  during  the  Spring 
Term,  his  series  of  ten  Gifford  Lectures  on  "  The  Nature  of  the 
Physical  World." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.D.,  delivered  the  Gunning  Lectures  on 
"  St  Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions." 

Dr  Rudolf  Magnus,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  delivered  the  Cameron  Prize  Lectures  on  "  Animal  Posture." 

Professor  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  Galton  Professor  of  Eugenics, 
University  of  London,  delivered  the  Henderson  Trust  Lecture  on  "  The 
Skull  and  Portraits  of  George  Buchanan." 

Mr  John  Galsworthy,  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  delivered  his  presidential  address,  "  An  Unlearned  Address 
to  Students,"  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  delivered  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  St 
Andrews  during  the  Spring  Term.  His  subject  was  "  The  Relation 
between  Ethics  and  Divinity."  Professor  Taylor  is  this  year's  Leslie 
Stephen  Lecturer  at  Cambridge. 
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Professor  Grierson  is  to  deliver  the  Messenger  Lectures  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Civilisation  "  at  Cornell  University. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  the  Very  Rev.  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  on  Professor  Sir  Edward  A.  Sharpey  Schafer. 

The  National  University  of  Ireland  has  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Celtic  Studies  on  Professor  W.  J.  Watson. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  the  Rev.  Richard  Hall,  B.D.,  late  Gunning  Lecturer  at 
Edinburgh. 

Emeritus  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  as  a  mark  of  respect  from 
former  colleagues  and  students  and  other  friends,  has  been  presented 
with  his  portrait  painted  by  Mr  Henry  Lintott,  R.S.A. 


The  following  Honorary  Degrees  have  been  conferred 
Honorary        by  the  University  : — 

Degrees.  Doctor  of  Divinity — Rev.  William  Borland,  M.A., 

Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  Melbourne ;  Rev. 
Professor  Eugene  Choisy,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University 
of  Geneva ;  Rev.  William  James  Couper,  M.A.,  Minister  ■  of  Great 
Hamilton  Street  United  Free  Church,  Glasgow ;  Rev.  Henry  Wheeler 
Robinson,  M.A.,  President  of  Regent's  Park  College,  London ;  Rev. 
Samuel  James  Ramsay  Sibbald,  M.V.O.,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Pollokshields. 
Doctor  of  Laws — Miss  Charlotte  Edith  Ainslie,  B.A.,  Headmistress  of 
George  Watson's  Ladies'  College ;  Field-Marshal  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Viscount  Allenby,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  George  Washington  Browne, 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  K.T. ;  Professor  Emeritus  Sir  Richard 
Lodge ;  Professor  Emeritus  John  Hepburn  Millar ;  Professor  Emeritus 
Joseph  Shield  Nicholson ;  Mr  Laurence  Pullar ;  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Salvesen ;  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
Sir  William  Lowrie  Sleigh ;  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Herbert 
Drummond  Ramsay  Steel-Maitland,  Baronet,  Minister  of  Labour ;  Mr 
Giles  Lytton  Strachey ;  His  Highness  the  Maharajadhiraja  Bahadur  of 
Burdwan,  G.C.I.E. ;  the  Right  Honourable  J.  G.  Coates,  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  Right  Honourable  D.  S.  Monroe,  Prime 
Minister  of  Newfoundland. 
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Professor  B.  P.  Watson,  Professor  of  Midwifery ;   on 
Resignations,     appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr  Harold  Robinson,  Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  on  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chair  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cardiff. 

Mr  John  Anderson,  Lecturer  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  on 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Sydney. 

Major  John  Ewing,  M.C.,  Lecturer  in  Indian  and  Colonial  History ; 
on  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  History,  Rhodes  University  College, 
South  Africa. 

Mr  C.  J.  Fordyce,  Lecturer  in  Humanity ;  on  appointment  as  a 
Fellow  and  Classical  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Major  Walter  Scott  Catton,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Entomology,  on 
appointment  to  the  Dutton  Memorial  Chair  of  Entomology  in  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Mr  John  D.  M.  Ross,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry ;  on  appointment  to  the 
Lectureship  in  Physical  Chemistry,  University  College,  Dundee. 

Miss  Ethel  Mary  Steuart,  Lecturer  in  Humanity. 

Miss  Gladys  I.  Mackenzie,  Assistant  in  Natural  Philosophy,  on 
appointment  as  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr  A.  J.  D.  Porteous,  Assistant  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics ; 
on  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Smith  College, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 


Munro  Lecturer,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown.     (Subject 
Appointments,    of  Course  —  Activities  of  Prehistoric  Man   in  their 
Relation  to  the  Origin  of  the  Arts.) 

Professorships — Abercromby  Chair  of  Archceology. — Mr  V.  Gordon 
Childe,  M.A.,  B.Litt,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

German. — Dr  Otto  Schlapp,  Reader  in  German. 

Materia  Medica.—Mr  Alfred  J.  Clark,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond), 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  University  College,  London. 

Midwifery.— Mr  Robert  William  Johnstone,  C.B.E.  (M.B.  1903), 
F.R.C.S.E.,  M.R.C.P.E. 

Mr  A.  F.  Giles,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Ancient  (Greek  and  Roman) 
History  has  been  appointed  Reader  with  a  seat  on  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Lectureships.  —  Agriculture,  Mr  J.  Evans  Gordon,  B.Sc. ;  Agri- 
cultural Law,  Mr  John  Cowan,  K.C. ;  Chemistry,  Mr  J.  A.  V.  Butler ; 
Technical  Chemistry,  Mr  David  Bain,  D.Sc. ;  History,  Mr  Ivor 
Vinogradoff,  B.A. ;  Humanity,  Mr  Kenneth  R.  Potter,  M.A. ;  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,   Mr    R.   D.    Maclennan,  M.A. ;    Natural   Philosophy, 
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Mr  R.  J.  Clark,  Ph.D. ;  School  Organisation  and  Administration, 
Mr  Archibald  Milne,  D.Sc. ;  Secretarial  Practice,  Mr  W.  Barrie  Abbott, 
B.L.,  C.A. 

Assistantships. — Clinical    Medicine,    Dr   J.    K.    Slater ;    Psychology, 
Miss  Janet  Lodge. 

Mr   G.    A.    Carse,  D.Sc,  Reader  in    Natural  Philosophy,  has  been 
appointed  to  membership  of  the  Senatus  under  Ordinance  No.  39. 


Benefactions 


The  following  bequests  and  gifts  have  recently  been  received  by 
the  University : — 

.£10,000  from  Lord  Woolavington  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
Chair  of  Animal  Breeding. 

£"1000  from  Mrs  Davidson  of  Huntly  for  Bacteriological  Research. 

Etching  of  Charles  Darwin  from  Dr  C.  H.  Willey,  Sheffield. 

A  Collection  of  Lantern  Slides  to  Geology  Department  from  Dr 
John  Home,  F.R.S. 

Bequest  of  £1000  and  a  residue  of  his  estate  by  the  late  Professor 
John  Kirkpatrick. 

A  number  of  Books  from  the  late  Professor  Caird's  Library — 
presented  by  Mrs  Caird. 

£74,000  from  the  International  Education  Board  towards  the  new 
Department  of  Zoology  : — £38,000  for  the  Building,  £10,000  for  Equip- 
ment, £26,000  to  form  an  endowment  for  stipends  of  Lecturers  in 
Helminthology  and  Cytology,  and  of  Technical  Assistants,  and  also 
to  meet  research  expenses. 

£15,000  from  Mr  Thomas  Cowan  towards  Hall  of  Residence  for 
Men  Students. 

Portrait  Engraving  of  Professor  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  Mrs 
Fairbairn,  18  Lansdowne  Crescent. 
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Notice  of         A  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 

General  Meeting,  in    the    Medical    Jurisprudence    Class    Room,    New 

Revisal  of         University  Buildings,  on   Thursday,  2nd  June  1927 

Constitution.       at    5  p.m.,  when  the  revised    Constitution,  printed 

below,  will  be  submitted  for  approval. 

1.  Name. — The  Association  shall  be  called  "The  University  of  Edinburgh 
Akwaruis- Association." 

2.  Objects. — The  objects  shall  be  : — (a)  To  keep  former  students  in  touch  with  the 
University  and  with  one  another,  and  to  foster  their  permanent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  University  ;  (b)  to  promote  the  formation  of  associations  or  clubs  of 
Edinburgh  graduates  and  alumni  in  centres  where  such  do  not  exist  and  to  assist 
existing  associations  or  clubs  in  any  way  possible. 

3.  Membership. — (a)  Any  student  in  his  final  year  or  former  student  or  (b)  any 
member  or  former  member  of  the  teaching  or  administrative  staff  or  (c)  any  honorary 
graduate  shall  be  entitled  to  become  a  member. 

4.  Annual  Subscription. — A  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five 
shillings,  but  annual  subscriptions  of  a  larger  amount  will  be  accepted,  and  also 
donations  for  any  special  purpose  which  the  donor  may  select.  The  subscription  for 
Life  Membership  shall  be  five  guineas  in  one  payment.  Donations  may  be  invited 
for  special  purposes,  and  gifts  given  for  a  special  purpose  may  be  administered  by 
the  Association. 

5.  Annual  General  Meeting. — A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  annually,  at 
which  the  Executive  Committee  and  Honorary  Presidents  and  Acting  President 
for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  and  any  competent  business  shall  be  transacted. 
All  general  meetings  shall  be  summoned  by  a  notice  in  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  otherwise  as  the  Committee  may  approve.    • 

6.  Government  and  Office-Bearers.— -There  shall  be  three  or  more  Honorary 
Presidents  and  an  Acting  President.  The  control  and  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee.  In  addition  to 
the  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  each  Edinburgh  University 
Association  within  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  representa- 
tive to  that  Committee,  while  each  University  Association  within  the  British 
Dominions  or  in  a  foreign  country  may  appoint  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
resident  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  represent  it  on  that  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  annually  appoint  a  Chairman  (who  may  be  the 
Acting  President),  Secretary  and/or  Treasurer,  and  Editor,  and  may  appoint  Faculty 
Conveners,  Sub-Committees  (including  Finance  and  Editorial  Committees),  and 
such  other  officials  as  the  Committee  may  think  necessary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  an  ordinary  meeting  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  each  academic  term,  and  the  Acting  President  or  Chairman  or  any  three  members 
of  Committee  may  require  a  special  meeting  to  be  called. 

8.  Application  of  Funds. — All  funds  subscribed  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  the 
Association  shall  be  used  for  promoting  its  objects  in  such  manner  as  the  Executive 
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Committee  shall  deem  expedient,  subject  to  any  instructions  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  general  meeting  and  to  any  appropriation  (to  particular  Faculties  or  objects) 
imposed  by  individual  donors.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  notify  the  donors  of 
the  details  of  the  spending  of  appropriated  sums. 

9.  Alteration  of  Constitution. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  general 
meeting,  the  notice  of  which  shall  intimate  the  proposed  amendment. 


British  Medical  The    President    of    the    University    of    Edinburgh 

Association.  Alumnus  Association  and  Lady  Stiles  will  welcome 

Edinburgh  Members  of  the  Association  and  Ladies  to  Tea  at 

Meeting.  Whatton  Lodge,  Gullane,   on   Thursday,   21st  July, 

July  1927.  1927,  from  4  to  6  P.M. 


Facilities  for 


In  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  alumni  of 
Research  University   are    settled,    facilities   for    acquiring 

technical  information  are  not  readily  available.  In 
order  to  meet  this  need,  a  Service  will  be  instituted  by  which  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  provided  gratis  with  Bibliographies,  Special 
References,  Brief  Precis  of  Articles,  etc.,  upon  any  subject  on  which 
information  is  sought,  if  within  the  province  of  University  teaching 
or  research. 

Full  synopses,  detailed  information,  and  translations  will  also  be 
supplied  on  payment  of  a  fee  proportionate  to  the  expenditure  of 
time  involved  in  preparing  them. 

These  facilities  will  be  available  to  all  members  of  the  Association 
in  this  country  or  overseas. 

Applications  stating  precisely  the  information  wanted  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  Alumnus  Association,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  who  will  transmit  the  request  through  the  Information 
Committee  (consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  Faculty)  to  the 
member  of  the  Staff  most  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

SIR, — May  I  ask  you  to  devote  space  in  your  Journal  to  the 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  an  Old  Giles  Club. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  many  old  residents  of  this  House  that 
some  such  enterprise  might,  in  a  small  way,  follow  the  lead  of  so  far- 
reaching  an  institution  of  the  Alumnus  Association. 

While  perhaps  having  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  an  old  resident  must  have  for  his  House,  such  a  club  cannot 
but  strengthen  the  link,  so  weak  in  Edinburgh  University,  between 
education  and  corporate  life. 

Professor  Patrick  Geddes  had  as  his  ideal,  as  his  motive  in  the 
formation  of  University  Hall,  a  practical  application  of  this  principle. 
Such  a  club  will  give  tangible  expression  to  the  ideas  of  allegiance  to  his 
University  which  at  times  every  graduate  must  experience. — I  am,  etc., 

C.  Swaby, 
University  Hall,  Hon.  Sec,  St  Giles  House. 

St  Giles  House,  April  1927. 


[We  understand  that  the  proposals  are  that  Membership  of  the  Old 
St  Giles  Club  be  confined  to  past  and  (as  a  temporary  measure)  to 
present  residents  of  St  Giles  House.  The  life  subscription  shall 
be  1  os.  An  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held,  and  similar  functions  will 
be  held  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  A  register  of  names  and 
addresses  of  all  old  residents  will  be  published  periodically.  All 
old  residents  are  requested  to  send  their  addresses  to  Mr  Swaby, 
Hon.  Sec,  St  Giles   House,  Edinburgh. — Ed.] 
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For  some  considerable  time  it  has  been  felt  by  many 

The  University  that  the  University  does  not  do  so   much   for  the 

PhysicjUCulture.  Seneral   physical   well-being    of    its    undergraduate 

members  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  or  as  is 
desirable.  Professor  Harvey  Littlejohn  has  been  mainly  responsible 
for  keeping  the  question  prominently  before  the  authorities ;  and  a 
number  of  special  circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring  the  matter 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Conference  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Universities  in  1925,  when  Dr  Adami,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  suggested  measures  for  the  physical  training 
and  supervision  of  students  during  the  first  and  formative  years  of  their 
academic  life.  Before  Dr  Adami's  plea  that  "  our  British  Universities 
must  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  towards  their 
students  in  this  respect,"  representative  Scottish  students  had  been 
approaching  the  question  from  another  angle.  The  financing  of  their 
various  activities  had  become  a  very  serious  problem,  and  difficulties  of 
expense  were  tending  not  only  to  hamper  these  activities  but  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  individuals  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
which  the  University  clubs  offered.  At  the  Conference  of  Students' 
Representative  Councils  in  Edinburgh,  1924,  it  was  resolved  to  urge 
"  the  desirability  of  imposing  upon  each  student  upon  matriculation 
an  annual  levy,  the  sum  so  raised  to  be  devoted  to  the  financing  of 
student  activities." 

These  two  proposals,  though  made  from  different  points  of  view, 
aim  in  common  at  the  development  of  a  side  of  academic  life  which  has 
admittedly  been  too  much  neglected  in  Scotland.  Possibly  some 
students,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  had  an  education  of  the  public 
school  type,  felt  that  general  contribution  without  the  certainty,  or  even 
any  prospect  at  all,  of  direct  participation  in  the  athletic  benefits  would 
foster  the  community  spirit  which  they  miss  in  Scottish  University  life. 
A  system  of  general  contribution  without  general  participation  in  the 
resulting  activities  has  grown  up  naturally  enough  in  the  competitive 
atmosphere  of  inter-collegiate  life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Probably 
most  Scottish  students  would  incline  to  the  view  that  a  general  levy 
for  pursuits  mainly  physical  and  athletic  could  be  justified  only  if  it 
were  shown  that  each  stood  to  benefit  in  one  way  or  another  from  his 
contribution.      On  this  basis  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the 
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University  authorities  and  a  levy  upon  each  student  at  matriculation 
would  combine  to  found  a  comprehensive  system  of  physical  culture. 

Subsidiary,  but  urgent,  practical  questions  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  whole  situation.  The  secretaries,  for  example,  of 
athletic  sections  have  to  sacrifice  their  time  unduly  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  academic  studies.  A  task  which  is  arduous  enough  in  a 
concentrated  residential  college  becomes  an  impossible  burden  in  a 
non-residential  and  scattered  community ;  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of 
the  Athletic  Club  is  convinced  that  its  various  branches  cannot  be 
worked  now  entirely  by  student  secretaries.  This  difficulty  naturally 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that,  with  a  general  charge  for  student  purposes 
and  a  scheme  of  supervision  for  physical  training,  there  might  be 
provision  for  the  general  management  of  athletic  pursuits  through  a 
permanent  office. 

There  is  the  difficulty,  again,  aggravated  by  the  options  and 
variations  permitted  in  certain  faculties  by  the  regulations  for 
graduation,  that  social  life  is  disintegrated,  and  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  mutual  acquaintance,  in  some  cases  even  a  most  undesirable  isolation. 
A  supervisory  system  of  physical  culture,  wisely  regulated,  would  do 
much  to  bring  into  better  contact  with  their  fellows  the  quite 
considerable  number  of  students  who  at  present,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  miss  some  of  the  best  advantages  of  academic  life,  and  who, 
under  existing  conditions,  cannot  easily  be  reached  or  interested.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  those  who  know  how  some  students  at 
present  live,  and  what  wastage  arises  from  physical  neglect,  would 
be  likely  to  approve  a  judicious  scheme  of  supervision. 

The  University  Court  has  recently  appointed  a  large  committee, 
with  student  representation,  to  explore  the  ground  under  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Constable.  This  committee  has  already  heard  interesting 
evidence,  and  before  long  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite 
report.  It  does  not  proceed  upon  any  preconceived  plan  of  solution. 
The  intention  is  that  it  should  consider  the  general  question  "of  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  student  athletic  activities  and  their  adequate 
supervision."  We  may  well  hope  that  the  action  of  the  University 
Court  will  lead  to  developments  which  will  be  of  lasting  advantage 
to  the  academic  community  and  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Universities.  r    j£    fj 


The   winter   session   has   been  remarkable  in  many 

Edinburgh        reSpects.     The  Rugby  XV.  has  had  what  is  probably 

,  r  * *       the  best  record  since  the  war.     The  forwards  were 

good  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  it  took 

one  or  two  matches  to  settle  the  back  division.     The  team  defeated 
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the  United  Hospitals  and  Queen's  Belfast,  and  suffered  defeat  from 
Cambridge  by  only  a  narrow  margin.  The  team  has  been  defeated 
by  only  three  Club  teams,  and  have  come  within  an  ace  of  winning 
the  Championship.  Their  actual  position  was  third  when  the  season 
finally  closed.  Probably  their  finest  performance  was  against  Glasgow 
Academicals  whom  they  defeated  at  Craiglockhart  by  8  points  to  7. 

The  Hockey  team  have  also  had  a  good  season,  having  defeated 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Aberdeen,  and  Durham  Universities.  They 
lost  three  games  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  two  at  the  very 
end  but  they  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  season  undefeated. 

The  Shinty  and  Association  teams  have  also  had  successful  seasons. 
The  membership  in  the  Hare  and  Hounds  has  unfortunately  been 
rather  small  this  year  but  have  kept  going  with  their  few  keen  men. 

During  the  session  the  Club  has  acquired  the  use  of  what  is  probably 
the  best  and  most  fully  equipped  Gymnasium  in  Scotland.  This  is 
the  property  of  the  Pleasance  Trust,  and  the  A.C.  has  the  use  of  it 
four  nights  a  week  from   5  to  7  o'clock. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  more  people  in  the  University 
to  play  games  by  encouraging  inter-Faculty  rivalry  and  competition. 
A  series  of  games  in  Rugby,  Hockey,  Association  and  Golf  has  been 
run.  Arts  have  come  out  very  much  on  top.  Medicine  was  represented 
by  five  separate  teams,  one  from  each  year.  The  other  teams  were 
Law,  Pure  Science,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture.  A  Cup  has  been 
presented  by  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University.  The 
scheme  has  been  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and  will  require  some 
modifications  for  next  year,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  fairly  well. 
A  series  of  inter- Faculty  boat  races  has  been  run  very  successfully 
as  a  knock-out  competition.  The  other  Faculty  games  have  been  run 
as  an  American  Tournament  on  the  League  principle. 

The  Golf  section  has  obtained  valuable  concessions  from  several 
golf  clubs  which  enable  members  of  the  Golf  section  to  play  at  greatly 
reduced  green  fees. 

The  University  Court  has  appointed  a  special  Committee  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Constable  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  whole  question  of  student  athletic  activities  and  their  adequate 
supervision. 


University   Clubs 

The    Club     held    its     Third    Annual     Dinner    in 

Aberdeen  December   1926,  when  a  company  of  about  eighty 

Edinburgh  ,  *     '         ,  *.      n«L  L 

University  Club     members    and    guests   were    present.     The    guests 

of  the  evening  were  Principal  Sir  Alfred  Ewing 
and  Professor  Ashley  Mackintosh.  The  President,  Dr  A.  Douglas 
Thomson,  H.M.C.I.S.  (M.A.  1888)  proposed  the  toast  of  "Alma  Mater." 
He  recalled  events  and  men  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  during  the  reigns 
of  four  Principals.  Sir  Alfred  Ewing,  in  replying,  said  the  secret  of  the 
permanence  of  the  Universities  was  their  change ;  they  were  living  and 
growing  organisms,  continually  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment 
and  so  they  were  safe  to  remain  great  features  of  the  time.  They  not 
only  conserved  and  transmitted  knowledge  ;  they  were  also  continuously 
creating  it.  The  Rev.  V.  C.  Alexander  (M.A.  1909)  proposed  "The 
Guests,"  and  Professor  Ashley  Mackintosh  replied.  The  Rev.  M. 
Dinwiddie  proposed  "  The  Club  and  the  President,"  and  the  President 
replied.  Mr  Maxwell  Mackie  (M.A.  1882)  expressed  the  members' 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  for  the  Club  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs  Gray. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Club  was 

The  Edinburgh    held  on  14th  October  1926,  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 

University  Club    Birmingham,   with  the   President— Mr   J.   Jameson 

of  Birmingham.    Evans  (M  B  l892)_in  the  chair.     The  guest  of  the 

evening  was  Dr  William  Fordyce  (M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Edin.),   and    there   was   an   attendance    of   thirty-five    members    and 

thirty-two  guests. 

After  the  dinner,  with  its  traditional  haggis,  had  been  duly 
appreciated,  the  President  proposed  the  health  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  a  speech  full  of  witty  reminiscences.  Dr  Fordyce  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  University,  although,  as  he  pointed  out,  he  was  doubtful 
of  his  right  to  do  so  as  he  owed  an  equal  allegiance  to  the  sister 
University  of  St  Andrews  where  he  had  passed  what  he  called  his 
"  Maconachie  "  stage ;  in  Edinburgh  he  had  developed  the  Dr  Fordyce 
side  of  his  character  among  its  more  austere  surroundings.  Maconachie, 
thereupon,  delighted  his  audience  with  a  series  of  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  poems,  and  ended  upon  a  more  serious  note  by  relapsing  into 
Dr  Fordyce  and  giving  those  details  of  Alma  Mater's  progress  during 
the  past  year  which  its  alumni  were  anxious  to  hear. 
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The  toast  of  the  guests  was  proposed  by  Professor  Carlier  (M.B.  1886) 
and  briefly  responded  to  by  Dr  Fordyce,  and  one  of  the  Club's  most 
enjoyable  evenings  was  thus  brought  to  a  reluctant  close. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Newcastle-on- 

N°rBdi>nbEurglhnd  Tyne  Club  WaS  hdd  in  thG  Central  Station  Hotel  on 
University  Jlt^  February,  Dr  G.  Armstrong  Atkinson,  M.D. 
Graduates  Club.  (M.B.  1882),  the  President  for  1927,  in  the  Chair. 
The  special  guests  of  the  evening  were  Mr  Alexander 
Miles,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon,  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr  J.  T.  Dunlop,  President  of  the  Local  Glasgow 
University  Graduates  Club.  Graduates  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Durham  and  Birmingham  were  also  present, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Manchester  Edinburgh  University  Graduates 
Club,  Dr  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  an  Ex-President.  The  company  amounted  to 
eighty-seven,  and  included  a  large  number  of  the  younger  graduates. 
The  toast  of  "  Alma  Mater  "  was  proposed  by  the  President  and  replied 
to  by  Mr  Miles,  who  delighted  the  gathering  with  reminiscences  of  old 
times  and  former  teachers  in  the  University  and  Infirmary.  He  gave 
an  account  of  progress  in  the  various  Faculties  and  conveyed  cordial 
greetings  from  the  Principal.  Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
work  of  the  Alumnus  Association,  and  hope  expressed  for  increased 
membership  and  a  widening  of  its  functions  and  influence.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  J.  W.  Bews,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  "Sister 
Universities"  was  proposed  by  Professor  Stuart  M'Donald  (M.B.  1896), 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Durham),  and  replied  to  by  Professor 
W.  L.  Renwick,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Glasgow,  Oxford  and  Durham). 
Professor  Robert  Howden,  LL.D.  (M.B.  1884),  proposed  the  health  of 
the  President,  and  referred  to  his  distinguished  career  (Ettles  Scholar 
1882),  and  to  his  work  as  Assistant  in  the  Materia  Medica  Department 
in  Edinburgh  University  with  Sir  Thomas  Fraser.  He  also  advanced 
the  suggestion  of  a  Summer  Social  Meeting  in  which  the  ladies, 
graduates  and  others  might  take  part.  Dr  MacLeod  of  Alnwick 
(M.B.  1906),  with  the  pipes,  and  Dr  Patterson  and  Mr  K.  Scott  with 
songs,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  with  the  aid  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Alumnus  Association  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Edinburgh 
Graduates  of  all  Faculties  in  this  district.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
all  who  may  have  been  inadvertently  missed  on  this  occasion  will  send 
their  name,  degrees,  date  of  graduation  and  address  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Professor  Stuart  M'Donald,  University  of  Durham,  College 
of  Medicine,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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The  Fifteenth  Annual  Dinner  was  held  in  the  Royal 

Sh®?®1(?  *nd     Victoria   Hotel  on   ioth  February,  Dr  James  Blyth 

Edinburgh       (M.B.   1893),  President   of  the   Club,  in   the   Chair. 

University  Club.  The  guests  of  the  Club  were  Mr  Alexander  Miles 

(M.B.  1888),  the  Master  Cutler  (David  Flather,  Esq.), 
Mr  Garrick  Wilson  and  Dr  Egerton  Williams.  The  members  and 
guests  present  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  Mr  T.  B.  Mouat  (M.B.  1904). 
In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr  W.  Moir  Shepherd  (M.B.  19 12),  the 
toast  of  "Alma  Mater"  was  proposed  by  Dr  A.  G.  Yates  (M.B.  1908), 
and  was  responded  to  by  Mr  Miles,  who  conveyed  to  the  Club  the 
hearty  greetings  of  the  Principal,  and  reported  on  the  various  activities 
of  the  University  and  on  the  progress  of  the  Alumnus  Association. 
Some  reminiscences  of  former  teachers  in  the  school  recalled  to 
members  interesting  recollections  of  their  student  days.  Mr  W.  S. 
Kerr  (M.B.  1890)  proposed  "The  Guests,"  and  the  Master  Cutler  and 
the  Ven.-Archdeacon  Sandford  replied  in  racy  speeches.  The  health 
of  "  The  Chairman "  was  proposed  by  Dr  R.  W.  Innes  Smith 
(M.B.  1894).  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
ever  held  by  the  Club. 


The    West    Riding    Association    held    its    Annual 

West  Riding      Meeting  and  Dinner  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Bradford, 

Association  of    on  ^th  November  1926.    The  President,  Dr  William 

GrUn?versit f  of6  Craig  of  BinSley  (M-R  l898)  was  in  the  Chair  and 
Edinburgh.  proposed  the  toast  of  the  University  and  coupled  with 
it  the  chief  guest,  Professor  Norman  Kemp  Smith, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  at  Edinburgh  University.  In 
replying,  Professor  Kemp  Smith  gave  some  first-hand  information 
regarding  the  Alumnus  Association,  an  account  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  University — the  new  Radiological  Department — Hostel 
accommodation — Chair  of  Animal  Breeding — new  Lectureships  in 
the  Arts  Course — University  training  of  Elementary  School  teachers 
in  Scotland,  and  a  few  choice  stories  which  added  spice  to  a  most 
interesting  and  entertaining  speech.  "  Kindred  Societies  and  Guests  " 
was  proposed  by  Mr  W.  T.  Crossland  Briggs,  and  responded  to  by 
Dr  N.  A.  McLeod  and  Professor  W.  P.  Milne.  Dr  William  Mitchell 
(M.B.  1894)  proposed  the  health  of  the  "President,"  and  Dr  Craig  in 
recalling  some  interesting  episodes  of  his  University  career  brought  an 
enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. 
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Child  Verses,  by  Austin  Priestman,  illustrated  by  Cecile  Walton 
(Stockwell,  4s.). 

The  author  of  these  poems,  several  of  which  are  reprinted  from 
The  Nation,  The  New  Leader,  and  other  papers,  is  a  medical  graduate 
of  Edinburgh  (M.B.  1908).  The  poems  show  that  the  author  has  a  real 
love  for  children  and  an  insight  into  the  child  mind.  He  has  humour, 
too,  which  enables  him  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  simplicity 
required  in  this  type  of  verse  is  liable  to  precipitate  an  author.  The 
illustrations  by  Cecile  Walton  contribute,  with  the  letterpress,  to  make 
a  very  agreeable  little  book. 

Hugh  Alexander  Webster,  An  Appreciation,  by  John  Masson, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  (James  Thin,  6d.). 

This  eight-page  pamphlet  is  a  tribute,  written  in  a  spirit  of  loyal 
friendship  and  affectionate  understanding,  to  a  man  of  great  gifts  and 
of  wide  and  accurate  learning,  the  fruits  of  which  he  placed,  with  a 
generosity  which  was  almost  quixotic,  at  the  service  of  others.  Those 
who  knew  Hugh  Webster,  who  was  librarian  of  the  University  from 
1888  to  1900,  will  find  pleasure  in  the  picture  of  the  man  which  is  here 
presented  and  will  be  grateful  to  Dr  Masson  for  undertaking  this  pious 
task.  It  is  no  mere  eulogy ;  but  a  life-like  portrait,  sympathetic  and 
discriminating,  of  a  man  who  was  not  destined  to  take  the  place  in  the 
learned  world  to  which  his  natural  gifts  would  seem  to  have  entitled 
him,  but  whose  services  to  learning  and  kindly  human  qualities  deserve 
to  be  gratefully  remembered. 

To  the  pupils  of  James  Seth,  Essays  in  Ethics  and  Religion 
(Blackwood,  7s.  6d.)  will  recall  the  thoughtful  and  sincere  teaching  of 
the  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Professor 
A.  E.  Taylor,  has  recently  published  an  important  work — Plato :  the 
Man  and  his  Work  (Methuen,  21s.). 

The  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  The  Forests  of  India 
(Lane,  42s.)  completes  Prof.  E.  P.  Stebbing's  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  history  of  Indian  Forestry. 
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Experimental  Psychology,  by  Mary  Collins  and  James  Drever 
(Methuen,  8s.  6d.),  provides  the  student  with  an  admirable  text-book, 
and  the  general  reader  with  an  intelligible  exposition  of  modern 
psychology. 

Dr  T.  Ratcliffe  Barnett's  Margaret  of  Scotland :  Queen  and  Saint 
(Oliver  &  Boyd,  7s.  6d.)  is  a  discriminating  study  of  the  Queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  of  her  influence  on  Scottish  History. 

Professor  Graeme  Ritchie  has  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society, 
The  Buik  of  Alexander,  and  The  Buik  of  the  most  noble  and  valiant 
conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit,  which  he  definitely  ascribes  to  John 
Barbour. 

Mr  Richard  Bell,  Lecturer  in  Arabic  in  the  University,  has  published 
the  Gunning  Lectures,  1925,  on  The  Origin  of  Islam  in  its  Christian 
Environment.     (Macmillan,  10s.  6d.). 

Historical  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr  C.  H.  Creswell,  has  been  published 
for  the  College  by  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  on  the  Laing  Manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Paton,  is 
issued  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     (15s.) 

The  Professor  of  Celtic  Literature,  Dr  William  J.  Watson,  has 
published  The  History  of  the  Celtic  Place-names  of  Scotland. 
(Blackwood,  30s.) 

Professor  Karl  Pearson's  Henderson  Trust  Lecture  on  The 
Skull  and  Portraits  of  George  Buchanan,  is  published  by  Messrs 
Oliver  &  Boyd.     (6d.) 

The  Physiology  of  the  Continuity  of  Life,  by  Professor  D.  Noel  Paton 
(MacMillan,  12s.),  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  physiology  of  reproduction. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre,  by  John  Eason,  M.D.  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  12s.  6d.), 
is  an  authoritative  treatise  on  a  common,  but  obscure,  affection  based 
on  personal  clinical  experience. 

Mercantile  Law  Summarised  (vol.  ix.,  Accountant  Students'  Library), 
by  Nevil  Truman,  A.C.A.  (Gee  &  Co.,  7s.  6d.),  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  preparing  for  examinations — not  to  be  a  substitute  for 
large  text-books. 
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The  Editors  will  welcome  contributions — descriptive,  suggestive  or 
constructively  critical — on  matters  of  current  interest  in  the  University . 

They  specially  invite  information  regarding  the  activities  of  Associa- 
tions of  Edinburgh  graduates,  or  of  local  branches  of  the  Association 
at  home  and  overseas. 

The  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  enrol  members,  or  to  furnish  a 
list  of  Edinburgh  graduates  resident  in  any  town  or  wider  area,  to  any 
member  who  is  willing  to  organise  a  local  branch  of  the  Association. 
Former  students  of  the  University,  other  than  graduates,  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Alumnus 
Association,  Surgery  Department,  University  New  Buildings,  Edinburgh. 


Office-Bearers  of  Alumnus  Association. 

President    .  .  .  .  .Sir  HAROLD  J.  Stiles,  K.B.E.,  LL.D. 

c  J.  J.  M.  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
Secretaries  .  .  .  .  -|  R.  K.  Hannay,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

I  D.  P.  D.  Wilkie,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S. 
Hon.  Treasurer      ....      JOHN  L.  SOMERVILLE,  C.A. 
Convener,  Finance  Committee         .  •      The  Hon.  Lord  Constable. 


Editorial  Committee 

Professor  W.  P.  PATERSON,  D.D.        Professor  Sarolea,  K.O.L.,  LL.D. 
Professor  Wm.  Wilson,  LL.B.  Professor  R.  K.  Hannay,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Alexander  Miles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Convener. 
Assistant  Editor    .     John  W.  OLIVER,  M.A. 
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